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A. 

AblutioNj a rite comi«6n to most nations of antiquity. 

— By the Greeks and ilom&is ^^vas I)robably derived 
from tlie Flptjfjitians. It took place aft^’r real or 
irff^giiiary pollution, and before certain actions ; behig 
in me one case natural, in the other ‘symbolical ; in Koth 
generally of imperative obligation. All people seem to 
have entertained the notion,' thatr outward cleanliness 
was symbolical of inward purity ; and there can be no 
doubt that, originally, tlie one was tO rc;nin 1 the reli- 
gious votary of the other. ' 

1 . Ablution was so general, that it ne.cpssarily began 
with the infant just born. — Thus^Terenf's : 

, ■ — “ jam exivit, nuiic lavavit.” 

2. It took place after sleep, as if night itself wer 
able to pollute ; though the custom had, doubtless refer- 

• ence in the first«place to the pollution thoro 
in the next to that 6fteo pr(i.uccd by ^le" iiiaginatioa, 

— Tlius Virgil : 

“ Siirgit, et aitherci spectans wieiitla solis 
Liimina: rite cavis unciam ^flumine palinis 
Sustulit.” * r. ' ■ 

3. Before meat. — Thus Virgil : 

Dajit faimd/manibus lymphas. 
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4. After meat : f 

** £t cum satis cibi sumpsissimus/maiius lavimus." 

And somctimes*J)etwelh the different courses. 

5. Oh the returni from a 1)a.ttle, {generally in the 
running s^eam ? •.no impression is more aiftient than 
that jill who had shed blood arc in a state of pollution : 

• ■ 0 

^ “ Tu, gc«Ttor. cape sacra mani^ patriosgue pcriak;s, 

IMp hello c tanto digressum ot c;cJe recenti ^ 

Attrectaro ncfas, donee me flumine viv# 

^ Abhitrr).’* % ^ Vine. 


. O’. Af^er the departHrc of tljje spirit ft*om the body, 
thus •accompanying the close ^mo less tlian the com- 
mencement df our* mortal career : here the watelr was 

• • ^ 

warm : • ^ 

Purs calid«i«^1aticcs et afna iiuciifFntia flainnus 
Expediunt; corpihque lavanl fiigeutis ij^ ungiint.” 

• V IRO. 

• • ^ 

> After attending a funeral, when the ablution 

ihrfce repejfted : 


Idem ter s4cios [flira circumtulit unda * 

Spargeiis rorc levi.” * Virg. 

8. Before sacitficitig ^ the Gods : 

JCgo, ni'J fluid me vis, co lavatum ut sacrificem." 

X ^ • 1*1. ACT. 

• f* ^ 

^By the fathers of the church thi^ custom •was ridi- 
culed. T^uis Arnobius an^ Lactantius deride the 
popular notion that by the mere washing of the skin 
inw^d inipurity could be cleansed : ttaniqnam^ says • 
thelattcr vitTi his accustoflfed ttloqflence, libUlhies intra 
pectus inclusqs ulti mimes xihluant^ aii^ nlla maria 
purificent.^ • 

^ OP the caje with^hiph some modern nations, espe- 
cially the Jews ami hloliammcdans, perform their 
ablutions, few readitrs require to be informed. Of 
the^ /be first is a total iminirsioii of the bod^, which 
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is necessary after the ¥Opvla carnalis; after approach! nj; 
a corpse ; in worn^n, after the Jlu.rhmes jmmtruatei 
and childbirth. The second is ^he ordinary one of the 
face, hands, and feet beijfjre prayer, hoiivevtT and when- 
ever that prayer is offered up to Ifleavj*n. Where water 
cannot he iiad, sand ^pay be used.”** ^ 

''fhat the paCriarchs observed this custoin is evident 
from .‘10. J and tliat it was cquaSji observed Ijjr 

the Jews is incojJtestSble^ from numerous' passaj^es of 
the Mosaic law ; as the pagan priests liad marble vases 
filled with watef at the entrance #f their ^temples? so 
Solomon had his molten sea. the , sacrament of 

baptism this Ancient lit? has been consecrated Ly Christ 
himself. . • ^ 

Abulitto. — Tn Roman law, the wflrd \fjs used for 

* the erasure of tlie ihamcs of the guilty from the tablets 
suspended in the luihlit trclsury^ These names being 
before all tlfb people, must have operated c!5 a check to 
the cflinmi.ssioii of crime, until satisfaction were nfade^ 
or the government graciously interfered ; sometimes 
the emperors cleared the tables. — j*Thus, according to 
SuetonitK, Augustus 

J^uturnorum reorum yomina abolevit;** 
and Domitian, ^ 

“ ({ui ante quinquennium proxiinuhi apud aerarium 

pepcmlishcnt, universos discrimine liberavit.’* * * 

Absolutio, in Roman law.— W'hcn the advocates 
had spolcen agiunat and ibr a prisoner, the .pra*tor u'tio 
presided, exclaimed, Bixerunt and gave to each of 
the judges present three tablets : one lAarkei^with A, lb 

* absolve ; anotlihr wjth C, t 9 |Condeiiin ; the /third '\4th 
AF Ij. liquet), to denqtc that the SvidciVjc was de- 
fective. Ea#h threw the tablet he pleased into a large 
urn ; and the officijr whose^ duty it was to collect the 
suffrages, declared which of* the Jeters h»l the prepotf- 
derance : if the C prevafled, lie exclriipied Videtur 
feeme ! and the culprit was delivered to tl!e4ictor : if 

• f • 

• History of Spain and Portugal (Cab. Cyc.j voJ. iv. p. 
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• ^ * 

the Ay Vidctur non ficisse ! and* the accused was dis- 

nhssed : if N L, he was retained. for future examin- 
ation. • • ^ 

AccEijfsuSj an* officer different from the lictor. — 
Though subject tlft general oitlers of the magistrates^ 
his peculiar and appropriate dutytwaa twofold, i. 
assemble the people on public occasions*: 

“ Omucs Quirites, itc ad ^oncionc^n ! ” Wrro. 

2. To cry the hour in tlie^public streets: 

• “ A^census i^clamabat Iioram ess^tertinrn.” 

And it ^as also the iluty of the accem^s to preserve 
silen(fb in the courts. His fuiiGtions were not honourable, 
since they wel'e usually confided to a freedinan. 

AccnAASATiON differed from Applomo, in that the • 
former was expressed by fhe v^ice, the latter by the 
hands; this« always lu the presence, that ^cither in the 
^absence or presence, of the person. Thus, acclayiution 
^was made to tlie emperor when a largess was receiv^il 
from him, and the formula has been preserved by Ovid: 
Augcat impefium nostri duels, augcat anno^ !*' 

When the soldiers elected a general or emperot, the for- 
mula was i • ^ 

“,Dii te servent, Imperator ! ’* • 

, Th(? acclamation. Victory ! was usual on the com- 
mencement of 'a battle. — Thus. Ctesar : 

• Crm vero more siio Vic^oriam Vonclamant.” 

And after the viQ|:ory, in the ^irocession throughout the 
city to tha> capital, the cry was, , 

V Jo triumphed'' To.triuftiphe ! ” 

» • 

It was common at the celebration of nuptials. It was 
more conspicuous, however, on public occasions ; as, 1 . 
J,n public diigputatioi^, when, a speaker was applauded ; 
2. In the theatre, wnon a fevourite piece was performed 
or a distinj^ulshed fisiter was present. 3. Jn the senate, 
when/!iC dictator or prince pVoposed something for the 
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good of the state, or ior the happiness of individuals. 
Sometimes the word was used in a bad sense. Accla- 
matimetf, says Lampridius, potit ino%te^i Commodi 
runt graven, ^ • 

AccuMBEiiE, to recline on couilieB during meals. — 
"fhis efFcfninate habit was not anciently uf lllC 
Romans, who, mitil they were corrupted by tlie example 
of the Greeks, sat^t table as we do. • 

* • . • s • 

^ « Pcrpctuia,&oliti pa^es considcre mensis.^’ Vma. 

m 

Hound *a table ki the dining rooip were (aid tw^j or 
three couches, hence denominated biclinium or tricli- 
nium. NevOr more th^ri three persons rcclindll (jn the 
same couch ; or if a fourth Averc placed there, tlie master 
of the house was taxed with avarice, '('he heads of all 
wore supported by cushions ; and they were placed in 
such a manner tbit nil rcfrlinetj^m the left side, and 
with the riglit turned towards the^dislics oh the tables ; 
lie Avho occupied the head of the couch stretched* hijJ* 
legs behind the back of the one Avho lay below him, 
and whose head reafhed 'as high ^as /ifn breast. The 
rttidd/c was the place of hon^inr. JJathing and anointing * 
often ppccetjed the repast; even among the poor, the 
hands and* feet Avere Avashed* the sai^lals laid aside, 
and, in fact, the Avhole garments cluftiged. Often the 
rich liad crOAvns on their licads during* the repast. On 
approacliing the table, tjie gods Avere ‘invoked* Adinti • 
ynenmnij says Quiiietilian, ad qthiin cam renire roppimunj 
deos incommus.% Statil?s of the gods Aveie*generallyfin 
the room. Music Avas • common entertainment during 
the meal : in later and more corrupt timCjP, even gla- 
diators AA'cre ^ntrq,duccd.— |Long after tliiv rccuuiljent 
posture Avas introduced, It was considered indecent for 
the women <o recline at table ; but in the end they lost 
this modest feeling, and Jay on the same couch as 
the men. Generally the-lOver husband of the Itidy 
was placed immediately abhveher, so tha^she lag in his 
bosom ; that is, as she occupied tnc post of^lionour or 
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the middle place^ her head would reach towards his 
bosom : 

• " sed^in^emio jacuit nova nupta marltl.** 

. Juv. 

Accusare. — In the Roman law, every person could 
not accuse\u a court of justice ^ thus the frife coul^ 
not accuse the husband, the ward the guardian, the 
freedman liis Spatron. When one tivished to ^accuse 
aftolher, he appeared before the* judge, ’and requested 
permission to commence the Action, and this was callecl 
Fosl^i/atio. •'fhe iie^t step was to nain§ the person, and 
this was called Dehtioj^ Then came the Acevsatio which 
the pl^infltF, or actor, was oblig^l to sign.* The charge 
being drawn up, tlic accused was cited on three suc- 
cessive marhet days to appear. If he failed, he was 
again summoned by the trumpet, and in due time was 
condemned as contuiqm:ious% if 4 ig ‘ obeyed, he was ac- 
companied to thje court by his friends, wlif>, in case of 
4us conviction, were to solicit a mitigation of pnnish- 
ment The accusation was then made ; the trial pro- 
ceeded ; an<f if, at -its concTUsioif, the evidence seemed 
conclusive, the judge^ gav(ktheir votes, and the j>roper 
officer reported the formula, Fidvfnr • If the 

accuser were coBvicted oY calumny, he was*brandcd on 
the forehead with*the letar K. 

Acta Senatvs {Acts of the Senate^, corresponding 
to our jouniaff;*of Parliament, -were fi''»t instituted by 
Julius Cffisar ; Primul omnium,” says Suetonius, “ in- 
sti^uit ut taw senatus quam populi ac«ti diurna confice- 
rentur ct publicar^ntur.” — Thfc is one of the numerous 
instances in which that great man identified his own 
glqjpy withlthe liberties of^jhe people. ‘Publicity was 
the best possible ‘check to tyianriy or rapacity^ and con- 
sequently the best guarantee of social rights.* In a spirit 
exactly opposite, but perhaps more political, Augustus 
aftowed, indeed, the jAirnal’to be continued, but forbade 
the acts to b? published, under the pretext that the 
secrets senate ought not to he divulged. 

. « • • ^ AHSOLmiON. 
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Actio, Actok. — No action could be instituted 
without the consent of a judge. The plaintiff applied 
for pormiSSion to prosecute Kis suit» against some onp^ 
and it was given by th^ formula, actmiem do. The 
actor then summoned die defendant ; and if the latter 
refused to*appear befcjre the prsetor, h*e cou2i& drag him 
into the court : a witness, however, of this refusal was 
to be had, and anj^by-stander might be made one if the 
plaintiff pulled ‘hi| ear.* • • 

^ In regard 4o the stage,* Actm and Actor had an ob^ 
vious signidcatiolf. — The action of j dramaric piece^vas 
to be one, entire, and perfect ; i4 was to happen in the 
same place, aftd within \ natural space of timS ; .and it 
was to have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Ilcncc 
the three fiimous unities of lime, of platfc, aitd of action, 
which from the days of Aristotle have so mucli occupied 
the critical world. *TheylAvc gaperally been observed 
in modern Himes, at least, in Italy, France, and Spain, 
and Irave been as generally disregarded in other c(Min-»» 
tries. In the present place wc cannot be ^expcctejl to 
enter into a controversy * so intewninable : ive may, 
howpvci^ assert, that the<*,c.roci^ observance of the 
writers iTas always been acknowledged impossir)le ; that 
the nearer the approach to sdeh ^)bsciirance, the more 
meagre the piece ; that if caifses ancf consequences are 
to be connected and exposed, and if tfie drama be an 
imitation of human life,,tliey must of ‘necessity be so 
connected and exposed,*— sufficient time must lie allowed 
for the develop^ncnt Vf these conscqucii?es. lf,*as 
Christianity, and even tifie philosophy, teaches us, there 
is, even in this life, a necessary connection betweem 
human actions*; if .a vicioiv^action or a vtciDus proj^'n- 
sity be always punished either internalTy or m the order 
of events ; how can that result he contemplated, unless 
those events have time to clpvelope themselves ? ^ If it 
be infallible, it is not often 'speely. T>J connect Ae 
cause and consequence fwimcd/Vifc/y^togethqj*, is to violate 
the order of God’s justice, which we knot^x the 
best aufhority is long suffering.” • * 

B 4 
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Both in Greece and Rome, the same actor sometimes 
played in tragedy and comedy ; hut he seldom ac<|uircd • 
djsitinction in l^tl;^. Many of the parts, however, re- 
quired less of mind than of Ijjodily energy and supple- 
ness. To obtain th# latter, some of the actors repaired 
to the ciilus to* struggle with t^c wrestlers? To ea^h 
piec9 there were three chief actors y but the first was 
the only one Jon whom the public attention pcjculiarly 
fi&sted ; and to secure his triumph, tjie "others were not 
allowed to put forth their strength. The rewards 
thejitncal mtrit wer^ considerable: the ^ages were liberal; 
tct they bore little ^proportion to the presents which, 
even jduTing *lhe progress of flic representation, were 
made to the succosslhl actor • garlands, rings, golden 
chains, Seef wefe sometimes profusely poured on the 
stage. Yet in Rome the profession was dishonourable: * 
no citizen could ascesi([l the%tagfl»wilhout forfeiting his 
privileges ; and a law of Tiberius forbado a senator to 
^ visit tile house of a player, or an pqurs to appear with 
one^in the street. Among the Greeks, on the contrary, 
it did not subject the person* to afiy mark of infamy, or 
even of degradation and ^mstances might be •enumer- 
ated, in which actors were chosen to discharge *1110 most 
honourable functions ol the commonweafth. Thus 
Aristodemus was Sent on^n embassy to the Macedonian 
king. We may add that iEschylus, Sophocles, and 
" Aristophanes (lid not blush \o perform in their own 
pieces. Yet this circhmstanco iiid not prevent the 
Alihenian sjSk'Ctators from sometimes treating their actors 
with contumely. Murmurs, liis.?cs, opprobrious epithets. 
Were comn^m : often the unlucky wiglit was compelled 
to yike off hisemask, to exp^s*? his feature’s to the public 
gaze, and to resign his place to some other tragedian; 
but he had always the consolation of knowing that 
success^ in another piece might transform this boisterous 
ensure into riqiturou^applause. 

The habits, of the^ctors corresponded with the cha- 
racter thev-wpresented, King^s appeared in their royal 
gart); Zeroes in full armour; the'unfortunate in mfturning 
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* # 
or in ragged garments ; the aged and women in appropri« 

ftte dfess. But of all tlie parts of the theatrical costume^ 
the mask was the most striking and the^ost important. 
Its adoption was necessai^y. As women»were not allowed 
to mount the stagc^ their parts ^ necessitj^ devolved 
OW the mcfi, who wer^ compelled to u*se ma\iKs for the 
sake of th(N illuision. And considering the immense 
extent of the ancifent theatres, where the ^emotions of 
the passions oh tjhe cbuntenanccs of the actors could 
ndt possibly 4)e (liscovereS, the interest of the scene 
equally required fliat these cmotions^should lie expressed 
by artiiicial means. lienee the Jdiyersity^ of masks, to 
denote sorrov;^ pity, aftger, rage, madness, and the 
other passions of our nature. In addition, most of them 
were so constructed as to increase thfe potver of the 
* voice, which could thereby be diffused throughout the 
vast enclosure. But •this •rude ^csontrivance had one 
great disadvantage. It distorteiV the natural tones of 
the speaker ; and it prevented his smiles or tears fi^m 
being witnessed by the spectators.^ AVhat, sympathy, 
indeed, could be inspired by a countenance always in- 
flexible, always exhibiting tk; sanif aspect? 

AnoeTto, ^n general, signified the act by which any 
man adopteef the son of anothc*r a« his town son, as a 
member of liis family, as the sdle or cefnjoint heir of his 
possessions. — Originally this adoption yas pennitted 
only to those who were childless ^ but subsequently a 
parent was allowed to*make ofliers coheirs with his 
legitimate offspiittg. ^'hus, by order of ‘Augustift, 
Tiberius adopted GermarXeus, though, he had Drusus, 
^for liis son. Under the republic, adoption took place 
before the pra»tor, o< in pres/^ce of the assembled peo- 
ple : under -the empire, in the name and l)y the authority 
of the sovereign. In the former case, the parties being 
assembled, the father consejited that his son should 
pass into the family of the adOptt^: the dlher declared 
that he received him as a son ; hi^jic hop^neni jilivm 
esse ajo; and a piece oj’ money, by convssting the 
transactidn into a purchase, seajpd the» contract^. f7h 
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• * • 

isquG mihi cmptus est hoc cere. We also read of adop- 
tion by will, as in the instance o^ Octavius by Julius 
Cssar ; but alofieoit was not legal, it required confirm- 
ation by the people ; and that^of Octavius was accord- 
ingly confirmed d J^ge Cvrinidt^ In general, sufficient 
attention ^s paid to the privileggs of the hij^ier orders : 
thus*a patrician could not adopt a plebeian ; yet a ple- 
beian migh^ adopt a patrician. "Phe ])crson .adopted 
Sssuraed the name and surname hi%nc*w father, retain- 
ing, however, the name or surname of the family to which 
hejielonged. Thi^ C. Octavius was^iifterwards known 
as C. Julius^ Cajsaf ^ Ictavius. He shared in all the 
privileges of younger chihirerf, as full/ as it* he had 
issued from the Imns of his .benefactor. TIence, if he 
were al reaches Aped d putrid potentate, itovo the authority 
of his natural father, by submittinj^ to the rite, he again* 
incurred the obligatiaw, andVasfls rnuch at the disposal of 
his new parent p he had ever been at that 6f the former. 
^ fl'hc ecclesiastical reader need not be told, that this 
cu^orn of qdoption ^e<l to a famous heresy in the church, 
— that (Jhrist is r\oi the naturaf, but the nuncupative, 
or adopted son of j aiit'resy to which Ncsloiius was 
no stranger, and which was subsequeiitly»cx]5aruled by 
Felix bishop (rf Urgiel and Elipando bishop* of Toledo. 

Adoratio originally ^signified the act of honouring 
the go|ls by rjiising the right hand to the mouth. — In 
adorando,*’ says Fliny, “ dextram ad osculum roferi- 
mus.” I'liis adoratioh was performed in various pos- 
tures. 1. Jii making gyrations of tlfb body from right 
to left, with the, head inclinfil : Sohmve vnt lloinnuiUy 
cum adorant Dim, in oroern sc convertere. 2, >Vhile^ 
making the circuit of tl^\ altar or statue. 3, ' While 
standing, the posture aiKHontiy consecrated to Jove. 
Thus Martial : , • 

• ** Multis dum precibus Jovcm salutat 

StanS sumnicA rcsCipinUs usquo in ungues 
iEtlion.” 

4. Whily-»kiiceling. 5. Whi^e prostrate. ■ Tn all these 
Astf,^except when sacrifice was offered to Slturn, the 
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lieadj among the Romans^ was covered ; and this ex- 
ception was derived from the Greeks. Prostration fol- 
lowed the other ceremonies of adoratioQ. Jn later times^ 
even the sovereign was approached wi^li many of the 
rites previously peculiar, to the goch. Thus Suetonius 
in4>rms us/ that when a noble Roman returned from 
Syria, he dur^t not approach Caesar except with covered 
head, with gyrationc, and prostration on* the ground. 
The most usual* wy, however, was to apply the im^' 
pefial robe to tlie lips, and*this was called adoring the 
purple. * ^ , 

AnuLTERiuM was punished moF^ severely by the Ro- 
mans ; generally by castiUtion : ‘ , 

“ quin ctiam iHud 

Acriditf ut cuidani U^tes, caudaniquc SaIacL%i 
• Dciucterit ferrum.** * ITor. 

This custom was probsfoly t>orrov*?d from the Egyp- 
tians, who, after severely scourging <he culprit, inflicted 
the abscission. Sometimes cruelty refined on this pli- 
nishment, by the abscision of the pose, oars, inoufh. 
he, : ’ * 

“ Atqlie hie Priamiden laiinttum corpora toto • 
DcipltoWuiii \idit, laccrum cnidelikT ora, 

Ora niamisque anibas, popiilataq«e tcirjjiora raptls 
Allribu^», et truncas iiihoncs o vulnciv nares.” 

• • VlUG. 

Ry law, the father co\ild kill the s'educcr of his 
daughter, if caught in the act ; ^nd the husband could 
kill both fiis wife 5nd he? paramour. * 

Among the Greeks, thetinjured husband could cither 
put the • paramour to death, or torture himi until he 
'redeemed himself. 7he wm^ii was always repudiated, 
and from that moment held infamous : §he was for ever 
excluded from the ceremonies of religion ; and, if she 
appeared in public in splcmlid apparel, every one was 
permitted to tear the garments frori/ her back, to trampk' 
her ornaments under foot, ancl load Jier witl]^ curses. In 
this respect they were pla^d on the same level, as pro- 
stitutes. * ■ si. • 
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^niLK, a Roman magistrate^ the origin of ivliose 
functions may be assigned tOA. u.c. 260 . — The people, 
having broken^ri(o open insurrection, and retired to the 
sacred mountaiy, refused to Jie pacified unless allowed 
to appoint two offirers, who, under the title of (sdik, 
should aList tKe tribunes. Hence these 'magistrates 
wen* styled tediles pkhift, and colieagues of.the tribunes. 
Their functions were numerous anck important^: among 
^ihe number, were the charge of^ the public baths, aque- 
ducts, sewers, and streets ; the custody of the senatorial 
decrees and the popular ordinances, in the 'temple of 
Ceres ; the mana"e»*ient of the police, of commerce, 
and pf ‘provisions for the whole city ; ^thc care of all 
edifices, public or .private; and the conduct of all public 
festivals. • Tht nobles were anxious to obtain an intro- 
duction fnto this famous magistracy, and at length they 
succeeded. After ^ strupjjjle between the two orders, 
the tribune^, having obtained for the peopde the election 
offc a consul, and the patricians that of a praetor, the 
senate, in token of the reconciliation, ordered another 
day to be added tc the public games. But the lediles, 
whose duty it was\9 defray the expense, refused to do 
so ; anil the young patricians immediatciy proposed to 
pay the charge, if dedared eligible to fne dignity of 
a'dile. In a sjiirit of blindness, which, however com- 
mon among the populace, is not the less to be deplored, 
the proposarwas accepted and tlio dictator Cainillus 
instantly nominateif,' ‘bn the part of tlie senate, two 
pitricians' to the office. When, in u. c. 709» Julius 
Cssar created two other adila. from the same privileged 
class, denominated Cerealett, from their exclusive 

care of the public provismns, the^uthbrity of the ple- 
beian ffidiles Wats almost ntdh The patrician, adiles were 
styled eediles curuks. By Constantine, file dignity was 
abolished. 

w ASrarium, the pdihlk trmmry, the place where the 
annual revenues of the Roman republic were deposited. 
^Jt wae -n the Temple of I^eptune, on the declivity of 
wThe guardianship was confidM to the 
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Mhuni ararit, — a species of officers chosen from the 
people, famed for t^cir riches and integrity. This 
treasure >vas always at the disposal cf Jie state; but. 
there was another in the inmost recesses of the temple, 
which was only to be touched on the most urgent oc- 
casions, as when the Gauls should invade the Eternal 
City : hence it waS called Sanctim JErariupi. . In time 
it amounted to a piodigious sum, and it consequently , 
attracted the cupidity of** the powerful. Nobody, how- 
ever, appears to have laid hands on it before Julius 
Cffisar ; who, having need of roone" to prosecute the 
civil wars, deliberately seized it, telling the tribunip, that, 
as he had for dver freed Home from the apprehensions 
of Gallic invasion, the office of keeper was no longer 
wanted. There were, besides, two other J&Kuria, 1 . 
*A^4rarinm Vicf^amaruni, in which was deposited the 
one twentieth of all succtssiofis, wdK.'/e the deceased left 
no children to inherit. 2. Mrariy.m a trea- 

sury formed by Augustus for the pay of the Roman 
legions. 

ililTAs, ft(je, the time fixed by the t^iws for eligibility 
to public offices, and for thC validity of legal ?cts. — 
Thus no dne.'jould be chosen conmi before his forty- 
tliird year. The age of the jud^en varied ; but by Au 
gustus it was fixed at thiity, which ^as five years 
earlier tlian in preceding times. At what age {rdiles 
could be appointed is uncertain, prpbably it was thirty - 
seven ; for iM;en^/-Jse?.Tn,^which has had its defenders^ 
seems too early foi^ thc maturity of judgment and cool- 
ness of conduct required by that responsible office. The 
fvtan mUHaris was set^enicen, and it ended at fbrty-five. 
*No one could aspire to civi|^ dignities,^ who had not 
passed ten years in arms.' No one could be prictor, who 
had not served the office of adile two years, and who 
was under forty. The qua^storship, however, might be^ 
obtained at any age. For the. tribuhitial dignity, thirty 
years was required. Again, for the validity of civil 
acts, there were express jterms. Thus no one couh| 
adopt andlher^ unless his years exceeded by eigfK:^*n 
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the number of the person he adopted. Thus^ also, 
marriage could not be legally Qontracted, unless the 
male had attaii'.ed his fourteenth, the female her twelfth, 
year ; and this was denominated cctan pubertOj or the 
age of p^iberty., IH regard, however, to th^' magisterial 
dignities, ’we meet with frequent violations of the 
aiiiialift in the Homan liistory. When a person arrived 

at the sup^^ilie direction of affairs/and was atxious to 

fill the. itiferior offices of qdmfnistrfilion with his cya- 
turcs, he seldom allowed the age to be ai\ obstacle. 
V¥hcre power spoils, the laws arc mute. 

Aok hoc ! — a foffnula of frequent occurrence in the 
ancient temples of Rome; ancf its meaning is equivalent 
to “ Mind what* you are doing!*' — Tlie crier of the 
temple, bimscff of the sacerdotal order, repeated it often^ 
to the sacrificing priests, to impress on their minds 
the solemnity of tlmr present fiuty. In the same man- 
ner the formula was often addressed to the augurs and 
the assistant magistrates ; and it also appears to have 
been used to the priest who stri^ck the victim. At the 
proper point of time he demanded Agone ? ** Tlie 
reply of the superioht was,*^^^ Hoc age ! ” Thus Ovid : 

4 * 

Qui calico strictos cinctiirus sanguine cultros 

Semper'* Agond^? ” rogat ; ncc nisi jussus agit.” 

^ « 

Ao^ntks,-^ literally agents, — ivere the imperial cou- 
riers or messengers t6 nil parts pf the Roman world : and 
they weru not merely the hosiers of letters* they had 
also the inspection of the public vehicles, of the ports, 
•&c. — At^a later 'period they were evidently spies, since 
one of their ^functions was to reporf on vhe state of each* 
province, into' what poU^jcal’ parties it was divided, 
what was the conduct of the leading functionaries, &c. 
In this respect tliey were the successors of the Fru^ 
^mcninrii : — . Quos nunc agentes in rebus,” says St. 
Jerome, '' ct veredarios appellant, veteres frumentarios 
nominal^r.if.” If i spy do not find, he is sure to make 
plq^ both th^t he may recoAimend himself ta the good 
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opinion of his employers, and that he may obtain the 
rewards due to his information. Neither frumentarii 
nor agentfis were held in good odoiy i^hencc, by Au- 
relius Victor, the former ^are called pestfi, and the latter 
too much like them. Piocletian had the virtue to sup- 
piyss themf * ^ 

Ag£R, laiid OK field , — As Rome increased hor'eon- 
quests, and incorparated them with thc'BtatC, iC IVaS 
her constant policy to •colonise a considerable portion* 
by locating on, them soldicft and citizens. This policy 
was in Inany respects admirable: it rid 'the par#nt 
country of many who, grown desperate by jpoverty, were 
always inclino»l to distifrbance ; and it preserved the 
vanquished inhabitants in obedicnoe. These lands, 

however, w'ere not gratuitous ; if the ct)lonft»t liaii not 
• sufficient money to purchase the portion which fell to 
him, he farmed it fJr. tUe betiefit oj^the commonwealth, 
or of some superior tenant. But this regulation re- 
garded the lands : those whicli were waste,* or 

which lay on an exposed frontier, w^ere generally gra- 
tuitously conferred ; ydt, likt? the rest, they were subject 
to the bujthens of tlie state ^ thus ijiey annually yielded 
one fifth of ^le produce of the trees, one teritfi of the 
grain, and it certain fax for Aattls. TJie quantity of 
this public land in each colony varied* according to the 
conditions on which the coloiiy was orfginally secured. 
If the natives had voluntarily submitteff, two thirds of 
the territory were generally left tftMicm ; one third only 
being divided am<»'ig tluS victors,- In no casef however, 
flo the people appear to litve possessed more than seven 
jugera each ; where the territory was muck circuml 
* scribed, only tv»o ; jhe surplus remained at the disposal 
of the state; and was ciflicr .Armed for its benefit, or, if 
more defender; were necessary, it was assigned to new 
settlers. In general, however, there* was always a, con- 
siderable portion tinasmgtbed. For whatf follows, thC 
reader will be prepared. This surplus was soon en- 
grossed by Uie patrician|, who farmed tfie^irevenucs 
arising ftoin it; muth ior^^xo^ 
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duce of the soil during Jirc years, — the period for which 
the public lands were invariably let : at the end of the 
fbre, they had ( only to renew the contract. If to this 
we add that, by judicial forfeiture, in default of issue, 
and through other causes, the portions of many among 
the residciit coAni would dcYolve to the* state^ x'C 
shall* not be surprised that the territory which the pa- 
tricians tool^such care to engross was*greatly augmented. 
2n the same degree we shall bc*preji^rcd to expect the 
diminution of the allotments, originally* made to tfie 
cohni, the meinbers of each faiftily multiplied, as 
the children wore aejiftitted to co-inhcritance, the portion 
originalfy hefd by each (it wis two jvgf.rn in the im- 
mediate vicinity of dlome, and seven in the more distant 
colonies) ^i^ould be split until the multiplied portions 
would be inadequate to the support, not merely of a 
family, but of an if dividual, t We cannot, therefore, 
wonder at the complaints which, from the*tlurd century 
after the foundation of Rome, were so loudly uttered,— 
tha^ the patricians held most of the public land, while 
the plebeians were generally Vcduccd to utter destitution. 
Nor was^ this the werst. '^"’he patricians, as the heads 
of government, showed a shameful partiality to their 
own order, by«exennfpting their lands from the burthen 
of the one tenth ^‘to whidli they were liable, while those 
of the^ plebeians remained subject to it. This was a 
grievance which could not patiently be borne ; and we 
are prepared for the introduction of an agr^ian law, 
the design and nature of whith hav:; been so greatly 
misunderstood by^superficial enquirers into the policy of 
ancient nations. The ag^^arian law was neither more 
nor less than a limitation of the ager pubticiLs, or 'public 
land, as possessed by the^patrfeians to a certain quan- 
tity. No one was to possess, that is, to^farm the re- 
venuq^ of above or about 280 English acres. 

Vhose who had more, were to be deprived of the sur- 
plus by the sediles, apd this surplus was to be partitioned 
among ths; plebeians, in the j^roportion of • seven ytipcra 
td e^ch family. In addition, there was the ^common 
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pasture land^ on which each citizen had the right to, 
graze so many head of cattle. Here, too, the patricians 
had encroached on the rights of the^r^t; and it was 
proposed that none should in future turn on the pasture 
above 100 head of large and 5jj0 of small cattle, 

ea^li subjea to a certain tax payable Wtho public trea- 
sury. This limitation* did not regard private or patri- 
monial land,’ witli yrhich neither Liciniusi nor Sextius, 
nor any* other Roman legislator, ever presiflncd to in# 
tefferc. llencg it may be denominated a salutary one. 
After many struggles, and a considerable jinterval of 
time, its sanction was wrung from^ie reluctant senaJe. 

Of the «^W,J,here wer%raany disthictionS correspond- 
ing to tlieir nature and uses. The aycr compaacuuk was 
the cominou or pasture land to which wg ha^e alluded ; 
• the ager demmanuii was the tithable land -.-tlfat is, the 
public land subject to Jjie at nual tenth of produce re- 
quired by th^ state. All Sicily was% this predicament: 
— ** Omnis ager Siciliie dccumanus esi>,’’ says Ciccyo. 
The ayv.r tffntmtj where the augurs unfolded the fates. 
The ayer ore upa tori nf, which was n’^acant, whethef in 
virtue of default by inheritance, or jTy revocation, or by 
Judicial forfeiture, and might he occupied hy^my one 
who farmed* It from the stateyor.to wjiom the state 
conceded it. In fact, the higlicst bidder was generally 
preferrtM at the end of a lutdrum, and •w^ould, indeed, 
always have been preferred, had not thc*flrorc powerful 
nobles combined to intipiiilate other bidders, and, con- 
sequently,* to obtain it 09 their pwn terms. ’The ay^r 
vrMiyaliis was the land wiiich paid money rent, on the 
condition of receiving the produce in ISnd ;the tenth 
•of the corn, the* fifth of the orchards, trees^ cattle, wool, 
&c. Any one who* ofFcred|*at a public auction, tlie 
highest price during five consecutive years, for the pro- 
duce of a district comprised in the limits of the agrarian 
law, was, under ordinary circumstances, die successful 
bidder. He paid in money fyr the produce yielded by 
the land, and the privilege of* disposiiij^jof it at 

VOL. lit *0 . • • 
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pleasure ; and he always gave sureties for the punctual 
fulfilment of his engagement. 

• Agitator, f t^iver ; generally" applied to the con- 
ductor of a chasiot in the cir^is. — Anciently, this em- 
ployment being considered as equally disreputable with 
that of o^r joclcies, was abandoned to slaves ; it su}>- 
sequtntly passed into the hands of freedmeji, and, by a 
natural transition, into that of ingermii and nobles. To 
Obtain the prize in the adventufi)us |nd dextrous race, 
the noblest did not hesitate to enter the lists ; and h<fW 
much the honour of victory was valued, is fahiiliar to 
every reader of the^ first ode of Horace. In times still 
later,, even emperors contendec? for it. • 

Agmen, originally applied to the march of an army, 
and soon \o the army itself. — In Roman tactics, the 
army was composed of three great bodies : the first, • 
that of the legions,f^onsis1fed of Rl>man citizens only ; 
the second, that of allies, contained the troops furnished 
by*the other Italian cities ; the third, that of auxiliaries, 
waj} made up of foreigners, or mercenaries. The ar- 
rangement of thesei bodies dirresponded to their relative 
importance. The ^'gionsA-always constituted the main 
body, and were placed in the centre ; the allies generally 
comprised tho^right, thO auxiliaries the left., wing. As 
the allies and atixiliaric% were often disposed to resist 
the sujieriority of Rome, there was policy in their se- 
paration, and In placing them under the check of the 
formidable body in the centre? To render this check 
irtOre effeiftual, the cavalry, winch also consisted of Ro- 
mans, and of the noblest Usmans, was made to cover 
both wings. And it was, doubtless, in part for the same 
reason, that the general, surrounded by his veterans, 
took his station in the ceihre at the head of the legions. 
In the central legions — and possibly the same may have 
obtained in regard to the auxiliaries, or at least the 
*hllies — therft was another division with three lines, ac- 
cording to the weapons of^ each. In the front were the 
hastatiy spearmen ; in th^ second line the principes, 
.iripbd with the sword, the dagger, and the javelin ; 
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and the scutati, or shield-bearers^ also denominated an- 
tepilani, who were the most experienced of the Roman 
veterans^ and were always few in numb^ ; in the thli;d 
rauk^ were the triarii, v^ose name su/Kciently denotes 
their position ; the rorqni^ or ligh^armed skirmishers, 
wtose ofH(£ it was to issue from the rear anff provoke 
the battle. Xhis«name is explained by Festus : — Ut 
ante imbrem fere forare solet, sic illi ante^gravem ar- 
maturam quod prqjlibaift rorarii dicti.’* In addition tff 
tlfese were th<i antesignamy who were always selected 
from thd hnstnti ftnd prinnpes, and whose ^honourable 
but dangerous duty was to defend* the banners of the 
army. Some f)f these wl^re also placed in front of the 
array, to direct the operations of the advancing line, 
and their leader was styled trihumis mUesfgnanorurn, 
• — Before the imperial domination, the generals-in-chief 
w^re the consuls, tKe. proconsuls, qj the praftors, who 
had always tne or more lieutenants, according to the 
number of troops. The cavalry ^ad *its own com- 
mander, the n f agister equitum ; who, however, was 
necessarily dependent on thd general^ The prefect flad 
the care pf encampment, and of atlie fortification of 
camps, with ^lie superintendence of the baggage and 
the sick. The queestores corresponded to our commis- 
saries. • • 

Aoonotiieta, he who presided ovei*^ the Grecian 
games, and distributed the^ prizes. — While in the exer- 
cise of his office, which ms one orto slight imjjortance, 
he was clad in pui^le, aiil no contest could begin with- 
out his permission. Originally there ^were but two of 
them ; but as the number of games, or at least of com-* 
*batants‘, increased, ijiey were raised to nin« : of these, 
three presided over the' horfe races ; three over the 
pentattHum, consisting, as the name imports, of five 
games, — leaping, wrestling, iiinning, ’throwing the disc 
and the javelin ; and three ever the remaining games. • 
Agriculture, as an art, was originally held in the 
highest esteem throughout the ancient world a on it, 
indeed, ifbt only the social prosperity, 4)ut even’thd 
c 2 
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social existence^ vras based ; and it was held honourable 
so long as the useful were preferred^ to tlic splendid arts 
of life. — Thatrjthe Romans were as much attached to it 
as to war^ appears from the eagerness with which they 
demande(l their acoustomed assignation of two acres 
from iha ager publicm* y and from the care with whi^h 
they* cultivated it. The highest magistrates of the city 
were not a^lramed to exercise thcnHielves in this most 
useful of - the arts ; it was taug;ht tt^ their children as 
carefully as the laws of tfie country, r In Greece St 
ai^pears to ‘have enjoyed equal esteem** some particulars 
respecting it may gratify a passing curiosity. — AV’^alls or 
Ledges ‘were not the only disfinctions ; there were also 
little columns, or •levated tablets, before the houses of 
such owndrs aS had mortgaged their land, specifying 
the amount, and the name of tlie creditor. No land- 
owner could injury the jlbsscaBions of his neighbour .y* 
he could not, for instance, dig a well, or build a house, 
of' raise a wall, unless at a certain distance (fixed by 
law) from the domain of another. Agricultural labour 
commenced with daylight ; the meals were generally 
cooked ,and eaten in* the ojivin air ; and the labour was 
conducted amidst rustic songs. Of tliese' songs we 
have specinieits in Theocritus. Some consisted of in- 
vocations addressed to Ceres to prosper the harvest, 
and incentives' to mutual industry: sometimes, however, 
there was an- Attempt at wit in the efforts of the rustic 
muse. The policy of the slave inspector was derided ; 
iSie frog was declared to be aw object of envy) inasmuch 
as it had always enough t(y»drink in the most sultry 
‘weather ; and the labourers were exhorted to tread out 
the corn at mid-day ; ' for then,« owing to the heat, 
the husk of tin? grain Ws inost easily and speedily 
thrown off. The grain was separated fruin the stalk in 
various ways. Often tl)e sheaves were ranged in a 
^’circular foi^, and a rustic, standing in the centre, di- 
rected at his pleasure the motions of the oxen, horses, 
or mults*" which trampled t}icm continually under foot. 

* » See the word. 
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Sometimes harrows were employed for the same pur- 
pose ; hails were certainly not unknown : and there 
were instances in which, by means of Song forks, the 
sheaves were tossed into the air, while a brisk wind 
performed^ the same office. M^heii a furro\yvas first 
opened, oxen were always employed ; on subsequent oc- 
casions, muJes. * In Home, the labourers, during; the 
time of^ harvest, dW not work in the samj continuous 
line ; they separaled in 1 ;o turo parties, each commencinf 
al an opposi topside of the neld : hence they necessarily 
met, anci the partjr which soonest pained thfi centre had 
the honour of the day. Their g^narics were usually 
under ground** carefully* defended from liumidity and 
the ingress of the air. The vintage«season, like that of 
harvest, was universally one of gladueslj : ifijthe midst 
of the labour, songs abounded. AVhile the grapes were 
detached from the’viws; Vbile j^uths and maidens 
collected thc^n into osier baskets, and carried them to 
th(‘ press ; wliile rustic, generally female, feet, trod <he 
grape, and the purple stream flowed beneath, the sjngs 
never ceased. The press. Indeed, Imd songs ])eculiar to 
itsedf, and denominated fn^.j it : hut these emotions of 
joy wore1uU4’h less animated than those whicli signalised 
the completion of the harvest Jihd of the»vintage. Fes- 
tivals in lionour of Ceres and* Bacchus were universal, 
but there was this difference between tlie^n ; that while 
the former were celehrate^l with sober, ^rowever lively, 
gladness^ tlie latter wore acconipanied by intemperate 
mirth. The nisflics oS the ancient world never k)st 
sight of the gods ; sacillfices to i>ropitiatc them were 
offered at seed-time ; and the first fruits of the harvest, 
in token that every. good thing was deriv«l from them, 
were daily laid on the altar** 

Ala, a whuj ; the meaning of which, in a military 
sense, deserves notice. — Thp term was first ap])lied to 
the cavalry ; both because it was distribiftcd by the oW 
Romans to the right and feft of J-he infantry, just as 
wings are placed to th<^ right and left of birds, and 
because* the swiftness 0/ motion rendered the aflalo*gy 
c 3 
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natural. Yet Aulus Gellius assigns only the former of 
these reasons : — Alae dictse cx^rcitus equitum or- 
dincs^ ^uod circC.nv legiones^ doxtrd sinistr&quc^ tan^juam 
alflB in avium corporibus locahantur.’’ Even when in- 
fantry w^ placed tb the right, and left of the main 
body^ it retained the name of altp^ or wings. As eadli 
legiod was. divided into ten cohorts^ sO, in. subsequent 
times^ die eaValry was divided intd ten wings; each 
wing being subdivided into^ cofnpant'es of thirty-two 
merij and then again into decurke of ten men each. 

ALABARdHKs. — According to some, the receiver of 
the duty on cattle ; ^cording to others, the superin- 
tendent of the public salt mine£ ^ 

Alea, any game of hazard, but especially that of 

dice T^h^ antiquity of this latter game is lost in the 

night of time. St. Isidore assigns its invention to a 
Greek present at tho Trojan* wai«; but this has all the 
^ appearance of a fable. It is probably of Asiatic origin. 
Both dice, and* every other species of games where 
chance presided, were forbidden by the Roman laws ; 
but after the accession of the emperors, these laws were 
regarded, only in so fhr as they accorded with 'the im- 
perial pleasure. The sovereign, who was rfontl of the 
game, did not 'hesitafte to violate the prohibition ; and 
his example was so geneVally followed as to incur tlie 
animadversion^ of tlie satirists. 

* Alia Omn#/. — A n expression of the gentlest cha- 
racter to denote dissent from a given motiop in the 
Redman senate. When the members \Vere called by the 
consul to divide^ exclaimed], Qui hoc sentitixy illuc 
transited*' Ye who approve of the motion, pass over to 
that side ! Bm when he addressed the dissentients, instead 
of saying, Qui non sensetiiy^or Qui contrarium smtitia 
—a formula of w^rds long received as dminous ; he 
said, Qui alia (mnia, in hanc partem. This formula 
appears to have been derived from the Spartans, for 
we have it on record that when one of the ephori 
wished wur to be declared against the Athenians, he 
cne<^^ Ye who think that the peace has been violated 
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by the Athenians^ arise and pass over to this side! 
ye who are of a contrary opinion^ pass over to that/' 

AUGA3 a beverage made from bgrl|y and apple;, 

much used by the poorec classes of IU)me. — As many 
of the pubyc women rcisided in th» quarter where this 
baverage was made, they were sometimes de^minated 
Alicariff, . • • 

Aliknakb, in civil law, the transfer of the right of 
dominion from oie injfti to another. — But tliis transfef 
was not effectod by the mfre sale ; it could riot exist 
without Ihc delivdty, or, as it is termed in lifw, the 
(lit ion of the thing. Alicnatum,^ says Dlpian, non 
proprie dicitui*quod acllidc in dorainio ven Jitoris'manet ; 
venditum tameri recte dicitur.” — Traditionibus enirn 
dominia transferuntur,” • • 

* Alipilaiiics, a slave, who by means of ointments 
removed the hair from \»riods part^f the human body, 
especially from under the armpits. — The ohl Homans 
were satisfied with this ; but in later arill more effemi- 
nate times, the young dandies of Rome insisted on the 
same process being extended to the whole body. Hence 
the rneaiung of some passages in Qvid which we have 
no wish tb qiiLOte. It is some gratification to perceive, 
that bad as modern times confessedly am, they are not 
so effeminate as those before us J our da'ndies are anxious 
to look more manly than they arc ; they will not sacri. 
fice beard and whiskers, for instance, to ^ase tfie fair, 
est of our^ countrywomen : 

“ Tempora mutantu^ ct nos mutamur in illis.’* * 

Alipta, another servile menial, whose chief office it 
was to anoint i^ith oil his master or his master's guests 
at the bath. * ,• 

Alligati, the vilest species of slaves, who laboured 
in fetters ; vineta plurimuip per alllgatos excoluntur,'* 
says Columella.— The orders of slaves iTiay be calleif 
three, though undoubtedly some gr^es of respect might 
be found among individuals of the same cla^s. 1st. 
The acto^es dispensatores* ordinarii, exercised themoSt 
c 4 j 
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honoiiraWe of the servile functloiis. 2<1. The nicdi-- 
astinij or the medn vitlgarejt, perforjmed the less honour- 
able offices ; Of fjstt, the least honourable in the house- 
hold, yet they Wfcre above the ^lligati, and consequently 
placed l^tween the^ two. 3d. •The alliyat{ Cliristi- 
anity alone was able to improve the condition of tlTis 
unfortunate class ; and that improvement -was effected 
^as the accufs^d system of paganism declined. 

AlliijitS, garlic, was, lik|j cepa^, Unions, one of t}»e 
Egyptian divinities ; ‘‘ Allium cfleyrnsqUe inter Deos 
jiAjiirando^habet yl^yptus,'* says Pliny. The (Ireeks, 
however, detested w so much that a public law pro- 
hibited him who had eaten of it froA entering the 
tcinjde of the Moffier of the (Jods. And Horace suf- 
ficiently ^sliows^how it was abominated, as worse even 
than poison : — 

Parentis flfJiin si quis itnpia inanii 

Senile guttur frcgcrit; ^ 

Edit cicutis alliuin nocentius : 

O dura incssorum ilia ! ” 

Hence its use was; enjoined to certain criminals, wh.o, 
during foine days, Were rijA^rousIy debarred fioin every 
other species of food. Its expiatory natu’^e Is evident 
from tlie folio fving |)assagc of Persius : — 

“ lliiic grandes Galli, et cum sislro lusca sacerdts 
Jneussc»\^ deos instantes corpora, si non 
l*ra.’dictura ter mane cap^it gustaverit alii.” 

It^was thb food of slaves and ov the poor : 

“ (^uis ie cum set tile porrum 
' Sutor, et elixi vc»- 'ecis labra coniedit ? ” Jrv. 

“ Ingemit, iioc bene sit ! tiiiiicatum cum sale mordens 
Ca*pc.” * , • Peiis. 

Yet it was the food of soldiers, and, as'^such, signifi. 
cant of the profession. The proverb, aUia ne cojupdaft, 
Signified, Do not become ^ soldier, do not go to the 
war, lead a tranquil life! It was thought to possess 
some quality capable of calling forth the Innate valour 
of ^Irriors : ' 
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“ That, filled wiih garlic, Uiou mayst bravely liglit," 

is literally translated from Aristophanes. And for a 
similar reason it was much used at s^a 

“ ■ ■ * turn autei^ picnior 

^ Allii, ilfpicique, quani ttoinani remiges.” JIRal^tus. 

It was even used by the Grecian mariners. Jhus 
Aristophanes : • , ‘ 

Woe is me ! I periMi, yiicc the Odomantes have de- 
spoiled me of my garlic ! ” ^ 

* # • 

And Suidas tells us that whenever the Athenians w'jnt 

to sea, they provided them selves a sqflicient stock, 
wliicli they pift into nets. It was thought to be a pre- 
servative against sea-sickness. Thus? Pliny : 

• • 

“ JMagna vis allii, magnaqiie utililas contra aquarum et quo- 
nimlibet hicorum mutationes.” ^ 

It was the medicine aiuT often the'^ood of rustics, es- 
pecially of harvest men : — ^ , 

** Allium/’ says Pliny/’ “admulta ruris pr.xcipa* inedica- 
nienta prodessc croditur.t 


And Virgil : 


** Tlifstyljis cl rapido fessis inessoril)US .T^.tu 

A Ilia, scrpyllumque hcrbab*coritunditg)lt*ntcs.” 


It was thought to be a good stBmaebie, useful, as ginger 
amongst us, for restoring heat to the powers of diges- 
^‘iion. And that, if taken beforehand,* it w;is con- 
dered availing against the hitc*^f serpents,^is evident 
frd^ jKmilius Macer: • * 

|^I:cc ideo niisceru cil^s messoribns^st mos, 

^Ut, si forte sopor fessos depresserit artiis, 

AnguibiTs a npeuis tiiti requiescere possint.’* 


Altaiie, an altar, probafty differed from A?'a, yet 
the distinctidii is, perhaps, impossij^le to he drawn. — 
Servius thinks that the forjner was consecrated to the 
celestial, tlie latter to the terrestrial and "infernal goilS* 
He acknowledges that artv are sometimes mentioned in 
reference to the gods ahoye ; hut denies that adtarin are 
ever usecl in connection with the gods Uhlow. IHit Sre 
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know not that there is much justice in the observation : 
nor does there appear to be more Jn that which makes 
the altare to btSi^ small, little elevated above the ground, 
and used for tho burning of victims ; and the ara to he 
a larger higher ^.tructure, ewer which pfajcrs were 
offered and libations poured. The numerous instances 
in which altare and ara seem to be eftiployed indiffer- 
ently are, think, fatal to the distinction. Yet, if 
there were no difference between vhern, we should 
scarcely meet with such passages as thcse»: — ^ 

Post altare ct ara^^ji arnplexa.*' Tac. — “Ut rie propi- 
tlanJis (|ui(lcm«iiuiTiinibus accendi ex his altaria ara.‘que dc- 
beant.** * Pmn. — Electus esl inter aras ot altaria.” Id» 

Both nltiiria ara were solemnly dedicated : the 
formula may be seen in Montfaucon and other collec- 
tors. A far more importavt consideration regards the 
immunity which Mtars afforded to fugitives. That 
the horns of the altar ” were frequently embraced in the 
same view by the Jews, is well known to every reader 
of the Old Testament. The custom passed into Greece, 
and thence into Italy. See Aha. 

AMAm-Es, lovers, were as foolish and as 'fantastic 
among the pagans §s among us. — 1 . They were ac- 
customed to seek omens the crackling of leaves in 
the lire. — (See« Tlteocritus, iii. 29.) The laurel was 
particularly used in these cases. 2. Equally portentous 
were the omens deri«r*?d from the escape of apple i)ip» 
when presoed between the fingvr and^ thumb , if they 
ascended high, especially if {hey struck the roof, it 
was a sure sign that the love was returned. Hence 
Horace : 

. r . 

** Quid cum Ticenis cxcA.pens 'semina pomis, 

Gaudes, si cameram pcrcusti forte." 

3, When heated by wine at an entertainment, the lover 
naturally hastened to the house of his mistress. If not 
sufficiently intimate with herself or her family to enter, 
he walked before the door, Roughing or wliistling to 
attract her notice : — * 
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£t similat transire domum mox deinde recurrit, 

Sulus et ante ipsas excreat usque fores.” Tibul. 

If the house still remained bolted^ if ifie fair one did 
not even appear at the window^ he struck the door ; and 
if this sign%l too were disregarded^ attempt y|as made 
to*soften her rigour by an amatory song : 

« Primurf amaiis carmen vigilalum nocte negats 

•Dicitur ad cTaus£^ concinuisse fores.”* , Ovid. ^ 

I to was possible that to jill this the lady injght be 
deaf, and. his only^remedy was to cut on tl^e posts of 
the door^ or sus])end from the thrc^old, the history ^ 
his love and o^his angui|h : • • . 

Ah quoties foribus duris incisa peppndi 

Non verita a populo pia^tereunte legi.” « Id. 

*Thc last stage of folly was to kiss the door, to address 
it as if it were rational. Id hdbour it«ias a deity, often to 
perfume or aifbint it, to crown it with flowers, to moisten 
it with libations of wine; " * • 

** I lie raeos nunquaii) patitpr rcquic^*ere posies, • 
Argiita referens carmina blaadipa.” Jd> 

• * # 

Of the aiiQinting : • 

** At lacrymans cxelusas aiiiaUA’ limina sq^c 
^ Floribus ct sertis operit, putotesque superbos 

Ifiigit ainaraciiio.” • Lucret. 

Of the kisses : 

^ “ et foribus miser dslula figit.” ^ Id. 

Of the sprinkling with Wine : " 

“ Eaque cxtemplo ubi vino has conspvrsi fores, 

• Dc odorc^adesse me scit, aperit illico. Flal't. 

Of the crowning with garlandk or flowers : 

“ Tc merahiisse decet, qu.*© plurima vocc peregi 
‘ SupplicCf cum post! florida berta*darem.” Tibul. 

The lovers of those days must assuredly h&ve possessed* 
cither more robust constitutions, or ^r greater affection, 
than the dandies of our awn, or would they have re- 
mained the whole night exposed to the cedd at the modt 
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inclement season of the year, often reclined on the cold 
hard stones ? , 

• “ Et sine lA'e iliite tiios projcciiim in limine postes 

Longa {iruinosa frigorc^octe pati.*’ Ovin. 

If to aK these proofs of devotion the ladf was ohsd- 
natcly deaf, the only remedy the poor fool had was to 

hang himself, or to try his fortune at the door of one 
^less obdurate. It is certain th?t many lost their tem- 
pers, and'left, instead of amatory complaints, the bittf> 
est insults^ inscribed on the door., I'^ms Tropertius 
ilbikes a door to plain of the injurious verses nightly 
inscribed to its mistress : , * 

“ Ncc possum ^nfamis dominne defenders noctes, 
obsconiis tradifa caniiinibus.** 

Sometimes the heaviest imprecations assailed both the' 
door and the mistrgss : * 

** Januii didirilis domina?, to verberit imbbr ; 

* Te Jo^is iinperio fiiliiiiiia missa pcUint ! ” I’lBi i., 

Ambarvalia, aifestival.m honour of Ceres. — Then* 
was a procession of the victim to he sacrificed around 
the vineyards and fields. They were cither 'private or 
public, according as th^y were used for the rural pro- 
sperity of a whole (iistriijt, or of some paternal inherit- 
ance. The u§ual public formula addresstnl to Ceres 
was, JirrtfiSi^morhnm, mortem, Inhem, nehulmUy vtn- 
petiginem, pescfitatcniJ The victim, which was a sow, 
or a slwep, or a bull, was,. led three times round 
the boundary, on which the ‘blessing of the goddess 
was invoked : • 

“ Terquf novas circum felix eat hewtia fiugcs.” Virg, 
The animal w^as crowntid with garlands ; dancing 
and singing in honour of the goddesfe attended the 
whole procession.' The procession took place in 

•May, when the Hostm amharmtu was conducted by 
twelve priests, delaminated fratreii amharmks. The 
private procession was headed by the chief* of the family, 
dr the ownei* of the lancl:\hc victim was Ihe same. 
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but the formula of prayer was less comprehensive, and 
was sometimes addressed to other deities as well as 
Ceres ; ^ 

“ Dii piitrii, piirgamos %gros, purgamos agrestes, 

V<|S mala de nostris pellite lirfiitibiis ! ** 

I 

AArniHE, tp go round: the term was applied to the^way 
in which the candidates for public offias or honours 
went round the forum, the suffrages ©f the as-^ 
scmbled pcopl<^ — lienee me word ambition, the act of 
going round the feople, of seizing each individual 
the hand, and of humbly begging^ns vote. Not only 
was sufficient 9 uppleness*shown by these worshippers of 
a greasy mob, but bribes were dexterously offered to 
the more influential. If the candidate 'had 'no money, 

• he had promises, of which he appears to have been as 
lavish as any man who ©verlioped tp enter the walls of 
St. Stephen’s# Such corruption was indeed forbidden 
by many laws ; but where it is eqhally*thc intcrest't)f 
both parties, the laws may just as vxll be silent. Tljere 
were a few, however, who sfcorned to give any thing, 01 
even to caress the filthy* multit\»iTc. (’oriolanus, as 
drawn bjrouj; great dramatic poet, is one instance : one 
much better authenticated is LfCrassus .**" Consulatum 
petens L. Crassus,” says Valerflis Maximus, cum om- 
nium candidatorum more circum forum* sjipplex populo 
ire cogerctur, nunquam adduci potuit.” * • 

There Avas an Jmioumihe amUltion, — that^in which 
the candfdate merely appeared, in conformity with the 
laws, to beg the suffrages of the people : the other, 
which endeavoured to corrupt, was stigmatised. Cicero 
draws the distinction between them. Oedo, si fuerit 
in honoribus petendis nimis^mhitiosus, non hanc dico 
popularem ambitionera, cujus me principem profiteor, 
sed illam perniciosam contra^ leges cujus primos ordines 
Sallustius duxit.” But Cicero himself wbuld have heed 
as corrupt as any, had he possessec^ the means. 

Ambitua was dso used, in other cases : as when the 
criminal: went round to entreat the mercy of the judges. 
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(See Accusare.) Here too corruption was at work ; 
for money^ the stern severity of law often relaxed; 
often too the ^';)lajntifF in a suit resorted to the same 
culpable expedient. The senj^ences thus obtained were 
denominated decret{* ambilma, and were generally con- 
txaxy tO^ justice; but though they were cotldemned, ras 
whan Suetonius observed, Ambitiosa decreta decurio- 
num rescindj dehent,'* they retained their ground. No 
♦law, we repeat, can be efficacious, y/here corruption is 
universal. ^ ^ 

Ambitus also signified the circuit \>f a town. — The 
Jaw of the TwclvevTables left a sort of path, two feet 
and a half ih width, round each ; for anciently houses 
were not contiguops ; and a space w^as left, to arrest the 
more easily the progress of a fire. 

AMBifRAjvE, female players on the lute, who always* 
joined the profession of courtei^ns. — Most of them ap. 
pear to be of Syrian origin ; but their ranks were 
doubtless swelled from Egypt and Greece. They seem 
to have had their assemblies, or perhaps to have lived 
in*coinmunities, fqTf the exercistf of their twofold call- 
ing. Horace mentions the* Amhuhajarvm collegia ; and 
Juvenal bears testimony to the double character, and to 
the fact that^it w^as a "Syrian who first Drought these 
wandering lascivious musicians to Rome : 

“ Jamprldem Syrus in Tiberim defioxlt Orontes, 

*£,t linguam ct mores et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, necnoii gentillb tympana seciirn 
Vaxit, et ad circum jussas prustare puellas.*! 

Ambvlationks, were thcg porticos or galleries for 
walking, commofi to the better order of Roman houses. 
— The porticos were covered against the sun and rain. ‘ 
The ambulatimes, howeMbr, properly so called, had no 
covering except that which was afforded by the umbra- 
geous trees, planted in the form of an avenue. In 
tftome of these shady walks, the marble column arose 
with the tree ; and founUlns constantly playing, added 
to the cqolness of tSe scene 

* Nempe inter varias nutritlir sylva columnas.'* Hor. ] 
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No house of the higher classes was complete without 
the threefold convenience of a bath^ a portico^ and an 
ambulacrum : * , e 

« Scncx irdiiicare vuit hie in suis * 

£t balinesis, et ambulacrum, dporticum.’* 

^ • Tlaut. 

Of a truth, the Romans understood the articles both 

of comfort and of luxury somewhat better than our- 

1 • • ® 

selves. • 

*AMBunBiu]M^ a sort of Sacrifice by which a city or 
part of a city waf purified, either from edntagion 
from moral guilt. — The victim, often a sheep or goat, 
was led round the bounrfbry in rural ceremony ; at the 
conclusion it was sacrificed, and the lustration was 
complete : • • 

** Mox jubet, ct totam pavidis in civibns urbem 
Ambiri, ctfesto cclcbrari^na'nia l^stro. 

Jionga (iCT extromos poina>ria cingere lines 
I’ontifices sacri quibus cst permibsapotf.‘Stas.” 

Lucan, 

Amici, frienih, a wotd that would Appear unnecessary 
to be so inuch as noticed. — ^Yet its^fesignation and use 
merit in some respects a place in the present vocabulary. 
The sovereign had his Amici, Who were regarded as his 
counsellors, and whom he was Supposed always to con- 
sult oif difficult occasions. Horace and Virgil were 
among the amici of Augustus. Again, *(116 w^otd was 
applied in the way of hopotlr to tlWi foreign princes who 
were in alliance with, tlfit is, obedient dependents of, 
the Roman state. Agaiuj^it was used in a wider than 
the ordinary acceptation, when app]i(d to those who 
'espoused the cause of some public character, of some 
candidate for honours : • thej* who voted for him, or 
who employed their influence in causing others to vote, 
were amici. In regard to priva/e* friends, to those 
whom we understand by the ordinary import of the# 
word, there were distinctioift ; and they were classed 
into tliree divisions, accoijiing to !he comparative fa- 
miliarity of the footing oil which they were admitted 
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into the house of any one: hence the distinction 'be- 
tween amici prirtKB vel secund/e vel tertia adniksionh. 
— The first yq}T^ the familiar Qi bosom friendsj who 
£ad the right oi^ rather privilege of entry at any time. 
The second could pjot be admitted without the consent 
of the person ; nor did he see them fthiglfj and ah^e, 
which was the privilege of the first. admission. The 
third were admitted together on affairs relating to ali;i 
• and were/in fact a sort of clients pr dependents, yet 
wdio hatl a right to rcciprdcal obligations. These Ikst 
were not held in much esteem, as sufficiently appears 
from the passage ofi Seneca : Non sunt isti amici, qui 
agminc niagno pulsant januaray qui in primas ct secundas 
admissiones digejjuntur.” And Lampridius mentions 
the condeicens^on of one who saw his friends not only 
of the first and second admission, but those inferior, 
meaning of course those df tjje third : Moderationis 
tantie fuit, ut amicos non solum primi ac secundi loci, 
sgd inferioris* aigrotaiitcs viseret.” This arbitrary di- 
vision of friends had its origin, we are told, from the 
triounes Gracchu|» and Livy . Apud nos,’* says 
Seneca, primi bginium Gracchus et mox Livius 
Drusus instituerunt segregare turbam suam, hi alios in 
secretum recy)ere, .alioe cum pluribus, alios uni versos. 
Ilabuerunt itaque istk amicos primos, habucrunt et 
secundos.” ' ' 

Why Am{pitiay or friendship, was made a goddess by 
the Romans, is not ^fficult to, be conceived. She was 
represented as young, with ^head uncovered, and in 
coarse garments. On her tonic was inscribed Mors et 
• Vita : on her forehead, jEsias et Jlyems : on her lieart, 
to which liQT finger pointed, Longe et prope. Friendship 
was often vowed at the «altar,'in presence of the god- 
dess. In the same solemn way it was renounced when 
one' of the contracting parties proved false to his 
uobligation. » 

Amphidbomia, a festival celebrated the fifth day 
after thg birth of ait infant. — On this oc Bsion the mid- 
wives and nurses purified ^emselves , and taking the 
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child in their arms^ ran round the fire. The reason of 
this custom seems to be, that as the hearth tras conse- 
crated to the household gods^ it serY^edfas aii altar on 

which the new-born stran^jjer was offered.to their service* 
and protection. The festival itself was celebra^l with 
miBzh joy. *The parents, and especially the friends of 
the parents, made presents to the infant ; and an enter- 
tainment followed., • During the ceremony, an olive 
garland v^as suspen|)ed of cr the door, if the cfiiJd was a * 
mile; a fleece gf wool, if female. (The same sym- 
bols had 'been suspended at the hirth of the infant. 
The olive was, no doubt, symbolicaDof the agricultural 
labour — the wtol, of theHomestic arts — to which each 
was destined. The ceremonies are gather alluded to 
than described in some verses of Athensevs ; * 

• • 

“ But what *s the reason tha^no crown is placed 
Before the doors, no^grateful victim slain, 

Whose lYying fat delights the stnelling sense. 

When the joyful Ainphidroinia are kejit, 

In which is toasted (Jliersonesian cheese, 

And colowort tied In bumlles seethed in oil, 

And I'linets, doves, thrushes, and outtlc-fish, 
Aiuhealarnary dressM .m^l eat in fornnion, • 
And^iolypus’s claws with care procured, 

'I'o diiiik tliein down amidst ftieirdess mix'd cups? ” 

• 

Amubkta ((imulet), which was doubtless of oriental 
derivation, was a fancied preservative agaigst hodiiy dis- 
orders and magic. — It was usually a precious stone: 

Totus Oriens,” says &liny, pro amuletis *traditur 
gcstarc earn jaspidem qutg ex iis smaragde similis cst.” 

It was suspended round the neck ; and was thought to. 
^‘xercise peculiar efficacy in regard to children. 

Anaunosai:, were *readers the servile class, who 
read to their piasters, especially at table. — There was 
one at least in every respectable house, — a proof that 
the Romans were not so illiterate as some writers would ^ 
have us suppose. This custom of reading at meals 
appears to have been borrowed by Sfi Benedict from the 
classical times : in his celebrated Rule, renders, th« 

VOIi. II. D 
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exercise obligatory on the communities of his order. 
The Amanuemwj the writer or secretary, was also a 
slave ; but condition of both was manifestly much 
'above that of the other doyoestics, since they had the 
honour of playing ^and joking with their master : Cum 
amanu&isibus suis,” says Suetonius, spea*king of •the 
emperor Titus, per lusum jocumque certanlcin.’* 
Anoile, ^NCiLiA, were shields c or bucklers, which, 
according' to the superstitious^ Uoiqans, had flescendcd 
from heaven in the tinie^of that half-l’abulous kiflg, 

Numa »At first one only was vouchsafed, through the 

influence of the n^nuph Egeria ; but such was its effi- 
cacy in staying flie plaguc,»such the^^virtiie wliich it 
posses-ed against^ the assault even of an enemy — Kge- 
ria declared that so long as it remained in any city, 
that city would Ix' impregnable — that the Romans and* 
their king were naturally af^^aid of losing it. In the 
view of removing the apprehension, nc^ less than the 
temptation iq theft, Nurna caused several more to be 
manufactured — all of course endued with the same 
miraculous ])owerS — and «feuspc^uled them in the temple 
of Mars. We ft^d of twelve, each confided to the 
care df a priest; and there was a festival in their 
honour, cotnmenchig <011 the first day of March, and 
continuing three days. ■* In it the priests carried each 
his sacred buckler in the right hand, holding at the 
same -time fi: javelin in the left. The Saliaris Coana 
closed the festival. ♦•During the procession, no marriage 
could bb celebrated, no arms fijt on, no jourhey under- 
taken, no public or serious a^t attempted ; and he who 
ventured to disregard the prohibition, was considered 
obnoxious to the wralh of the gpds. ‘ When war was 
declared, these sacred shields were taken from the tem- 
ple, and during thirty days carried through the city, 
amidst singular demonstrations of joy. This was ap- 
propriately termed movere ancAlia ; and unless the 
custom was observed pribr to a campaign, the super- 
stitioufs judged unfavourably of the event. 

' Ancill^, whose name is said — 110 
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doubtj very erroneously — to be derived from king 
Ancus, who made so great a number of women captives. 
— Their functions appear to have beemreftricted to the. 
service of their mistress ; ato dressing licr hair^ attend- 
ing her to tje bath, making her bed, &c. : th(jy were, 
in* fact, her body servants. As they were rea nm 
permnfP^ they, could not be cited in judgment, but their 
master answered fornhem. • 

^Anklabhis, theisacr(?d t^ble, on which tfie victim, 
just sacrificed, was laid to ne skinned and divided. — 
Anelabria yiQn^. brSzen vessels used in the'sacrificiah 
rites. • 

An COR A, tfi(^ anchor^ tRc invention of which is, by 
Paiisanias, attributed to Midas ; inoiic probably, how- 
ever, the honour is due to the Tyrrheniftns. — Its con- 
strnction and shape varied among the ancients. Very 
anciently it was of dom, c^pcciall]|^ of marble : iron 
was a much Subsequent improvement : wood, in fact, 
appears to have intervened betw'een stejne and iron. 
Thus Atliena‘us speaks of wooden anchors ; but lead, 
in a somewhat heavy mass, \vas fixectin the extremity ; 
hence the dm/- ancorarnvif , — an expression explicable 
enough. Uefeye anchors were invented, and indeed after 
their invention, where from tlftir Vostliwcss or rarity 
they could not be procured, heaVy sand-bags were used ; 
but in the harbours and bays, ropes, tied to posts fast- 
ened on the shore, were a still simpler exiJidient.* It is 
curious to contiunplate the progress* of human ijnprove- 
inents. tirst, a rope 4ied to a stake ; next, sand- 
bags ; then, huge stones then, wood with lead at 
.the extremity ; next, iron, but of a most inartificial* 
shape, without* teeth or prongs. At first* there w'as 
one tooth only : time was retired for the addition of 
a second, the honour of which is ascribed to Anachar- 
sis, the Scythian. . 

The nneora sacra was the sheet anchbr, used only* 
in times of danger. — The ^Ancorq^ia were the ropes 
which held the anchor. • • 

Andabatas, a species of gladiators, X’ho generally 
B 2 
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fought on horseback^ with their eyes bandaged^ each 
provided with a peculiar helmet : sometimes they 
appear to haverfonght from chario'ts. 

Andron, th^t part of a (^ecian, and, subsequently, 
of a l^man hous^, where the men abojje, and the 
entrance of which was prohibited to the women. 'Wie 
unrestrained intercourse of the sexes- was^ unknown to 
antiquity.— ^The apartment was long and narrow, and 
r in it the ,ihen received the visits of ^eir male friends. 

Anoaui, couriers, originitlly employed by the kings 
ipf Persia, und posted at certain distances throughout the 
empire, that the r^yal orders might be communicated 
with the grekter celerity. — Htnce Angaiia signified the 
obligation of supplying horses and vehicles for the 
messengers on. land, and ships for iheir transport by 
sea. 

Anguis, a serp^it, much us^'d in divination. — It was 
portentous of good no less than of evil', according to 
tfce circumstances in which it was exhibited. Of 
good : 

f ^ .. 

Dixerat hsec,^aliquis cum lubriciis anguis ah imis 
Si’pteiii ingciis gyrus, septem volumina trax’t 
Ainplexus placide tumulum, lapsusque oer^aras.’* 

, f VlRG. 

Of evil ; 

“ Hac agente,‘ portentuin terribili visum, anguis ex columna 
lignea olapsusy^quani terrorem fugainque in regiam fucisset, ip- 
sius rcgi.s non tain .subi*o pavore pcrculit pectus quam anxiis 
iinplevit turis.*’ — L ivy. , 

Kmu A, the soul, life. — Op its separation from the 
.body, it was puYified by one of these three elements, 
— fire, water, air ; and the three degrees were signifi- 
cant of the comparative degrees of guilt. 'J'he more 
guilty soul was purged by fire ; the less* was cleansed 
by water ; the Icmst was purified by the winds : and 
^these three manners of pii^gation are well described by 
the poet : 

“ »go exercentur pceiiis, vfterumquc nialorum 

t . Supplicitr expenduut. Afiec paiiduntur inane.s 
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Suspense ad ventos. Aliis sub gurgite vasto 
liifectum cluitur seclus, aiit exuritur igni.” Virg. 

On the expiration of the statecT period of pain, 
when the soul was blanclfed by the fire* or cleansed by 
^ter, or tweetened by the fresh *wind8, it :^se into 
Elysium. Thus the same learned poet : 

<< Quisque suos patjniur manes : exindc per jimplum 
Mittimur Elyeium, e| patici la^ta arva tcneinws, 

Doitcc longa dfes perfee^ temporis orbe 

Concretani Rixemit labein, purumque rcliquit 

iEthereuin sensiim, atquc aurai siinplicis ign^In.*’ « 

• 

By the anewnts the sgul was believed to escape from 
the mouth as through a door. Hence the expression, 
animam in primo ore vel lahrift tener^, ii^ regard to 
I those who were about to depart. Thus Seneoa, in his 

Hercules,” makes Antigoi^ say — 

^ . m 

» ■ “ banc animam levem 

Fessanique senio, nec minus quassaip malis ^ 

In ore primo teneo.** 

The last sigh was received by flie nearest relafive, 
who placed liis face, his •mouth, ito those of the dy- 
ing man^ l|pt the anima which was exhaled at the 
same time, and was impalpalfte to human touch, was 
quicklj conducted by Merciify to the shades below. 
Those who in this life, by the exerci^ of the virtues, 
had purified themselves from mortal Stains, Vere at 
once admitted into Paradfse, the •delights of which are 
a favourite theme with Wie poets : 

“ Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et earmina dicunt, 

^ Nec non Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos 

Obloquilur nqmeris septem discrimina v«cum, 

Jamquc cadem digitis, jdtn pectine pulsat eburno.'* 

ViRQ. 

That happy souls knew, and coufd in some manner 
embrace, each other in Elysium, was also the common 
belief of antiquity : * . ^ 

Isque ubi tendentenVadversdm per gramina vidit ^ 
iElneam, alacris palmas utrasque teteifdiL** 'fd* 

D 3 
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— “ da jungerc dextram, 

Da, genitorj tc^uv aiuplvAu nc sul?tralic iiustro ! '* 

. • VlRG. 

• • 

On the othe^ hand^ there *were some whose crimes 
were o^so black a iyc, that they could not be blanched 
by penal fires, and to whom an eternity of torture 
was# reserved. But fire was not the only medium 
of punishmont. From the stone «of Sisyplius to the 
► wheel o( *1x100, there was fariety enough. Some 
were turned into beasts, bitds, fish, reptiles. — Those 
who killed themselves, or were thc^ victims of others* 
cruelty, or who were deprived of sepulchral rites, 
wandered drsconsolately, — tht; former cn the shades, 
the latter on the sfiorcs of the Stygian flood, until the 
accomplislfmonA of a period fixed by the Fates. Why 
the victim should be confounded with the suicide, 
misfortune with flesperation,^. neither philosophy nor 
poetry condescends to inform us. 

t Annuluss, Y^as used in a wide sense, being generally 
taken for wliatever was round; but in the present 
article we shall coiVsider it o‘iily as the — Its 

origin is lost in the# night cf antiquity. That it was 
believed to have been in use during the fabulous times, 
is evident fropi the fable of Prometheus, whom Her- 
cules delivered on the condition that ho was ever 
afterwards to wear an iron ring on his finger in memory 
of his Crime. , » Pessimum vita* scelus," says Pliny, 
qui annulum primus iiiduit uligitis. Nec hoc quis 
fecerit, {raditur ; nam de Prbmetheo omnia fabulosa 
arbitror.” The same author • proceeds to say that he 
finds no mention of the ihig in the Trojan times ; that 
Homer no where alludes to one. ^Nothing, however, 
is more certain than that rings ’were in use before the 
Trojan war, if not among the Greeks, dearly among 
the ancient Jews ahd Egyptians. When Judah turned 
in to his daughter.in-law, T^amar, (Genesis xxxviii. 1 8.) 
he left as a pledge his bracelet and ring ; and Joseph 
received I the ring from the yoyal finger of Pharaoh 
(ili. *42.). The custom passed, in all probability. 
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through Greece before it was known in Italy ; yet, if 
Dionysius lie right, it was of great antiquity even in the 
latter country : he speaks of the Sabftiesf as having an 
abundance of rings. They were not, however, gene- 
ra^y w'orn iii Rome, not even by tfte great, bc4fore the 
expulsion of the ancient royal line. The statues of 
Numa and of- SerVius Tullius were the only ones of the 
kings wd^pse finger bhre the ornament. — Bfitpno'ugh in 
regard to the antiquity. lu its origin the ring was of 
the comm onestmie^al, — iron, lead, copper; next came 
silver ; then gold ; and lastly, a diamond adorned th:. • 
centre, the workmanship keeping |iace wjth the ma- 
terial. Refore*preci()Us stones, however, were used, the 
human countenance was often sculptftred in the same 
^ place ; and after their introduction, it ofPen appeared on 
the gem. Thus the ring had three distinct parts : the 
orhirnfftrim, or circle ; ^he pu/a, or bezil; and the 
precious stonA But golfl, and even silver, was too 
costly a material for the great bulk of thd Romans, wRo 
were yet as fond of th<e baqble as tt)e wealthiest paj^i- 
cians. Hence some were gilt, othejs plated ; some of 
ivory, others of amber. Even slaves were resQlved to 
follow the ftshion ; but iron ns tlie only material 
within their reach : if they weiy enfranclfisod, however, 
they cqjild change the metal ; and that change is some- 
times made to signify the elevation in the^social grade: 

** Mutiivitquc genus, Ifcvsquc igtfblnle ferrum 

Ex Ait, et celso luitoMm sequavit honore.” * S'cat. 

Why slaves should be prohibited f^om wearing gold 
, rings is suflSciently apparent. ’'Fhey were long the 
distinctive mark of 'a senator : there was Cven a time 
when senators wore them only on solemn occasions ; 
but by degrees the use became general, and was soon 
adopted by the milites, or horsemen, no less than the 
senators. How general the pse in the time of Annibal* 
may be inferred from the vast#number he sent to 
Carthage, as* a trophy of ,4118 victory at Canmft. But 
the slaves, resolved to look as gaudy as their superiors, 
j> 4 
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perhaps even to appear among strangers above their 
degraded state, soon found out the way to gild tlieir 
iron. Ncci\on«et servitia/' says Pliny, jam ferrum 
auro cingunt/'f After the fall of the republic, gold 
rings \v*ere very generally worn by the soli^iers, by Ae 
imperial amanuenses, by comedians, and by freedmen. 
But«the patron who enfranchised his 'slave, did not by 
that act em|ibwer him to wear that ‘brnblem of honour- 
able freedom. The jus aiinutoram' was conceded by 
the prince, with the consent of the*- patron. The 
privileged 'orders at length took the alarm ; and at their 
instigation Tiberiiyt sanctioned a law, that in future no 
one whose father or paternal grandfather had not a 
revenue of 400 ' greater sesterii, should enjoy the 
honour. STustitiiaii, however, by one universal decree, 
granted it to all men above the rank of libertus inclu- 
sively, without the necessfty applying to the sove- 
reign. 

*In the luxurious period of the empire, the Romans 
had two rings; one heavy for the winter, the other 
light for the summer : 

Ventilet iostivum digitis Sudan tibus aiiruin, 

Nec sutferre queat majuris pondera gc.niiue.” 

Juv 

The face of an ancestor, of a friend, or the reigning 
prince, was np^the only sculpture on rings : often an 
event, such as^.k victory or a triumph, was substituted. 
Thus, apeording to Dio Cassius, Pompey bad three 
trophies on his ring, or rather, ‘perhaps, on three rings ; 
for though it wa^ anciently accounted disreputable, as 

idle, criminal ostentation, to wear more than one ring 

Apud veteres," says St. Isidore, ultra unum annu- 
lum uti infame habitum vfri*' — yet in time three were 
scarcely infamous : 

— • << sjcpe notatus 

* Cum trifus annulis modo la'va Priscus itiani." 

Hor. 

Nothing** is more rapid than*- the progress of luxury. 
Three rings vfere soon common : what more natural 
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than the number to equal that of the fingers ? Thus 
Martial : 

** Per cujus digitos currit levis anntilus omnes.'* 

• • 

Of course^^as nobody could pretend to be at the 
h^ght of fashion, who had not one to each finger, the 
display would soon cease to be a distinction. Xf’hat 
then remained, in «order to exhibit botli* wealth and 
^nity, or at Ica^ respectability, but to futnish each * 
finger with moije than one ^ Thus Lucian tells us of 
one man Vho had M^teen, But folly, which is no less 
contagious than the plague, did notend there: if one finger 
could bear throe or four fings, why not one joint ? 

** Sardonydias, smaragdos, adamantas, jaspidas uno 
Portat in aiticulo Stella, Severe metis.*' • Mart. 

When a person was dying, the ring was taken from 
his fingers — doubtless N d!sappoii :4 ^he cupidity of 
the domesticjf who waited on the corpse. It, however, 
appears to have l)een returned to tho finger whan 
the corpse was laid on the funeral pile. It was em- 
ployed in various uses. iTlie moU ancient was* to 
seal lettere with the sculptured bezii.* “ Vetcres,"' says 
Macrobius* non ornatus, sed signandi causu annulum 
sccum circum ferebant." But the inoa* singular one 
was to 511 the cavity — and most had one — with poison, 
that the wearer might be prepared for \he changes of 
fortune. Alii,” says Pliny, “ sub gemirtis ven 5 na clu- 
dunt, sicyt Demosthenbs oratorifm suinmus ^Graicia?, 
annulosque gratia mortw habent.” Thus Archias, to 
escape the wrath of Antipater, swaljowed the poison 
• which lay beneath the bezil of his ring ; and Annibal; 
as related by Aurelius Victor : Unde liomana legatione 
repetitus ne Romanis traderetSr, hausto, quod sub annuli 
gemma habuerct, veneno, absumptus est.’" Sometimes, 
too, the cavity was made to. contain letters and other 
written instruments. — The mode of weftring the ring/ 
was various at various periods. At^one time the right, 
at another the left, now either hand, now one finger, 
then another, had the honour, until the right haiM 
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being found inconvenient for the purpose, each finger 
and member of the left was by chJgrces laden with the 
vain bauble. ® 

The ring wus employed ki various ways. — 1. Its 
tradili«a by a dying man often betokened ihe adoption 
of the person to whom it was delivered as heir to him 

whopgave it. Thus, when the dying Alexander deli- 
vered his to 5?erdiccas, he was supposed to have consigned 
witli it the care of the empire. Ncc male,*" says^ja 
profound investigator of antiquity, erat enim annulus 
Msignatoriul vel sigilhim, plerumquc doniinii et potestatis 
symbolum/* 2. /t was often delivered by the dying 
parent to the eldest son, in token of the dominion 
which the latter was to hold over the paternal substance. 

The ahnulhs natnlitius was so called, either because 
it was worn only on that day, or because it w^as one 
of the gifts which friends Kfere accustomed to send 
each other on that memorable occasion. 4. The 
mm uhm pronffhuH, or sponmlitim, was the ring of be- 
trothal, — pledge of the engagement solemnly con- 
tracted: • 

“ (,^onvcntum tai^icn, et pactum, et sponsulia liostrd 
Tempestate paras, jamqiie a tonsure maqrstrd 
Pectoris^ et digito fjignus fortasse dedisH.” .Titv. 

In the time of Pliny ’this ring was of iron. Quo 
argumente etiam nunc sponsac annulus ferreus mittitur, 
isque sine ge»(ima.'' Before the time of St. Isidore, 
iron had^ given way th gold. Foeminip non usjc sunt 
annulis nisi quos virgin! sponsiis miserat : neque amplius 
quam binos aureos in digitis haberi solebant." 'Fhe 
annulus Samothrax was a kind of talisman : it was 
engraven with magic characters; and its cavity con- 
tained either small portions of herbs cut at certain 
times, •or of stones found under certain constellations. 
The fool who wore it believed himself secure against 
Snisfortunes, hay, in the high way to success. Its 
appellation, SamothiiaXf appears to have been derived 
from the superior delight 'which the people of that 
i&land took in 'mystical things. 
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Annus, the year — 1. The computations of time 
among the different nations of antiquity is one of the 
most difficult subjects of historical reaearfh. Omitting 
that of the Asiatic nations, and commencing with that 
of the Greqjcs, we do not find th#t this peopje^had 
much knowledge of the data on wliich such calculations 
could be fouiided*, until they were drawn into seme 
species of intercourse with the Babylonians* and Egyp- 
tiaiis. The regular suc^es^on of the seasons* . indeed, 
naturally ^indicated the firit grand division of time ; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, mov^d in one 
perpetual circle : hut how estimate fjie exact limits of 
each ? consequently, how* fix the duration of the civil 
year ? In this respect the progress* of improvement 
was slow. Jn the heroic ages, the years Werchumbered 
oy the return of seed-time and of harvest, of* labour 
and of rest. These we«e the grantjl divisions which 
all men couM comprehend. The subdivision into 
hovra was equally unknown : morning, noon-<Iay, and 
evening, are the onljj distinctions which the most 
ancient records contain. Tfnis Homer speaks of the 
rising and.of the declining*sun ; a^d he mentions the 
time wheii*th|| woodman, fiitiguod with labour, spreads 
the sylvan meal on the grass.' Jlut, as Herodotus 
informs^us, after tlie use of thi pole, of the sun-dial, 
and the distinction of twelve parts in tlie*s^lar day, was 
learned from the Babylonians, a more tfUificiaf mode 
of division began to prevfiil/ Ne^l to the periqd indi- 
cated by the revolution of^the sun, was that of the moon, 
which indeed must have been observed as anxiously 
^and almost as anciently as the other. By a rough* 
calculation, twelve of tlie latter are found» to be in- 
cluded in one of the former ; but, as one might rea- 
sonably expect, the relative adjustment of the lunar 
with the solar revolution was,^in the infancy of astrono- 
mical science, a problem of surpassing difficulty, — in • 
fact of impossible attainment' until^ by successive ex- 
periments, an approximati^ to the truth was obtained. 

1 hales has the honour of being the firsf to introduce 
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into general practice the system of the Babylonians, 
with, however, some slight deviations from it. He 
made the dufatien of each moon thirty days, so that 
the year, whioli consisted of* twelve months, amounted 
to 36(1^,, days only. * But he himself discovered that the 
solar revolution comprised a greater number of days ; 
an(V by intercalating in every third y«ar an addi- 
tional number, he endeavoured^ to Supply the deficiency. 

® But as .that intercalation f.consiste(l** of the days ii\^a 
whole month, and was applied at the ond of. every se- 
cond instead of every third year, the year was, with 
singular carelessii/:ss, made to consist of 375 days. 
This calculation was so outrageous, so rfiuch worse than 
the old one of 3G0 days, that we may doubt whether it 
was ever VeceiVed in any city of (Ireece. It is certain^ 
that soon afterwards Solon, who more narrowly watched 
the length of luxation, afid <stimated it at less than 
30 and more than 29 days, decreed thht the months 
should consist alternately of 30 and 2Q. But here 
again was a difierence of 11 days between the civil and 
soiar year ; for tiyelve lunations consisting alU*rnately of 
30 and 29 days, ahiount ohly to 3.54. To isupply ibis 
defect at the end of every second year an efnbolistic or 
intercalary month of twenty- two days was added. But 
by the more accurate observations of the Kgyptians, it 
had been foitnd that the solar year contained .36.5 J days, 
and that in^'four years a, day was consequently lost. 
Hence the improvement effeefeu by Solon, that at the 
end of every fourth year the •embolistic month should 
contain twenty-/Arce. The year was thus made to 
'consist of its due number of days. But this cycle was 
attended with one obvious inconvenience : the addition 
of 45 days in every four ^ears made the cycle terminate 
in the midst of a lunar month, and, consequently, greatly 
altered both the commen(;ement and end of the civil 
•'year. It was accordingly resolved that the cycle should 
be extended to eig/it years, during which three whole 
months (or 96 days) could intercalated. This^pe- 
fiod of eight years remained in force during some time. 
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when^ as the inquisitive reader \ 7 ill easily have divined^ 
it was proved to be erroneous. The lunar revolution 
is not exactly measure'd by 29 ^ days, #n Aher words by 
the alternation of 30 and* 29 ; so that •in the time of 
Meton, ther^ was a visible differened^ between th^ Solar 
anS lunar motions. To correct this error, he invented 
his famous cy.cle of nineteen years, often called after 
his name, which Was received with unbounded ap- 
plause by the Atkeniaifs, termed it the. Golden 
Number. Perceiving that •in I 9 years the sun and 
moon retdrned to the same position in the* heavens, 
the one performing 19> the other* 235 revolutions, 
and still j)reserfing the Ad lunar year of 354 days ; 
he added seven intercalary months, in such years as 
to make the motions of the two luminaiies keep pace 
tis nearly as possible with each other. Thus, of the 
seven months, he inscrteckond in thci third, another in 
the fifth, another in the eighth, another in the eleventh, 
another in the thirteenth, another in the sixteenth, and 
the last in the nineteenth year of his period. For the 
common purposes of life, this calculation was sufficient ; 
but it was^liscovered that, kt the end of every cycle, 
the moon liud gained seven hours over the sun. Seven 
hours in nineteen years seemed no'great excels ; but in two 
centuries it would amount to aftout three days, and in 
a thousand years to half a month. Where religious fes- 
tivals were to be held, the lii^hcst possible "accuracy was 
desirable ,• and we find Hhat Calippus formed a new 
cycle, whicli embraced fi)ur of Meton's, and conse- 
quently extended to 7^> years. His ojlrject was to de- 
«luct one whole day from the 76 th year, to reduce the 
excess of the Idnar aver the solar time. Ihrt even this 
improvement was not faultless f for 7 hours X 4 = 28 
hours, containing one whole day and four hours. The 
difference of 4 hours in every 76 years, or of one day 
in 456 years, was slight enough ; but it induced Hip- 
parchus to form a new cycle, containing four of Calippus, 
and consequently sixteen of Meton. To have been 
accurate, however, it should have contained six of Ca-' 
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lippus ; for as the excess was still four hours every 76 
years, 76 x 6, or 456 years, would be necessary before 
another day Bould be deducted from the find year. 
The above were not the only cycles invented by the 
Greclcf ; but they </ere the most important,#and are suf- 
ficient to convey a tolerably correct notion of the subject. 

That we may here finish all we have Jto say on tlie 
subject of time, we shall briefly advert to the inferior 
subdivisions into monthff, and fhonrs. ^ 

I'lie months of the Gree\cs were, as .we have before 
shown, twelve in number, consisting of ilO and U[) 
days alternately. ‘ Instead of our weeks, they had 
their 'Tpia. Zexfifjf-epa, or their decades of ten days 
each. But these decades could only he complete 
where thft mrfiiths were ^Xvippiiq, or full, that is, where 
they consisted of 30 days. Where the number was 

only, the f*ast de^d&®was of necessity nine 
days only ; and the month in which it fell was called 
MiXoi;, hollor/j and from its concluding 

on the ninth day. The first of these decades, whicli 
afways began with the new moon, was named 
KrrociAe>ov, or atp^ofKivov, or’* the beginning uionth ; the 
second, /a£toi/vto?, or the middle o^' the month ; 
the third, jwqvo^ ^OiovrSq, or the ending month. It is 
useless to present the reader with a barren nomenclature 
of the monlJiA, especially as no two slates of Greece 
agreed in thV denomination. Let it he sufficient to 
observe, that they Vere gene'raUy named from some 
great religious festival. 

In regard to the denomination of the dntjs, nothing 
■ could be more simple. The first day of the first de- 
cade was either styled viOfAma, from its being the new 
moon, or Ttparvi ta-rafAty^, the first of the lieginning 
month. The rest were likewise arranged in the nume- 
rical order of each decade. Thus the second day of 
' the first dehade was divrspa KrrafAeyov ; the third, 
rpiTp) la'recfjt.eyov, apd so on to the tenth, which was 
the ta-rx/Acyov, Th^ second decade, as we have 

Already 8een,‘was the fjirjyo^ fAta-ovyro^; hence the first 
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day was termed vpusri fAetrovyro^ ; the second^ ^evrepec 
fjtetrovyro^, &c. up to Sehatij fAsa-owToq, the tenth day. 
Sometimes, however,' we find a diff*e*enl^ denomination 
for the days of the second> decade, but isufficiently oh. 
vious. Thys, instead of vparri fALo-ou/roq, we read ^parvi 
stA deKcc, one above ten ; BevTspu tici hsKa, two above 
ten, and so on to •eivcat;, the twentieth, which concliftded 
the second decade. - But this simplicity is^ not so ap- 
parent when we ar» 3 fivo at the third decade. Generally, 
iffdeed, the reckoning was* TrpwTvj sirt uv,ah, the first 
above t^vlmty ; iLvnpa. et* two aboVb twenty, 

&c. ; but we often meet with an inverted order of de- 
nomination. Tlius, instead of •Trpur'/i the first 

day of the concluding month, we rea^l pfiiovro; denaTYj, 
which in fact means the tenth of the conidiulihg month, 
* but which was used for the first. The second (lay w^as 
(^QiQviQq signifying, tht ninth, d)ut used for the 

second. But this inverted mode of computation is suf- 
ficiently explicable ; StKaTi?* signified not merely 

the tenth day of the concluding decade, but tlie tenth 
day hefurn its conclusion, — iii other wprds, the firat day. 
In like m {yin er, tvmnj, the^/mf^, might as well stand 
for the niftth^lay before the termination of the Jeeade, 
as the ninth day of it. This ’subject, boivever, will 
scarcely be intelligible without a short calendar of tlie 
month. We will select the month which 

was v\r,p-/ii, or a month of 30 days, ant( which com- 
menced on the first new nioon after the summer sol- 
stice, corresponding to .part of our June and July. 
We may observe that the name of this month was de- 
rived atro Tov TrXego'Ta? eviaTOiA^aq ^vaa-Occt fArjvi tovtuj, 
*says Suidas, from ^he number of hecatombs usually 
sacrificed in this month. 

Mtivos iffrafA^vov, or the First l^ccadc. 

1. UfOfLTivtat or urrtmevovr frpurrri, 

2. l(T7afi€Vov Seurtpa, 

3. lo-Ta/xcvou rpirri. 

4. Iffraixevov rerapTi^, • 

5. l(TTap.fyowep.irrii, 
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6. IfrrafjLevov cxtij. 

7 . IffTafievov e€fiofiri, 

, 8. laraft^pov 078017. * 

9 . IffrafJLWOv epparri. 

10. lara/ifpov Se/can;. * 

^ ^ Mrjvos fi€iTovpros, or the Second! Decade. 

1 1. Uptarri ixtcrovuros, or irpurii €vi Sexa, 

*' 1 A€vr€pa fitaovvTos, or em Seica. * 

13. Tpfrij u€<rovproSj &c. o 

' 14./t€TapTrj jbtcaovpros, &c. * 

15 . UffjLirrri [xtaovuros, 

16 . lS.KTri fltffOVPTOSj &c. 

17. E€Sofiri iJ.t<rovPTOf, &c. 

18 . O78017 fi€(r})UproSt &c. 

1 9. Evvarij fMf<rovvroSy Sec, 

120. Ef/cas, or, tiKoarri. 

And now fdr the inverted order of the numbers ; — 

Mijvos ^Oiovros, or the Third Decade. 

‘^1. ♦fliOi/Tos 86KaTf„ or iravoficvi;^ Sc/can;, termed also ir/xim; 

€ir tiKadi. • ^ 

aw. ♦fltovTos €v,varrif or dtvrepa eir* ewaSi, &:c. 

23. ♦CiovToj 07807;, or TpiTi; €ir’ clxaSi, &c. 

24* ♦810KTOS c$8ojU7;,tor TCTopio; €ir’ tiKudi, Sec, 

2.5. ♦8xoi/toj c/fTi;, tfr rreiJLVTri €ir* eiKaSi, ScC. 

26. ♦CfpvTos ire/*im;, V)r «ktij €^’ ciicaSt, &c. 

27. ^BiotfTOs TcTopTi;, or t€Sofi 7 j cir’ 61x081, &c. , ‘ 

28. ♦01OJWOJ rpiTTit or 07861; 6ir* cixcSi, ^c. 

29. ^0iO)/Tor SfvTtpa, or tuparr} €ir’ ewaSi, See, 

30. Enj KOI 1 ^ 60 ,,. or rpiaxar, or SrifiriTpias, 

2. If froA\ the Grecian we turn to the Italian, es- 
pecially the Aoman Method* of computing time, we shall 
find soihe difficulty in tracing dts origin. Whether the 
ancient people of Latium, who in stupidity may fairly 
.be classed with 'barbarous nations, had any notion of 
the divisiop of time adopted by the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, and even ♦he Greeks, may perhaps be 
doubted. They are said, at a subsequent period, to 
have taught Horn ulus the division of the year into ten 
o months, whio}i contained no more than ,304< days. Of 
these the first was Mars; in honour of the God from 
whom Jlomulus prdiessed to be sprung. It is remark- 
able that thisu:clcbrated man caused fow* of his months 
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to consist of SI clays, — a number for which there was 
no precedent. Was this done through | superstitious 
veneration for an odd number ? Such* we are toM^. was 
the motive which actuated! his succcssdr Nuina, who 
m|dc the months to consist alternate^ of 31 andpffip 29 
days. Numa, more enlightened than Romulus, adopted 
the Grecian oom|iutation of 354 days ; but, dreading 
an even .number, lie augmented it by oftc;^ so as to ; 
nyike tlie year dbntain 34i5. By reducing^ ^.^rtain 
months of llomiilu^ from 30 to 29 da^/^ltd 
reduced the whole year to less than ne pot 

added two new months t(^the calendw ; th^ firsts called 
Januarius, he placed at the beginning, 4h# litter, Fe^ 
hruariufiy at the end of the year. ilPfter all,* however, 
^the calendar was very defective, since fhe {olpr year 
consisted of 3(i5 days and a fraction. To remedy this 
defect, Numa introduced* every two y€ars an em holistic^ 
month, nameh McrcedoniuSy in honour of the goddess 
who presided over merchandise. Stifl thft civil did ndt 
correspond with the solar y^ar ; an^J Servius Tullyis 
was obliged to decree tliat once ins every 23 years 
Mercedonhia should be struSk from *1110 calendar* For 
common f)ui^oscs, tliis new ^arrangement, however 
complicated, might have served ^ hut, tlirdhgh the igno- 
rance v roguery of the augurs, to whom was con- 
fided the computation, and who did not ^intercalate at 
the proper periods, a wide, difference was at length 
found hetpreen the astrcmomical and civil ycat, — no 
less, indeed, than 67 days. Assisted by an eminent 
mathematician, whom he brought from Alexandria, 
•Julius Coesar undertook the reformation of the calendar.' 
The civil year was made to equal the *solar^ and 
consequently was made to contain 365^ day8« Re- 
taining the twelve months as established by Numa, yet 
rejecting the embolistic inonsh MorcedonOufy he devi- 
ated considerably from the pleasure of a lunation by 
adding to the days of the month. Hitherto these 
months had consisted of.* 355 days: they w<?re now 
made to contain 365 ; and this was effected by adding . 

VOIi. II. E 
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me day to Aprils June, September and November ; and 
two days to January, August, ant} December. Hence, 
by this addition df 10 days to the current months, they 
consisted of ^10 and of 31 clays. In regard to the (> 
houA,«or one fourfh of a day, which remained over, he 
caused a whole day to be intercalated every fourth year ; 
and*every fourth was termed bixucjctflp, from the sixth 
calmda beihg reckoned twice in \hat year (hift sexti 
calendaii) and consisted of«36(J day#, lint though this 
arrangement might very well serve for the future, what 
was to be* done with the days which*liad been gained by 
the errors of the* past computation } Ciesar did not 
hesitate to add the 6‘7 days which remaified of the year 
prior to his reformation of the calendar, to the inter- 
calary month bf the year 708 — the period of that re- 
formation. Hence that year was long known as Annus 
Confusionis, or the year ^f confusion. From that year 
must this Julian period be reckoned: it ^ has remained 
In force unto* our own days, subject to one reformation 
ogly, — that of jjopc Gregory* XIV., who took into 
account the fract^7n of an hour omitted by Caesar. 

Thg following tables will exhibit the relative duration 
of the three different computations of Rcnnllus, Numa, 
and Caesar, * 


1. AhvoSiKomuli. I 

2. Annus 

N UiJiE. 

Martiiic V 

- 31 

Januarius 

- 29 

Aprilis 

fT 30 / 

J^Y-b/uarius 

- - 28 

Maius • 

- 31 

^Martius 

- 31 

Junius 

- 30 

Aprilis 

- 29 

Qiiintilis - 

- 31 

Mains 

- 31 

Sextilis - - 

- 30 

Junius 

- - 29 

September ^ - 

- 30 

Cluintills • 

- 31 

October - 

- 3? 1 

Sextilis - 

- - 29 

November 

- 30 

September 

- 29 

December - 

- 30 

October - 

- - 31 




November 

- 29 

• 

304' i 

December 

- - 29 


354 

1 


355 
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3. Annus CiSSAKis. 


Janiiarius • 
Februarius 
Miirtius 
^prilis 
Mains 
Junius 
Quiiitriis 
Sextilis • 
8cpteiri)er 
October 
Noveinlft'r 
Dcceinbcr 



• il 

• 30 

31 


^ dies habuit 


J 


30 

31 
31 

30 

31 

30 

31 


3f)5 


a 


• # 

• The namt^s of these months^ as the reader will im- 
mediately perceive, have undejgone a partial alteration ; 
the signification of all ii?ay perhaps gratify curiosity. 
Mnrtiuff, the Jirst month in the ancient year, was so 
called because it was consecrated to Mars! Why Ro- 
mulus commenced the y^ar wUh this month is explainc^l 
by Ovid : • 

“ Omni;) tunc virent, tunc est nova tcinpoiis a'tas;* 

Sic anflus per ver incipien^us erat.” 

AprUiSy the second of the inontRs in the ancient calen- 
dar, is said to be derived from apcn>f?/to open ; be- 
cause in that month the flowers begin to of^cn. It was 
consecrated to Venus, probably fronfits beauty, ^aius, 
the next, ivas probably dA'ivod from Maia, the mother 
of Mercury. It was sacred to the aged ; doubtless 
from its adaptation to an enfeebled bodily constitution. 
^uniuft probably tooK, its name from the celebrated ex- 
peller of the kings, or perhafs from Juno, who had 
feasts celebrated during its continuance. QuintUis, the 
fifth month, was changed into Julius , in honour of 
C&esar, who was born in it : *the change ^as made at 
the instance of Mark Antony^* Sejcfilis, by a decree of 
the senate, was named Augustus, partly because that 
emperor won most of his frophies in this? month, and* 
£ 2 
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partly for a reason \vhich will soon be explained. In 
it he was rnac^p consul for the ii^st time ; in it he ob- 
tained three triuin'^ibs ; in it he subjugated Egypt ; in 
it he put an enfl to the civil ^ars. September, Octobery 
JVovi^nrbery and December sufficiently indittutc the nu- 
merical order which they hold in the calendar. In 
regafd to the two new months introduced by Nuina, 
January j^nd February, the former ivas named in honour 
of Janus, to whom, as the god of ^ agriculture and jof 
peace, the Roman legislator was niuclv attached. He 
assigned to the god the first place, the place of honour, 
the beginning of jthe year, thereby implying that in- 
dustry and peace should be the first Objects of man. 
The lesson was peculiarly needed by a people so war- 
like as (he Rofnans. FehruariitSy the last month of the 
ancient year, was so called from the verb fehruare, to 
purify ; because t* lustration Was then made for the sins 
of the people during the whole year. "The sacrifices 
A'erc generally oftered on the tombs of the dead, to 
pjjopitiate the Dii^Maneif.^ We have already observed, 
that in the sequeV, this month was transferred from the 
last to. the second place in tlie calendar. *» 

The division of each month was into (kJenda, Nones, 
and /dc.y. CaJendoi is derived from the old verb mlarv, 

to assemble ; because on that day the people wjere con- 
voked by the pontifis to attend the solemnities of the new 
moon, and to hear on what day the nones would fall. 
Hence ‘the Calends only erobra'ced one day, —the first of 
the month. The Nonce, or Atones, were so called because 
lliey fell nine days before the ides. In general they fell 
* on the fifth day of each month ; but in four monthS; 
viz. March, May, July, and October, they fell on the 
sevonth. But if the calends comprised only one day, 
and the nones commence before the fifth or 

seventh, what denominatioki was given tq the intervening 
days ? They were dAte4 from their proximity to tlie 
nones. Thus tt^ eecotid day of any month, where the 
nones Yell on th<§' fifth, was ^4&ted quutuor nmus ; that 
IS, supplying the' ellipsis of the preposition, quat'utrt 
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ante mnas. In like manner, the third day was tertia 
mntis; the fourth, or day before the nones, pridie 
nmms. If the nones arrived on the* seventh, the date 
of the second day, viz. that following the calends, was 
sdifta norms f that is, sexta ante ndhas, IduSyM the 
idcsy comes from a Tuscan verb, iduare, to divide ; so 
called, because it ‘divided ekch month into two ^)arts 
nearly ecjual: in eij;ht of the months it •fell on the 
t^irteentli, in foura[)n th*e fi$|;ecnth of the montli. The 
mode of computing the intervening days between the 
nones and the ides, was exactly similar to fhat which 
was observed in regard to those between the calends 
and nones. IHuis the day after the nones was oefava 
{ante) idus, the third was septima ^{arife) ulus, iH:c., 
down to pridie idiiSy on the day before the ides. 'J'he 
days immediately following the ides, down to the ter- 
mination of the month, wer<f calculatid in reference to 
the calends of* the succeeding month. Thus, w'hcn the 
ides fell on the 15th, as for instance the 1 5th of l\Iarch, 
if a Roman dated from the following^ day, the Kith, he 
wTOte 17 {ante) calendns Apr iUs, liecsyise 17 days were 
wanting to the calends or •first day of the succeeding 
month. Again, if the date wxtc the 25i\\, the expres- 
sion was octnva (ante) calaidas*Aprilis, • 

Nothing can more clearly sTiow the carelessness or 
the knavery of the pontiffs, than the fadtj^that, though 
the principles on which the Julian caleittlar was con- 
structed were so obvious , *001 many^years elapsed before 
they had confounded the* system : instead of observing 
leap-year every fourth, they caused i| to be observed 
.every third year ; so that in 36 years they had reckoned' 
12 bissextiles,* To correct this serious errof, Augustus 
decreed that during the ncx# 12 years no bissextile 
should be observed ; that each of these years shoxdd 
consist of 365 days only ; ^nd that* consequently the 
three days anticipated by the blunder sliould be ab-* 
sorbed by the regulation. It was qn this occasion that 
the month SeMilis was changed into Augustus, iif honour 
of that emperor. * * 

K 3 
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The names and appropriation of the Roman months 
are well described in the following verses of Ausonius : 

« DE itlEJJSIBUS fETRASTICHA, 

Idyll. II. 

^ ' JaMUAR1|TS. 

llic'Jani mcnsis saccr esitaspice ut^aris 
Thura inicent, suitiant ut pia thyra Lares 

Annonim fccitq. caput iiatalis honorum, 

Purpureos fa&tis qui iiumcrat proceres. 

FkBRLT ARIL'S. 

AtqiKm ceruleus nodo constringit rnnictus 
Qiiiq. paludiculam prcnderc gaudct .‘ivcm, 

Doidnla qucm jactu pluyio circumvciiit Iris, 
lioniulco rku Februa iiiehis habet. 

« , Martiiis. 

CInclum jiello lique pro»nptum ost cognosccrc mensem, 

^ Mars olU nc^'TTicn, Mars dedit exuvias, 

Tcnipus vcr, fic^dus pctutins, et garrula hirundo 
^liidicat, et sinus lactis, ct herba virens.^ j 

- AruiLis. 

Conlecta myrto Vencrein vcneratur ApriJis 
Luniei^ juris habet, quo iiitet alma Ceres. 

Caerous a'dextra flamraas diffundit odorcs, 

JBalsama nec desunt, quis icdolut Fapbia. 

M Alt’s. 

Cunctas veris^ opes, et picta rosaria gemmis 
Lanigeri in calaitiis, aspice, Mains habet. 

Mensis Atlantigena; ductus cognomine Maias 
Qucm merito inultum diligit Urania. 

JiJNIUS. 

^ Mudus membra dehinc solarcs rcspicit horas 
Junius ac Plicebum ifccterc monstrat iter. 

Id^m nmturas Cfrcris designat aristas 
^ Florale^q. fuges, liiia fus'd docent. 
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£ccc coloratos osteytat Julius arcus ^ 

Critics cui rutilos spicea scrta ligaift. 

Morijs saiiguincos pruibii^ gravidata racepios : 

Quic i^cdio Cancri sydcre lacta vifct* 

. AuuufiTus. 

Lontj^nos laticeS) t‘t lucida pocula vitro * 

Ccrno, lit dciticrso forri^us ore bibat. 

Alterrio rcgiy signatus nomine incnsis 

I.atona gcnitalli quo xicrhibcnt liccaten. i 

* Sfi^TEMnER. * 

Surgcntcs acinos varies, et pnesecut iwas 
September, sub <|uo mitia poma jacentJ* ' 

Ca|jtivaiii filo gaudens religasse laccrtam, 

Qua' suspCTisa Dianu^iioi>yc ludit o^us. 

• 

October. • 

• 

Dat preiisuin IcporcMii, cuinq. ipso palmito fatUS} 

October, pinguis dat tibi*ruris avcS| 

Jam b^omios sjmmarc Jaevs, et sonarc 

Appjirct vino vas calet ecce novo, • 

Novkmbe*. 

Carl)asco surgens post liiiiic indutus aniiCti^ 

JMcnsis ab antiquis sacra dcamq. colit: 

A quo vix avidus sisti^ coftipescaftjr anser. 

Dewtusq. satis iibcr# fert humeris. 

December. • 

Annu sulcata! conjecta ct semina terrae • 

Poscit liyeins, pluvio de J%ve cuncta inadent. 

Aurca nuuc revocct Satunii festa December, 

Nunc tibi cum Domino ludcreverna licet." 

^ * • I 

The names of the llomap days, as every schoolboy 
knows, were derived from those of the seven jplancts. 
They are thus described bj' the same autljor : 

E 
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“ Ausonii Idyll, XV, 

Nomina, quae scptcin vericntibiis apta diehus 
Annus Habcl, totidem lenantes fccere planetae 
Quos inc^fessa volucns vf^rtiginc niundus, 

Signorum ol)|iqua jubet instatione vagari. 

Primum, supromumque diem radiatus hduet Sol. 
Proxima iVaterme succedit Luna coronac. 

' Tertius assequitur Titania lumina 'Mavors. 

Merc'jrius quarti sibi vindica^ aUra diei. 

In>jstrant quintam Jovis aifrea sif^era zonam^ 

Sexta salutigerum seqiutur Venus alma pareiitcra. 
Cupeta supergrediens SaturnI septirpa lux cst. 

Octava instaurct revolubilis orbita Solem.” 

Ansarium, is worth the n6tice of modern chanccL 
lors of the exchequer : they cannot fail to have consi- 
derable vA-neration for their Roman predecessors, who 
taxed earthen or glass vases which had handles, — The 
Ansarii were coljectovs of^the^tax. 

Antkambulones, slaves who cleared the way for 
their masters by crying out to the crowd. Date locum 
domino meo! 

* Antkc<ena, thp preparatory repast, the first course, 
which generally oonsistedoof such tiling;^ as were 
likely * to stimulate the appetite. Kgi^s,; however, 
are not very .stimulating, unless cooked in a way some- 
what different from that which prevails in Kngland ; 
yet that they were common is proved by the proverb, 
CantaiM ab qpo nsque ad mala, — to sing from the first 
course ^to the desert^, that 'is, Ouring the whole enter- 
tainment. 

Antbptlani, Antesignani. — See Acies. 

Antrum, a cave, renowned as the abode of some 
nymphs, B'ho were thence called AnVticolic , — M^hen 
fountains and springs, w^tether on land or in the re. 
cesses of the deep, were furnished with inhabitants, — 
as when Orpheus* speaks of the kings which inhabited 
1 the watery pulaces beneatli the deep fountains, — no 
wonder that caves, whether dry or watery, should have 
these inmates : hence the seppulis pmdmtibus antrum, 
the nymphartim domus, of Virgil. 
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9 • AP£r.« APOTHEOBIS. 

Aper^ the boa^, as a dish, was well known to the 
Romans. It was served as the prima mensa, or first 
course. At first, simple joints only ^wefts served ; but, 
as ostentation increased, ^he whole boar appeared on 
tl^ menm sometimes with the choicest join ts^^n its 
inside. At length there was even one to each guest, — 
a degree of profusion unexampled in any other country. 
This, however, coukl only be at great and solemn, per- 
haps annual, entertainments^ for where coultf the boars 
be otherwise foynd ? • 

ApoTiftjosis, a ciferemony by which men prtjsuined to 
place deceased mortals among the ^ods ; not, indeed, 
among the Dii mnjoreSi •but yet air^ong the subordinate 
deities, to whom worship was paid, — It took place 
among the Romans only ; for though the Oreeks had 
* deified mortals whom they vrorshipped, they ^erc be- 
lieved either to have descended from^he junction of a 
divine with a human being, or to have merited and 
obtained a sort of deification, whiclf wa§ conferred by 
the gods. The Romans, not satisfied with this custom, 
arrogated to themselves the* privilege, of declaring who 
should, apd who should fiot, be igods. This mon. 
strosity, Uov^ver, was recent ; for though Romulus 
was placed inter divos, the atft was not. arrogated by 
men, but ascribed to the hif^er powers. After the 
accession of the emperors, no flattery was so acceptable, 
because none so high, as that which raisi||i them above 
the rank of mortals, which ^erpetffated their supremacy 
beyond tHe grave. Wlfere, even during life, an em- 
peror was regarded as divine — witness, for example, 
the first Pastoral of Virgil, and more than one Ode of 
Horace — thefe was surely no great stretch in declaring 
him a god after death. Augustus was the first to insti- 
tutc an apotheosis in honour of his adopted father, 
Julius ('{esar ; and Tiberius declared* that it should be 
reserved for emperors alone. * The ccrenfonies were as* 
imposing as such absurdity ebuhl be. The senate first 
issued its decree, declarir^g the deceased empenor inter 
dims, and commanding !hat he should be worshipped 
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as such. The body, however, was buried with the 
usual solemnities; and the ceremonies of apotheosis 
were wasted dfl a waxen effigy. ‘ The figure was laid 
on an ivory bed: on the left hand stood the grave 
scnatp’is in red robss ; on the right hand the ladies^ of 
rank in white robes ; and both stared at each other, or 
yawned, or smothered their laughter* at the ridicule of 
the thing, as they best could, during seven whole days. 
Then most distinguished knights and senators as 
gravely carried the wax doR on their ^shoulders to the 
old market-place, where it was cxp8sed on a 'costly bed 
to the gaze of the mob. Two choirs of musicians 
having sung the praises of tlfe deccasef6, the emperor, 
who always assist/;d at the deification of his predecessor, 
in the hope that his successor would do the same good 
office foV hiniy pronounced an eulogy much in the same 
strain. 'I'he >va^ figure was next conveyed beyond the 
confines of the city, to the Campus Martii ; a magnifi- 
cent funeral pile was found prepared ; it was placed on 
one of the steps, the pontiffs and fiqnitca standing 
ai\)und it, until t^he empetbr an^ the assistants ])Ut fire 
to the pile : immediately afterwards an eagle ,was loosed 
from the summit of the pile, and was supposed to bear 
the soul of the deceased. From this day, the deified 
emperor had his altars knd his worship, his temple and 
his flamens. Subsequently the same honour was ex- 
tended \o emprefiseit ; but a peacock was the bearer of 
their souls to the rej^ions abovei 

Aqua, one of the four dements, was regarded by 
Thales, the Milesian, as the principle of all things. — 
‘Perhaps the mystical passage of Pindar, to a^ia-rov 
is to be understood in this sense. It" was naturally 
the emblem of purificaticai, and as such it always stood 
before the door of the house which contained a corpse, 
XovEddai rov psKpov. It was drunk warm as well as 
•cold' at Grecian entertainments, . and from them the 
use passed to Rome^^ Th‘us Juvenal : 

, Quando jocatus adest, catidse gelidseque minister.*' 
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And Martial is mftre explicit : 

** Calidam poscis aquaiii ; scd nonduin fj^gida venit ; 

Alget adhuc nudo clausa culinaffoco.*' 

• • 

It was con^dered, and justly^ as a« great prom^cr of 
dfgestion in persons of a debilitated stomach. Tf the 
reader wish to sqc how well Rome was supplied with 
this first of necessayes, he may have his curiosity amply 
gratificd*in the en^lless works on Roman Antiquities. — 
Aqueducts were^ almost as numerous as public squares. 

Aqua histratis, ^*as a species of holy water, since 
it was that in which a torch from the altar during the 
offering of a i^crifice htd been extfnguished. — Thus 
sanctified, it w'as put in a vase at the entrance of the 
temples ; and into it every one dipped his fyigeru at ingress 

• and egress : and to make the analogy between the Roman 

catholics and the pagaiis^in diis respect more complete, 
we may obsei^ve that light brooms being dipt in it by 
the officiating priest, it was scattered k) the form of dew 
over those who Avere present : * 

• • . 

“ Idem ter nocias pura eircumtulitnmda, 

S|)ergcns rare levi.*** • 

In both cases it was harmless: as symbolical of in- 
ward purity, it rniglit probably have a good effect on 
the thinking. • 

Aqua ct igni interdivere, was a senteqte of •banish- 
ment, — sometimes for a«perk)d, as«vhen a man was con- * 
victed de ninhitu, for wlkch the penalty was tefi years’ 
exile ; often for ever, as when one was convicted of 
corruption. Having taken up his abbde in some othei; 

• city subject tOi Rome, he was compelled to l^y aside the 
toga, the symbol of his rights^s a Roman citizen. 

Aquila, the eagle, honoured as the king of birds, as 
the bird of Jove. — It vras regarded "by many ancient 
people as the symbol of royalty ; and even in the Holy* 
Scriptures a Chaldean and an Egyptian king arc styled 
eagles. Its appearance prior to ^n engagen^pnt was 
regarded, even in Horaer% days, as a favourable augury 
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by the army on vrhose right wing it liovered. For these 

reasons it was the ensign of the Homans^ the sj^mhol of 
victory, and Si the favour of Jove. Hence its wings 
were extended, <and in its claws it held a golden thunder- 
bolt.^ The Persiafks, however, used tliisfensign Ityig 
before the Romans. — After a victory, a species of worship 
was (^ten paid to the revered standard; When the army 
marched, tlie eagle was always visible to the legions ; 
and when* they encamped, vt wis alw^ays placed before 
the prfetorium, or tent of the general, i- As bearing in 
many cas^ the commands of that* deity, its motions 
were narrowly wafched by the augurs. If any xirince 
dreamed that he was carried on the batk of an eagle, 
his death was considered near at hand. — I'he eagle on 
the sumnfit of an ivory staff, was also the symbol of 
the consular dignity. 

Ara (see Alvare), ftom*ardeo, to burn. — When 
altars were first used by pagans, has eludodHhe researches 
of the most learned antiquarians ; in the sacred writings 
they are at least as old as Cain and Abel, and, by impli- 
ca^tion, as thfe e^ymlsion from Paradise. Under the 
patriarchal dispensation, tlfoy were most solemn and 
important instruments of religion : they fcng preceded 
temples ; andrfrom the Summit of the highest hills, their 
fires consumed the offerings made to Heaven. False 
religion soon^^iiTiitates the rites of the true : in fact, no 
false onfe could be immediately invented ; for it is by slow 
degrees (that the chard'etersof truth are deformed, and that 
error acquires magnitude. Hbrodotus, indeed, informs 
us that the Egypjians were the first who erected altars 
Rnd cast statues in honour of the gods : if so, they have 
a heavier load of guilt to carry than we' have hitherto 
suspected, since they musf have contributed more to the 
progress of idolatry than any other people. The pro- 
bability, however, is, that they borrowed the supersti- 
•'tion from the X^haldeans, who first corrupted the patri- 
archal form of wors|;iip. 'fhe material and construction 
of altar& varied among different nations and at different 
]^eriods. Oi^ginally — that is, in the patriarchal times 
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— they consisted merely of earthy clods piled one oh 
another j the next stvf was stones laid rj^doly 01 SCicil* 
tifically together^ according to the civilisation of the wor-i 
shippers ; marble was a* natural impfovement ; but 
wfod and tllb horns of animals were (he most exp^tsivc^ 
since they admitted greater perfection in the workman, 
ship, and more costly ornaments. The form of 'these 
altars wag square, of round, or oval, as suitfd the whim 
the builder: tlA* hei^t was usually that o?*a man's 
waist, hut some4iim^s much higher ; and in some cases 
the size must have been considerable, as, besides the 
space necessary for the consumption, of the victim, the 
surface held tltb statue of tlie god or gods to whom the 
altars were consecrated. They were nn variably turned 
towards the east, — a custom followed fn tlie Roman 
catholic, and, indeed, in most protestant, churches. 

The use of tlie Ara and *iltare was not merely for 
that of sacrifice : from their sanctity they were places 
of refuge both for criminals and for those who hill 
incurred the wrath of the sovercigi\: hence their aj)- 
pelldtion, ara' covftigii, Tlie suppliant* laid hold of 
the horns) and invoked (lie protA’tion of thp god. 
These lioilistwcre of the same shape as the horn of 
cattle ; they projected from th^ ends of the altar ; and 
each had ti\o or four, generally the former. To drag 
a suppliant from the altar, or to destroy Tiiin there, was 
a visible outrage to the deity ; and pufcishment was • 
always expected to follow ; yet there aYe instances 
enough in wliich the inctity of the place was dis- 
regarded. But the most usual way wgs to light a huge 
.lire on the altar, under the pretext of sacrifice; the 
horns became *too hot to be held, or the fire^too intense 
to be supported ; and the mSroent the culprit quitted 
his hold, he became the prisoner of ^ pursuers. In 
general, however, the suppli^)fit Wtts SSfe ; and we know 
that complaints were contiitii^Iy made or the impunity * 
which such plaoes offered to erVne. Thus Tacitus 
declares that the Gmian yemples were filled wfth'Tu^- 
tive slaves of vile characters> with insolent debtors of hb 
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honesty, with the worst criminals. The same com- 
plaint had bcc^ already made by J^uripcdes. 

** Strange thatithc god should ^^ivc these laws to men, 
Ij^aring no stamp of honour, nor design’d 
with provident tliought : it is not meet to ^acc ^ 
The unrighteous at his altars, worthier far 
1*0 he cinised thence ; nor decent tliat the .vile 
Should it'itli tl)eir touch pollute th 0 gods. The good 
Oppvesb’d with wrongs sl^uld^at tliu^c hallow'd seats 
Seek refuge : ill becomes k that the unjust * 

And just alike should seek prolectisn there.” 

Euhip., PoTTEii’s Trans, 

Besides these altars for sacrifices, thifcre were many 
which were merely votive, and varying in size from 
the breadth oi* the hand to two or three feet high. 
These, unless consecrated, had no sanctity. 

Arcus, Trivnffjfiatis, a** triumphal arch, elevated in 
honour of the brilliant exploits performed by the Ro- 
riian generals5 and subsequently by the emperors. — In 
the older period of the republic, these were plain struc- 
tures of brick, without ornaments, and merely bearing 
an inscription in in6hiory of the event which had caused 
their erection. Under the emperors, they were mag- 
nificent strueflures. T^eir construction was generally 
square : in front was a huge gate opening into an arched 
passage^ throngh which the victor passed, while winged 
victories were'^made to descend, and, just as he entered 
the ardi, to place a crowii ^ his hcail, amidst the 
flourish of trumpets. Of these arches many vestiges 
remain, splendid^ relics of a age when architecture was 
in all its glory. 

Arena, *lhe middle ground of the amphitheatre ; so 
called, because ^and was strewn there to receive the 
blood of the mep or beasts which contended for the 
^amusement of the public.— /n arenam dencmdere be- 
came a proverl} equivalent to a preparation for battle. 
The portico of thee place was also strewn with sand, 
that the wrestlers, whose exerwse was "seldom fatal, might 
not slip . — Aremrii were the combatants in the arnphi. 
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theatre: the exercise was held infamous^ and was 
devolved on slaves. • n 

AaidiLLiE^ hraceletn, the use of which is nearly as 
ancient as that of rings.— The Komans*appear to have 
derived thenf from the Sabines. By the men the^were 
worn on the right, by the women on the left arm. 

Armilusthiiim,* ab armis luatrandiff, lustration of 
armour, % festival, ift w^ich the Romans, tull^ armed, 
ogered a sacrifice* to the ^ods. — They danct'd with 
energy, while the ^rumpets sounded, and t^^e victim 
scorched on the altar. It was celebrated on tlie 19 th 
of October (decimd quanta calmdas* Ahn-embrt,s)y and 
was consequently difterent from the festival of the 
Sabines, which was observed on the secon^l day of 
JVIarch. , 

AiiHTiiE, a pledge or surety, which at betrothals 
the man gave to his future Ibride. — ft was generally 
some feminine ornament, such as a bracelet, necklace, 
garment, iSfC,, which accompanied the gift •of the ring* 
the pronuhm anuvlus. In lat^r ages, money, or land, qr 
slaves, or some species of jiroperty, was often substi- 
tuted. Tift* custom was, doubtless, remnant of the 
ancient notfbnf that on both sidps marriage was a pur- 
chase; that by her dowry thg woman purchased a 

husband.arid a master : 

• • 

• ^ 

“ Jmperium acevpi, dote libertatcin vcnlidi:” 

• * * 

• • 

and that by the arrh® the man bought the bride : 

• Teque bibi geiicrum llietis cmat omnibus undis.*’ 

* VlKC. 

• 

Arse-versk, two old Tuscan words for averte^ 
ignmiy which the ancients wrote on tfie door of their 
houses. Could faith be had in the ciKcac^ of so vain a 
formula } Even the walls often abounded with depre- 
cations of a calamity which, in such an age, wh^rc the 
houses were generally of* wood, was ge*herally irre- 
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parable. Etiam/* says Pliny, ** parietes incendion^/ 

deprecationibin conaCribuntur#” r " . 

Artesj the Arts^ as divided by the Homans Intcf 
liberal and mechanical : thd former, as depending on 
the exercise of the intellect alone, without 'che labour of 
tbe hands, were* the peculiar province of the free, and 
therefore called ingenua, jor liberalei ; fclie latter were 
long confined to the lower classes.— The mechanics were 
long separated from the citrons ; they were not atl6W/>d 
to bear ,/irms, and they were iY>t ‘enrolled in the 
centuries. Romulus is said to have been the hrst who 
deprived them of » the rights of citizenship, wliich were 
restored to them by Numa and Servius. By degrees 
they wer^e admitted to the honourable charges of tbe 
magistracy ; and though they remained a portion of the 
plebft, were, consequently, of considerable weight in the 
state. Among ftie Greelcs, 6n the contrary, who had 
more rational notions of the relative obligations of 
society, medianics and artificers were never degraded. 
J(n the Hoiperic- times, Jilumteus made, we are told, 
bis own shoes, arid built his own stables, while Ulysses 
constimcted his own house, and even his dwn nuptial 
bed. From the first, mechanics were dibble to the 
higher office^ of the commonwealth. The consequence 
was, a degree of perfection attained by the arts, — by tliose 
most useful us well as those most ornamental, — which no 
other natioif could reach, and of which no Roman so • 
much AS dreamed. 

Abuspex, a diviner, who differed from the Augur in 
this, — that he* predicted from the entrails of birds 
alone ; hence the derivation ex ard et aapicio, from exer^ 
cising his'^imposture on the altat. — A great number of 
the rogues were maintained in Rome, and were often 
consulted : an earthquake, a comet, a meteor, a dry or 
wet, a cold pr hot season, the prevalence or absence of 
disease, afforded them an, opportunity of predicting, and 
of declaring by what gifts the wrath of the gods should 
jbe appeased, or their favofir obtained. The first im- 
postor is said to have been Tages : — 
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}* liuligenw dizcre Tagen, qui jpnmiiji Etrlucam 
Edocuit gen tern casus aperirefuturos.'^ Ovix». 

The knavery both of aiigiira and arukpices was under- 
stood by some. When Prdsias refused td fights because 
th% entrails were unpropitious ; — tu^" sa)S the 
great Annibal, '^carunculae vitulins mavis quam im- 
peratori veteri .credere ?*’ And Cato expressed his sur- 
prise how^such knaves could meet without labghing. 

^AsctA. — The words so common in ancient sepulchral 
inscriptions^ sub^^iscia dedicavit^ have sadly tortured an- 
tiquarians/ Without stopping to notice their various 
hypotheses^ we may obsgrve^ that agcia is from the 
Greeks signifying a shady* place ; and as these places 
were sacred to the manes^ the inscription sub affcid dedu 
catum (S. A. D.) simply means a tomb in* the s]^ade of 
the woods^ dedicated to the infernal gods. 

Ascoua, a festival in honour of BLX:chus, and cele- 
brated by the Rustics of Attica. — The^ sacrifice was a 
he-goat» which^ as being fond of browsing «on the vine, 
was held to be odious in the ^es of th,e jolly god. The 
skin of the animal was made into a bottle, and filled 
with oil or* wine, and rubbM with dil on the oqtside. 
To stand wkh^iie foot on so slippery a ball would seem 
a hopeless attempt ; yet, after a multitude of trials, 
some orie^ succeeded, and was dedared the victor. The 
chief entertainment of the day was deriv^ri from the 
falls of those who, leaping with one leg, Endeavoured 
to fix themselves on the sHin. 

Assuugerg, to rise front the seat, — a high honour paid 
to men of worth, talents, or distinction./— When a host 
fished peculiarly to honour his guest, he rose on re- 
ceiving him. Tn the sequel, however, the act became 
a mere compliment, claimed asli right, and its omission 
regarded as an insult. But on public occasions the 
honour remained unimpaired ;,as when those assembled 
at the Olympic Games rose in honour of Themistocles, 
and when the spectators of a Roman theatre paid the 
same honour to Virgil. • 

Astanda, a courier^ whose office it was to bear let- 
von. u. . F 
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ters from one given post to another. — Like the A7igari, 
they were eaf^abljsheil on a continuous line of com- 
munication t what letters one recclvctl, he immciUately 
carried to the ngxt astanJa, until they reached their 
destination. The astanda seems to liaveMiffered fA>m 
the arigaruftj only that the former performed his ex- 
peditious race on foot, while the latter* was on horse- 
back. f c * 

Asylvai, a place of refdgc for offenders, protected cby 
the most awful sanctions of religvn.—Sanqtuaries are 
of high antiquity : the Greeks assigned the invention 
to that half fabulous, or perhaps wholly fabulous, per- 
sonage, Cadmus, who, when he built* Thebes, opened 
asyfa fojr rqgue*s and vagabonds of every description. 
But this is contrary to reason. In their infancy, 
were salutary enough : ^they insured to the fugitive a 
fair and im partial hearing, thereby rescuing him from 
^the summary vengeance of his pursuers. Such was 
tlieir use jftnongst the Jews. Among the pagans, the 
#:ustom at Ivngtk degeneuated, but by slow degrees, into 
an abuse. If,* under some limitations, they were 
humane and proper in regard to slaves who^were cruelly 
treated by their mastv^rs, and to insoleht clebtors, they 
were pernicious enough in regard to malefactors, who 
were thus tapght impunity. From their aina/.ing num- 
ber, spread^ as they ivere throughout the Homan and 
Greek woAd, no^crimipal had long to wander. Not* 
only 'the altar (see Am), bpt the shrines, and temples 
of the gods — nay, often tombs and consecrated graves — 
had the privilege. \Vlio can be surprised at the com- 
plaints the more judicious heathens,? Many violated 
the spirit, while they (iffected to observe, llie letter of 
ajsg/a. Under the article Am, wc have seen Jiow the 
criminal could» be forced from the altar : the roof of a 
temple wascsometimes uncovered, to starve the sup]diant 
with cold ; sometimes/ to starve him in another way, 
the jj^alcs were locked on him, and he was left to perish 
• without food. Struck with the manifold evils of the 
system — for in general asg^a were held sacred — Tibe- 
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rius put an end to them. In Rome^ indeed, he retained 
two ; but every where else he closed^ them ; and even 

Of the two, he so circumscribed Ihe privilege, tliat it 

ceased to be felt as an evif. ^ 

^AxnLETiK* wreMlersy boxers, S^c., whose combats 
formed no slight part of the amusement of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. These exercises, if^Homer be 
an authoiuty, were practised before the siege 9f Troy ; 

they were a frequent ^nd evidently a favourite 
diversion jof his* hnroes. The athieta:, however, as a 
profession, did not exist long before the age of Plato. 
Thenceforth, from theia infancy, they were trained 
to the arts : fiiey frequented the gymnasia^ or p(u 
lestria, and received instructions from ^he jnost ex- 
,pcrt masters : they formed a distinct body, governed 
by their own regulations, ^t first wrestling — the 
exercise to the^deacription of which we^estrict ourselves 
in the present place, — was a mere trial of strength ^ 
hut Theseus, wx' are told, reduced it to an arr, and taught 
dexterity to triumph over bodily force. •Tho mode of li&‘ 
followed by the professors was extremely rigorous : while 
training, tlffey lived on roots or fruits only ; and when, 
for the salce ^f strength, a mpre nutritious diet was 
necessary, they were allowed o»ly the coarsest joints. 
No doubt it was feared, that if they .were allo%ved 
savoury or even palatable dishes, they wouldlS;oon become 
too pampered, perhaps toq corpulent for thTiir business ! 
In return, however, they yere voracious enough, "if any 
faith is to be had in the sepulchral distich : 

Multa bibens, ct multa vorans, mala ftiulta lociitus 
• Athletiiyhic jncet Timucreoii Rhodius.** ^ 

When we consider, however, tllfe things which they were 
compelled to renounce, — 

• 

“ Qui cupit optatim cursu cpntingere metam 
Multa tulit, fecitque puer, sudavit ct ulsit, 

Abstinuit Venere et Baccho ; ” ^ 

(the same training was required in wrestliijg as in run-^ 
niiig), we may well inquire what were the advantages 
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cbrFespondlng with their privations ? There was evi- 
dently none, txcejpt popular applause, and a Tnaih** 
tenance from the public treasury. The victor, indeed, 
had some honour^ he was* crowned, or drawn in a 
triumphal chariot, and was supported duftng the rest 
of his life : the loser — and one half at least xnUSt have 
been losers —had no reward for their abstinence and toil, 
beyond n^eagre fare, and, when ^isidissed throi^gh age or 
accident* they had a preca^pus livelihood. Among t^O 
Romans, wrestler could choose Competitor : tlie 
letters of the alphabet, with duplicates of as many as 
there were required pairs of combatants, were thrown 
into an urn ; prayers were made to Jove,* and the athletes 
drew their tiqjcetl : the two whose letters corresponded 
were te be opponents on the following day. Their^ 
bodies, previous to entering the arena, were well rubbed 
with oil and oinfhncnt, that the task of seising hold of 
each other might be the more difficult: nor was the 
slipperiness 'V)f the skin diminished by the perspiration 
i^hich rose on it, er by the/requent tumbles on the earth. 
The victory was 'adjudged to him who thrice threw his 
antagonist. There was, however, another* species of 
wrestling, which consisted in biting, siraTcMng^ and 
otherwise annoying, until the defeated party held up 
his finger in , token of yielding ; hence the expression 
ai^ruvaa-Bat, to denote submission to the 
victor. When the^ comljat was finished, both victor * 
and vAiquished were bathed and again anc^nted, both 
to preserve the suppleness of the joints, and to relieve 
, the pain of the«bruises which had been sustained. At 
first the wrestlers fought in a kind of short mantle, 
which covered the middje of the body ; but this being 
soon found an incumbrance, they fought in puris na~ 
turalihus, A Spartan, Acanthus by name, is said to 
, have been hg qui primuA nudavit corpus ; and this is 
characteristie enough of a people who set all modesty at 
defian9e. e 

, Augur, sp called, becaush originally he predicted the 
future from the notes of birds, ah avium garrituj; but 
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his office extended* to the flight of birds^ to their mode 
of drinking or eating, to their accidex^ motions or 
appearances. He occupied the saefed college of the 
priesthood, ruling iromediUtely below thd pontiffs. This 
cdllege oweiPits origin, we are told/ to Romulus; who 
fixed the number efc three pnly, drawn from three 
tribes; subsequently it was raised to five; and Sylla 
tripled \f\e numb^ : / Sylla/’ says Li^, quin- 
(]pcem augures c*se volui*," The members of the 
college continued for some time to elect themselves : 
by tile tribune Enobarbus, the right was transferred to 
the people : by Augustus it was restqred to the college, 
on condition that the candidate elect should be ap- 
proved by the prince : finally, the direct nomination was 
usurped by the crown, which continued*in possession 
of the privilege until Theodosius the Great destroyed 
the order. — The augur waS held ir» high consider- 
ation, since, iTom the enormous superstition of the Ro- 
mans, nothing was undertaken without consulting hint. 
And as he was the keeper of religiops secrets, lie was 
never deprived of his dignity : whatever h*is crimes, fie 
was left in his office : it i^as not thought wise jto de- 
grade him,*leat he should acquaint the people with the 
vanity of the science, or the roguery of ifs professors. 
Clad in his robe of scarlet and purple, the augur, on 
days of ceremony, turned towards the ea<^t, and with 
his lituns, or staff, marked out a tract in tile sky, which 
he called templum. His* next care was to obseive the 
birds whicK approached \o or passed over that tract : 
their species, their manner of flight,, their accidental 
position, — nothing escaped him. The signs on the left- 
hand were happy ; those on the right, of bad omen. 
Sometimes the divination was dBected by domestic fowls, 
to which a kind of cake was thrown. ^If it were eaten 
with avidity, and if in the pi;ocess of eating the crumbs 
fell freely to the earth, the sign was favourable ; other- 
wise it was unfavourable : if they« refused entirely to 
eat, or flew away, the crisis was an awful pne. ^VTould 
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any sober-minded man, however biassed by religious 
prejudices, believe in such puerile imposture ? The 
supposition is *incf edible. There* is the best evidence 
for concluding *that the augurs were at once the tools 
and accomplices (XT the senate, for makin(^* the stuj^d 
populace swallow any absurdity which it was conve- 
nient for them to swallow'. By the wise they were cer- 
tainly regal ded with dislike, and tfieir imposture with 
contempt Among these jna/ be honourably classed 
Claudius Pulcher, who, whbii the fowbs refused to eat, 
ordered them to be thrown into the V»a, sayiilg, Quia 
edere nolunt, bibant.” 

The art of divining by the Sight andcsong of birdsds 
very ancient. It was wrell known to the Chaldeans, from 
Avhom it passed successively to the Greeks, the Etrus- 
cans, and the Latins. — The Augnraculum was a place' 
elevated above tfee ground, where the knave took his 
station. As he judged not merely from birds, but 
fcom the state of the atmosphere — the lightning, 
thunder, tempest, rain, winds, &c. — his extensive range 
of observatioh epabled him completely to accomplish 
his aim. He oftex, we are told, selected tl\e night for 
his divinations ; but if we except the ojyl,.. the niglit- 
ingale, or the bat, he w^as not likely to perceive many 
birds by which to frame his pretlictions. He was care- 
ful, in sucli^a*casc, that there should bo no wind; for 
otherwise th^ direction of the flight might be aflccted, 
not by^the will of the' gods, but by physical causes : if 
the flame of the torches was^ in the least moved, the 
divination could ^not take place. If the sky was se- 
rene, if not a breath was stirring, the knave ascended 
the augura.7ulim, and began his observations. When the 
prediction was tc be V^aken from the liglitning or 
thunder, great attention was paid to the progress of the 
fluid, the vividn&s of its flash, the short or prolonged 
noise of the tHp. In general, the flash which pro- 
ceeded from north ^ south was ominous of evil ; from 
east to 'west, of good. If the thunders rolled on the 
Ibft, the signSvas equally propitious: 
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<< Audiit, et cocli genitor de parte seretia 

Intunuit lievum.** Vino. 

The Avguralia^ or objects of diviiiatiSn by augury, 
were classed under twelve* heads, corresponding to the 
niivnber* of tzodiacal signs. The iray in which an 
animal, whether tame or wild, entered a house ; the 
animals which a traveller perceived on his journey ; 
the burning of clothing or of a house, whether effected 
bv domestic fire •r by* thg lightning, no legs than 
the appearance ^f that lightning ; the rat or mouse 
which grfawed any* thing belonging to us, *1116 wolf 
which worried our ox or horse, the fox which carried 
away oiir poukry, or /he tiog which devoured any 
thing of ours ; the noises so common in old houses, 
which were believed to be made by sonn? demon ; the 
“birds which fell through lassitude on the way, of which 
entered a house and suffered •themsclv^^s to be taken ; 
the hooting of* owls, the croaking of ravens, the chat- 
tering of magpies; the cat which ^entered a lious^J 
otherwise than by the door; the torch which was suddenly 
extinguished, or grew pale, ot emittet\ a 'feeble light*; 
that v.diich, emitted sparks ajr a craakling sound, or of 
which the Mar^je darted suddenly upwards ; any ahddcu 
fear or sadness, or uneasy sensation of body«or mind ; — 
these, and a hundred other trifled rcfcrrible to the same 
heads, afforded ample room for the exercise^of knavery. 
Yet, with all their absurdity, though de!^nsed*by the 
wise and hated by the good* augftry flowisihedj pre- 
cisely because, in conforiRity with ancient custom, the 
mob would not allow a magistrate to be elected, or war 
to be undertaken, or a law to be enforced, or any public 
measure, grcat*or little, to be adopted without consult- 
ing the purple-scarlet knaves. • 

The preceding observations chiefly regard the Roman 
augurs: in Greece there was some 'diversity in the 
mode of divination. The* Grecian augurs were not, 
as the Latin, clothed in pur^de or scarlet, but in white, 
having a crown of gold upon their heads whim they 
made observations, as Alex'ander ab Alexahdro inforins 
F 4 
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US.*’ The prophet Tiresias, from his 0aKoc, or hallowed 
seat {augurai^lum), was believed to have the power 
of assembling before him all the birds which were 
required for divination. * 

E<s yap iratatov ^okov opyi9os Kotrov ^ ^ 

‘Ij'oiv, tv' 71V fiot Ttttvros otmov \ifi7}v.*' 

Soni. 

** Vdt sitting? in my wonted hallSw’d place, ^ 

/iVliither all birds of^divinationdoclc.’* Pottir. 

They** (the augurs), says Pottej, “^ased also to carry 
with them writing-tables, as the scholiast upon Euripides 
reports^ in which .they wrote {he names and flights of 
the birds, with other things belongiri^ thereto ; lest 
any circumstance should slip out of their memory.*' 
That t^e* omens which appeared in the east should be^ 
considered fortunate, may be explained by the fact that 
the great principii of lighf and life rises from that quarter. 
When the Grecian augurs divined, tlu*)^ turned their 
Atces towards the north, having the east on their right 
bands. On the contrary, the Romans had their faces 
to the south. Birds were called fortunate or unfortu- 
nate, ]ucky or the fe verse, according to the ciicumstances 
in which they appeared ; for the same Vird might be 
portentous of good at qne time, of evil at another. If 
the eagle flew from right to left, the omen was remark- 
ably good; .if from left to right, it was evil. Yet 
. among the Uitins the reverse of this was the received 
opiirioR, — a circumstance that might have opened the 
eyes of the most besotted to the vaipty of this science. 
The vulture, the hawk, and the kite were of unlucky 
' omen, since tliey portended slaughter. Why mallows, fly*^ 
ing or resting in a group, should be considered so too, is 
not so clear : if singly %ey were the harbingers of 
good, why should a cloud of them be sinister ? Every 
where but at Athens the opjl was a bird of evil : there 
* it was the reverse ; doubtless, because it was sacred to 
Minerva, the patrc^iess of the city. The dove and 
man wire lupky ; the ravers^ if it appeared prior to an 
ragagement, boded no good ; if in o^er circumstances 
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It was seen on the* left hand^ it was a very bad omen ; 
if on the rights a favourable one. The^coc/p.crow was 
auspicious ; and^ as the bird was sacked to Mars^ indi- 
cative of success in battled if the hen Crowed^ no sign 
cAild be wotse. — But enough of theSe knaves and their 
imposture. 

AuGUSTAiiBs^ a fraternity of priests^ established by 
Tiberius^ in honour Augustusj and (insisted of 
^enty-five, chos^ by loa from the more*'eminent 
classes of society.^ To Augustus — such was their 
deplorable blindness, or perhaps their wicked knavery ! 
—they offered sacrifices^ At Lyoni^ there was also a 
jnagnificent teihple in his honour. But what could be 
l^ected from a people whose greatest poets, as Horace 
am Virgil, declared, even during his life, tfial divine 
holkiurs should be paid to him — nay, who addressed 
him as a god ? * • 

AuRiGiB, dharioteersy drivers of the rapid vehicles 
in the public games, who contended for the^trize. — Fdr 
ages the profession was abandoned to, slaves ; next, to 
obscure freemen ; but in time, even 4hc noblest were 
eager to obtain the honouf of vietdry. How [highly 
this honout was esteemed in the days of Horace, is 
evident from his first Ode, “ Supt quod ciAriculo,’* &c, 
Caligula, according to Suetonius, greatly encouraged 
these races, and admitted of no auriga belbwAhe senatorial 
rank. They were long divided into foul factions, — . 
the whitCj the red, the blue, the green ; Demitiaii 
added two, the yellow anU the purple. Each faction 
had its supporters among the nobles and people, who 
.often took a personal share in the contest, and whose’ 
tumults prove* that they were a thousand dmes more 
attached to the sport than Jur frequenters of New- 
market or Ascot The object of these dyivers was to turn 
with celerity seven times rqund a central stone, the 
avoiding of which, while the greatest possible proximity 
was required, so as to lessen the qjrcumfei’ence of the 
circle, demanded consummate dexterity. If /he charioteer 
ran too near, he shattered his vehicle to pieces, and 
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exposed his own life: if he were distant enough to 
allow anotlier candidate for the prize to run between 
him and the stone; he infallibly lost all chance of suc- 
cess. The victor was placed on the stone, and mu- 
nificently rewarded, amidst the acclamatioriS of his ov n 
faction. 

Auspices, that portion of the augurs whose pretended 
science was restricted to birds alono ; and to the fiyht, 
not to the (tong, of birda: while the augurs, in ij;s 
general sense, took cognizance not onl> of their flight, 
notes, and appearances, hut of other things, as we have 
sufficiently shown under the former word. — See Augur. 

Autoxomia, tlie privilege of living binder their own 
laws and magistrates, — a concession made to several 
vanqiiishdil people, or wrung by them from the Roman 
government. — They owed no obedience to the Roman* 
magistrates or loeal rulers. The privilege appears to 
have been enjoyed by Marseilles from* very ancient 
times : by Augustus it was conceded to Patras ; by 
Nero it was extended to all Achaia; the people of 
Antioch purdxaspd it from Pompey ; the Arabs and 
Armenians obtaimvl it under Trajan ; the Athenians, 
Laceda.’monians, Carthaginians, and Etfrio'pians, pos- 
sessed a greater or less jflegree of it. 

R. 

t 

BACYmANALiA , feasts in honour of Bacchus. — Of 
these festivals the Athenians ‘are said to haVe been the 
inventors; but Herodotus, ihc best possible authority, 
says they were of Egyptian origin ; and Plutarch con- 
firms the relation, adding, that Bacchus Was the Osiris 
of Egypt. And in thcA origin they were not much 
worse than other pagan rites. A cask of wine, en- 
vironed with vine branches laden with the ripe grape, 
was ceremonibusly carried ; a stag, ornamented with 
ivy, was led by the horns *to the place of sacrifice ; and 
priestesiaes, with eaai a thyrais or wand of Bacchus in 
l!he hand, danced and sung in the procession, repeatedly 
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uiierinQ, Evoke BuMie! In Greece, these solemnities, 
ivhicli were usually denominated Aiovi/eria, and sometimes 
Oipyia, were observed with peculiar splwidSur.^ The chief 
archoii condescended to appear in them, and tlie ofBciat- 
inn priests wtre every where honoured. But from idle 
they were soon transformed into vicious ceremonies, 
TJie poetical fictions respecting Bacchus were in the 
memories of all ; awl nothing, they tliought, was eo 
likely to please himf as t^ ii^itate his deeds. *,C]ad in 
fantastic apnarel, — some iif skins, some in linen, and 
crowned with garlanfls of ivy^ fir^ and the viliCj — with 
musical instruments, such as the lute, the pipe, the drum ; 
some rcsembliiig Pan, Silenus, and flie satyrs ; these 
on the backs of asses, those on goats ; all making the 
most ludicrous grimaces, and running up hSl; down 
^lalo, laughing, shouting, dancing, singing, yellfng; — 
it seemed as if the country •were vast bedlam. 
At AtluMis, some carried sacred vessels filled with %vater 
and wine ; next came honourable virgins, named 
xai/vjfcpoi, because they bore golden baskets* filled with 
fruit. From these baskets, serpents, y^iolse fangs had 
doubtless Ij^on extracted, w'cre oftem seen to creep, 
greatly to the {jniazement of the stupid populace. * But 
the licentious part of the proceSsion consi*>ted in the 
~s 2 :^aA/.ia, ov men carrying p^les, with the ohscene 
accompaniincnts ; and in the a ^man in fe- 

male apparel, making tlie most wanton gesture* — not 
imitaihiy drunkenness, fof th(?y wefe in reality jjrunk. 
The people* engaged in the procession, the spectators, 
the whole city, were distinguished for the most gross 
licentiousness, for the most disgusting dcl)auchcry. That 
the Romans kn&w how to adopt the vices of the nations 
they subdued, appears from & decree of the senate 
which in a. v. c. 504 abolished the Bacchanalia, as 
fatal to public morals. In the sequel* however, they 
were partially restored, as is 'evident froifi passages of 
Horace and Virgil. 

Balneum, was generally used for the hath betengiiig 
to private houses ; balinewy *for the public baths. Both* 
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were in use from the remotest antiquity, and were 
indispensable long as sandals only were worn on the 
feet, and so long is linen was unknown. The liver, or 
the running ^ream, was Ibng the only medium of 
ablution. The daughter of Pharaoh, Siccordlng <^-10 
Scripture, went to bathe in the Nile ; and the Homeric 
princess, Nausicaa, resorted to the same primitive mode. 
Helen also, and her companipns, t*washed in the river 
Kurota&'j but if the sea was near at^iiand, it was always 
preferred, from a notion that salt water is more invi- 
gorating than fresh. Probably the tlreeks were the first 
to construct bath^, both public and private ; and were 
followed by the Romans, wno surpassed them in the 
number and magnificence of their baths. Like the 
Greeks* ftnd ‘Egyptians, they were anciently satisfied 
with the running stream, and the Tyber was as useful 
as the Nile ; but- when they had learned by experience 
the convenience of constructed baths, they multiplied 
tiiem amazipgly : under the emperors, Rome had above 
eight hundred devoted to the use of the public. Each 
6f these structures had ditferent apartments, the admis- 
sion to which wato graduated by the condition of the 
person, and the comparative attendance ^»r comforts he 
required, lu general, the two outward apartments were 
for the use of the lower classes: the admission was 
lower than the smallest English coin, and children paid 
nothing. Qa each side of the same bath were rooms for 
undressing and otheV purjioseB^. Besides the several baths 
— hot, warm, and cold — and^'the room for undressing, 
there was the st{datorium, or sweating-room, which was 
provided with a fire j and there was one for anointing^ 
— a ceremony always performed after ‘ bathing, espe- 
cially after hot bathing. ^ This anointing was used for 
two reasons: it closed, or at least protected, the open 
pores of the body ; and it increased the polish of the 
skin. What'' this ointinent was, is not very clear: 
anciently it consisted of' oil mixed with roses, herbs 
and other c^oriferous substances. The use, however, 
bf these ointments was justfy regarded as effeminate by 
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several legislators, while they left them to the women, 
prohibited them to t]ie sex on which ^he defence of 
the state most rested/ At Sparta th^y were forbidden 
to both sexes 3 but that tile prohibition 'was at length 
dilregarded, ^e learn from Athenstfs ; and for some 
time the male and female bathers were kept separate. 
At length, however, the same bath became common to 
both, untjl Adrian, *dis)pisted with the indecency of 
custom, restored the ori|(inRl distinction. Where 
morals, however, ^re lax, laws to reform them will 
fail; and*Heliogabalus was glad to purchase popular 
favour by removing thg distinction* It was again 
restored by SeV^rus ; but not until the Christian em- 
perors^ were firmly established, was the abuse wholly 
^destroyed, ' 

Hot of greater antiquity than is generally 

supposed. Flomer praises orfe of the*warm fountains 
of Scamander in such terms as to show that the luxury 
was common in his age ; and he producei^ individudi 
examples of the use. Thus Andromache provides one 
for her husband against his return from battle ; Nestor 
orders Hesamede to prepafb Aosxpa, and a who^e 
people are •sail, in the ()dy.ssey, to place their chief 
delight in changes of appare^ hot baths, and beds.” 
In the baths of individuals, if peculiar honour were 
intended for the great, the daughter of the Jiost washed 
and anointed his feet ; in other cases tbe duty de. 
volved on a female slave! In Rome, nobody Wies per- 
mitted, in the public baths, to use the luxury when he 
pleased ; it was enjoyed at certain houigs, from mid-day 
•to sunset, and the time was Indicated by a bell. In 
(ireece there w*as no regulation in this respect! Though 
the excess might be condemned, the use was exceed- 
ingly salutary ; and the lil^erality of t^^e emperors who 
built these convenient places, for the people, might be 
imitated with good effect by so,vereigns of our own times. 
— The Balnearii Servi were of several capacities : those 
who took charge of the dires were fonyicaUfres ; of 
the garments, the capsariij — and sometimes, the tempt- 
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ation being; too strong for their principles^ they stole 
the garmentSj*—we often read o£ /urejt halnearii. The 
nlipiliB were j)rovided with a sort of tweezers to 
pluck the hairs} from the sktn : the umtuarii anointed 
and perfumed, &c. ® 

Barba, the beard, was held in much respect by ancient 
nations. — It was the symbol of wisdom, for no philoso- 
pher w^sVitliout it. By P§rsiife, Socrate^ is called 
harhatu'it marjiHcr, I*j)erceivc*the beard and the 
mouth,” |!ays Aldus Gellius, but pot the philosopher.” 
Horace bears testimony to the symbol : 

•— “ tcmpoiio fjuo lue 
Solutus jussit sapieiitem pasccre h^Ctbam.” 

And for a similar reason, — because it was the accom- 
panitn^nt of age, wisdom, and experience, — it was tlu* 
emblem of authority. The appearance of the vener- 
able senators, iVith their flowing beards and majestic 
mein, struck, as every schoolboy knows, the Gauls 
ivith peculiar veneration. At this time, however, no 
lloman shaded ; nor was it until ,a. u. c. 454, that 
barbel's were brought from Sicily. Hence forward Ro- 
man youths iHjgan to be shaven at twenty years of age ; 
and they continued to ]|je so until Ibrty-nioe, ’after which 
age they wefe no longer;, permitted to shave. Vicesimo 
letatis anno,” says Suetonius of Caligula, *'accitusCapreas 
jiTiberio,ui'.o atque eadem die togam surapsit barhamque 
posuit.” The day jwi which the Roman youth jmmt 
barbaftiy or laid aside the beard, was naturally one of 
rejoicing, since it indicated tfieir transition from youth 
to manhood. It was one of high festivity ; presents were 
made to friends ; and the discarded beard was enclosed 
in a box of silver or gold, and dedicated to some deity, 
generally to Jupiter Capitolinus. But to wear or not to 
wear the bea^d awas a matter of taste ; and taste is as 
fleeting as th^ humours of man. From a notion that a 
shorn chin was not sufficiently indicative of authority, 
Adrian retained thw symbol of manhood ; and that his 
^example wasi imitated by big successors, we may infer 
from the fact, that, as previous to his time, from Ctesar 
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to himself, the Roman sovereigns are represented on 
the coins without beards, so after his# time they arc 
represented with one. We know not whether the same 
fashion of retaining it cAtdhded to the public ill general ; 
b®t from ont fact we might infer that it was not, viz. 
that on the arrival of any calamity, ])iiblic or private, it 
was suffered to grow. This fact, liowever, seems exclu- 
sively to regard the*per^od which preceded ‘^Adrian. — 
'fhe (irecks, like the Homaps, wore the beard for ages ; 
in the time of Alciljlades, they began to cut it. From 
that period we find barbers* shops as celebrated as in 
our own days, for the m^ws or scand.'d of tfie day. 

Bkll AUiA, the second course at table, consisting of* 
fruits, wine, cakes, sweetmeats, &c., and .therefore cor- 
^ responding to our dessert : Majores duas habebant 

inensas,*’ says Servius ; “ alteram carnis, alteram porno- 
rum.’* ^ ^ 

Bkllum. — From Romulus to Servius, war was 
always declared in the vomitia mriafa, or assemblies hf 
the people ; but the establishment by. this monarch of 
the romifia (rHturiatH^ in which the Tight of suffrage 
was founded rather on pro]j?crty thaif on numbers, trans- 
ferred this*ir.»|)ortaiit decision from the former to the 
latter assemblies. The ])rocee4ing was tliis : — 'When 
the Romans had received an affront from, or, to speak 
more correctly, had taken the offence wi^'h, any other 
► power, their first step was to demand satMaction ; and 
if it were not granted, to declare* war. After the de- 
claration, the Fccinles examined if the grounds 
of war were just ; and if, as was generally the case, 
.they were found to be so, four of the body went 
to the people from wliom the offence, real or fancied, 
had been received, and made 'the complaint. If repar- 
ation were not immediately made, thirty days were 
allowed for deliberation ; and on the conclusion of the 
period, the chief of the Ferialeft returned to the enemy , 
and in a loud voice declared war;j with the reasons on 
which the declaration wa^* founded ; at the same time 
lie hurled a javelin, the end of which bad been dippetl 
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in bloody against the boundary of the country to be in^ 
yaded. This attempt to secure the sanction of religion 
in favour of an ambitious project, was not peculiar to 
Rome : the Greeks, in like ihanner, endeavoured to in- 
terest the gods in \heir cause; and war wa^not declai^d 
until satisfaction had been demanded by a herald. 

Benkfioiauius, a soldier so called because he was 
promoted <o a higher grade by|the*favour (beneficio) of 
the tribune. — Beneliciarii,” says^Vegetius, “ ab ^ 
appellaii (juod proinuYcntur beneflejp trsbuiiorum but 
it was applied to veterans^ who at the end of a certain 
period were discharged. Othg: magistrates too, besides 
the military tribune, had his heneficiafii : the consul, 
the proconsul^ the prsetor, the quicstor, had dependents 
of the ^ame title. The most usual and most important 
distinction, however, applied to the military. 

BRsriTE, whicH were made to fight in the 

Roman amphitheatre, sometimes with men, sometimes 
ifith one another, and which were often the execu- 
tioners of the Jaw on condemned criminals ; if the 
criminal conquered, he was absolved. — The gladiators 
ihem^lves (see thd word) wbre often delinquents, whose 
life was spared on condition of their a entering into 
mortal strife^ with man^ or beast for the amusement of 
the most savage people the world has ever seen. Ad 
bestias dari ,% is equivalent to fight for ones life ; but 
bestiis objici bad a more terrible signification, since the 
culprit was tied to a stake, and unresistingly devoured 
by his ferocious assailants. barbarous punishment 

was not used under the rtjpublic : it was probably of 
Asiatic origin, unless the exposure of Daniel to the, 
lions be regarded as an unusual mode oV punishment ; 
but it was in general use^among the Carthaginians, from 
whom the Romans more immediately derived it. From 
the time of Tiberius it was, adopted at Rome; and it was 
frequent under his successors. It was so much inflicted 
on the Christians, tbftt it seemed to be their peculiar 
fate. If,” says Tertullian^ the Tyber overflows its 
banks; if there be a famine or plague; if there be a cold> 
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a dry, or scorching season ; if any public calamity arrive; 
the universal cry of the populace is, Christi^ni ad leonrnn! 
to the lion with all Christians.” 

Bbstiabit, were the pei^ns appointed to fight with 
hedbts, and n9t always in vdrtue of a Judicial sentence ; 
for many offered themselves to the dangerous combat, — • 
some for money, others for the notoriety which the action 
never failed to procure, aipl for the honour whfth victory 
n^st inevitably coifffer. There wss considerattle dif- 
ference between tiiic&j mercenary and disinterested com- 
batants : the former, being actuated by a base motive, 
were always of the lowes| class ; the Jatter were sup- 
posed to l)e inspired by a noble courage. Whether, as 
(Jassiodorus asserts, this voluntary exercise was derived 
from the Athenians, is doubtful. * 

Birehk, to drink. — Drinking largely was among some 
people a necessary, among other^a com mcWi, among others 
a periodical thing : to some it was a relaxation, to others 
an occupation, to all an entertainment. — TJje manned 
varied. The people of Attica comme^^ced with small 
cups and ended with large ones; and custom was 
followed by ^he Trojans, if ftny reliaifce is to be placed 
on the antkjuaiaan knowledge of Virgil ; 

• • 

“ Postquain prima quies epulis, Tnensexque remotx, 
Cratcras inagnas statuuiit, ct vina corunant." 

• 

• On the contrary, the Thracians, Thessalon|ans, people 
of Cvhios, &c., began with fdll bdmpers. — This crowning 
of thn wine (vina coronanfj is well known to the classi- 
cal student. A garland surrounded the .summit of the 
vessel or cup, probably in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, 
or the genius of food and wine. The corona '^as made 
to encompass the large cups, a^d was imposed by the 
master of the feast, or by him who proiv>sed a health. 
Why the large cups were thus crowned, is not very clear. 
The most usual hypothesis is, that the expression 
^crowned originally regarded the fuln^s of the cup ; it 
was crowned or raised to the brim ; perh^s aSove it, 
if the foam be taken into account. Perhaps it referred * 

VOL. 11. o 
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to the shape of the summit on each of the drinking 
cups : in mc^t of those which, time has spared^ that 
summit does bear some resemblance to a crown ; and 
as, under ordinary circumstances, the vessel was not 
fiMed higher than the base of the CrOWlf, When it liras 
tilled to the brim it might with propriety be said to be 
crowned. — The large cup was always a high honour, 
and filled' only to men of hig^ station or desert ; while 
the rest of the guests weip provided with inferior mea. 
sures. — Thus Agamemnon to Idpmcraeus : 

** For this in banquets, when the generous bowls 
Restore ou^ blood and rafse tlie wai7jors’ souls, 

Though all the rest with stated rules he bound, 
^l^nmi]^*d, unmeasured, are thy goblets crown'd.*' 

, Jlindt Pope’s Trans* 

And Hector tells the fiigitive Diomedes, that he had 
for ever lost all claim to the envied distinction : 

w 

** Tydtdos • the Achaian heroes tlicc 
t Were •wont to grace, with a superior seat, 

The mesiT of honour, and the brimming cup.” Pope. 

The next mark of honour was for the master of the 
feast to drr.ik first to any one : for his custom was to 
drink to each guest in order, according to their quality : 
the manner was, that he drank part of the cup, and 
sent the to the guest he named ; or if he preferred 
it, bs emptied th$ whole clip himself, and either re- 
filled it, or sent another of equal dimensions to the 
honoured gues^. The words used in the pledge varied ; 

or vpomva a-Qi was the most ordinary form 

of salutktion ; and am aov the most 

ordinary return. The person thus pledged was obliged 
by good manner to empty the cup ; hence, if the master 
of the feast were a Trojan over his cups, the honour of 
being frequ&tly pledged was a dangerous one. And 
as it was customa^ to drink both to the gods and to 
absent friqids, the danger was increased. — In these 
* cases, a smi^ portion of the*wine was always poured, by 
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way of libation, oil the ground. If done in honour of 
the gods, it signified an acknowledgm^t, that as all 
good things are their gift, so a portion is due to them : 
if for a friend, still the mt was religioils ; and it im. 
plied an oflfering^ a prayer for thaf friCfld'S Welfare. 
When the Paa-iXsv^t or rex, or king of the feast — who 
in ordinary entertainments was chosen by lot — was in 
the humour, drunkenn^*ss was sure to fcdlow. He 
ordered w’hatever btimpers h# pleased in honour of any 
particular toast; that numl^er appears to have been 
usually three, in honour of the Graces. But*we often 
read of three times three^ or nine, np doubt from re- 
spect to the nine Muses : Ausonius : 

“ Ter bibe, vel toties ternos.” « ^ ^ 

•And Horace, one of the best topers of all antiqiiity, is 
more explicit ; • ^ 

“ Da Luna; propere nova?, ^ 

Da noctis mediae,^ da, pucr, augurls 
Murena?. Tribus aut novem 

Miscentur cyathis poQila commadis* 

Qui Musas ainat iin pares, * 

Ternos ter cyathos fittonitus pHtct 
yat4;s.^ Tres prohibet supra, 

Ilixarum mctueiis, taugAre Gratia • 

Nudis juiicta sororibus.” • 

Sometimes even nine bumpers were iiisufficiynt ; for we 
read tliat one was given for every letter in^he name of 
a favourite mistress. Thhs Mkrtiaf: • 

Naevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur, 

Quinque Lycaea, Lyde quatuor. Id* tribus.** 

Nay, there must^ sometimes be as many as there W'ere 
years in the life of the person thus celebrated : 

** Sole tamen, vinoque calent, annosqucjarecantur 
Quot sumunt cyatlios ad numerumque blbunt.'* 

• • Ovid. 

Nor were the Greeks inferior to theii^Roman successors. 
The last feat of Alexander the Great is yell Icnown. 
Even philosophers were not ashamed to indulge; on 
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one occasion Xenocratea won the ^ prize — for prizes 
were often held out to the deepest topers ; and at some 
entertainments we' find them carefully graduated by the 
number of cups. Whenevet one of the guests emptied 
a cup at a draught, the apprehensions of 'the rest w^re 
expressed by the significant prayer, 'Ivia-Eiaq, mayst tliou 
live ! Death through this beastly indulgence was no 
uncommofi event : in one case^no fewer than thirty died 
on the spot, and six afterwards in thtir beds. Hence tj’c 
need not^bc surprised that many wgre anxious to escape 
some of the cups : but so jealous were the Athenians of 
their honour in ,.this respect,, that three officers were 
present at every considerable entertainfiient, to see that 
each person drank his portion. H icidk, v} aindi, drink or 
begon^^!*was the rigid alternative of such festivities, — 
a rule which Cicero praises. The elder ('ato, and' 
Corvinus the piiilosophdr, are proofs that science was 
no more a stranger to the cups among the Homans than 
among the Greeks : 

• “'CoAic, Corvimis, guest divine, 

Bids draw tjie smoothest wine ; 

< Though with science deep imbued/ 

He, not like a cynic rude, ’ • 

' Thee dcspi^scs ; for of old, 

Cato’s virtue, we arc told, 

Often with a bumper glow’d, 
f. ' And with social raptures flow’d.” 

‘ ,, Duncan’s Horace. 

Yet let it not be supposed ibat the sages of antiquity 
were insensible ^to the madness of intoxication. Some 
prohibited all cups beyond three, — the first for health, 
the secoiid for cheerfulness, the third Tor sleep : Ly- 
curgus forbade every man to drink more than what was 
strictly necessary for satisfying the thirst ; by the laws 
of Athens, an archon convicted of drunkenness was 
condemned to death ; and by Pittacus it was decreed 
that a crime comipitted’ under the influence of liquor 
could be doubly punished. The prudence of the 
'IJomans, who, to inspire their children with disgust 
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soTnetimes made their slaves drunk^ is well known; 
but this was only in the best days of the irepublic. — To 
drink on an empty stomach was regarded as gross in- 
temperance. ^ ^ 

jSiOLioTiiECA. — At Rome there was no public library 
before the time of Asinius Pollio, though private in- 
dividuals had them in their* country houses ; which, 
being regai'dcd as so tflucU more favourable to tra^i^uillity 
a«d leisure, were first provid^l. As the love of letters, 
however, became* m(vre general, the inhabitants of the 
capital required books ; and to gratify the wish, Au- 
gustus founded three. TChis example jwas followed by 
others, until Koine could boast of twenty-nine for the 
accommodation of the public. They were ^chiefly to be 
/ound in the temples of the gods, and in the baihs, — 
places which, being most frequented, and most splendid 
in their architecture, were tfie best fitted to receive 
them. In Rome, however, the libraries were rah ter se- 
lect than numerous : the most extensive must be sought 
in the East. The vast one o£ Alexandria^ which con- 
tained 700,000 volumes, and which had the misfortune 
to be burnt •when Ciesar took that city, proves the poble 
ardour of tlte dilgyptian sovereigns in behalf of letters. 
This library had existed only 224#years, yetit contained 
more books than all the public libraries of Great Britain. 
To its loss Cleopatra was so sensible, that she resolved 
to found anotlier ; and sl^e procure^ as tlfe basis, the 
library of Pergamus, consisting of 200,000 voliAnes ; 
and destined in the sequef to become nearly as famous 
as its predecessor. • 

• The Greeks had libraries before the Romans ; but 
neither could they compete witlj those of Egypt. The 
first designed for the public use owed its existence to 
Pisistratus ; and his example bad imitators. That there 
must have been a great demand for book^in Athens at 
least, may be inferred from the number of transcribers 
who passed their lives in the constant exercise of their 
calling. But we must nof forget that tht Athenians 
were the only people of Greece who had much taste for 
a 3 
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literature in general : most were fond of national songs ; 
but they negl0:ted the other branches of composition. 

Biclinium. ^ — ^ee Accumbere. 

BidentaL; tlie^ place where the electric fluid pene- 
trated the earth ; so called, because on that very spot, 
which was regarded as particularly sacred^ a sheep of 
two years was sacrifleed. An altar and a temple soon 
attested^ the superstitious ‘zeal oV the people. The 
choice an(^ purifleation of t}ie place tell to the Augur, 

Bigas, ^ chariots drawn by two (hor'Ses in front, the 
invention of which is ascribed to the Phrygians. — They 
were adopted by the Greeks intthe Olympic Games ; and 
of course by their imitators, the Romank, in the amuse- 
ments of the^ amphitheatre. They were not, however, 
allowed to be used by private individuals, except 
through an especial grant of the emperors to such as 
had deserved w6il of their country. 

Biremis, a galley with two benches of oars. — See 
Navis. i 

Bissextitjs. — See Annus. 

Bos, the o.r,"an animal of which the sacrifice was 
considered peculiarly pleasing to some diviniVies : '' opi- 
mam victimam, laud^tissimamque Deorum placati- 
onem,” says Pliny, But to be perfectly acceptable, it 
was to be caught in the vigour of its age, without spot 
or blemislu five years was the most esteemed age. 

Those who t had t{ie honour of a triumph at Rome 

ofFereSil in sacrifice the oxen of Umbria, which are said 
to have been all white ; and to have become so by the 
pasturage of that proViiiCe. Before the victim was 
sacrificed^ its horns were giit, A hundred oxen, which 
constituted a hecatomb, were often immolated to Jove. 
This profusion was probably derived from the Laceda?- 
monians, who are said to have annually offered a heca- 
tomb in the ^ name of the hundred towms dependent 
on their jurisdiction. — The horn of this animal was 
used as a drinking aup in most nations ; and even when 
luxury introduced vessels o? more costly material, the 
form was preserved. To assign a recondite origin for 
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this custom would Be vain : it doubtless arose from the 
facility with which a horn could be prociy;ed. 

Bubo^ the owl, a bird of bad omeft among the an. 
cients. How^ in fact, coidd its screech* dismal notes 
poAend any tBing but evil ? In all a^s and countries, 
its notes have been regarded as inauspicious. Thus 
Virgil : 

Sola culynnibts ferali carmine bubo ^ 

Stt'pe queri.*’ f 

Thus Blair: • • 

And night's foul bjrd, 

Rock’d in the spire, screams loud.” 

If it screeched in the neighbourhood of any town, the 
augurs were immediately consulted, and expiatihftjs were 
sure to be enjoined. The mere appearance, however, 
of the animal, without vocal dbund, was not dreaded ; 

Nam,” says Servius with great sageness, non est 
rnali orninis semper bubo, sed cum canit.” 

Buccina, the trumpet, was originally^the horn of an 
ox or cow, which the shcjiherd blew to assemble hif 
herds. Propertius : • • 

“ Mint intra muros pastorjs buccina lentc 
Oantat.” ^ • 

And Columella : Ad sonum buccime pecus septa 

repetere consuevit.” When the horn was replaced by 
' brass, the form was in suljstanQp retjmed. •^Fhe hnccina 
became the signal for battle : • 

“ bello dat signum rauca cruentum 

Buccina.” • Virg. 

And the change of the watch : • 

£t jam quarta canit ventffrain buccina lucem.” 

Prop. 

Hence buccina and vigilia became conversive terms ; ad 
primam huccinam, for instance, being as frequent in good 
writers as ad primam v.igiliam. j^uceina was used in 
many other circumstances of the soldiers' life.-2-It was 
known to die Greeks no less tlian to the Romans, and 

G 4f 
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among the former people it had two shapes ; it was 
straight as w^ll as curved : the first was used in war 
the latter for other purposes. ' Both , appear to have 
been used in the public gaml's ; and eminence in both to 
have been equall/ entitled to ihe prizes. ^ 

Bulla, a little golden ball which noble Roman youths 
wore in conjunction with the robe until prmtextatxis, 
the age of seventeen, when th^t was laid aside, and 
the tagti virilia assumed. Then ihe^Mla was 'suspended 
in some part of the house,*and consecrated to the Dii 
Larpn, ol domestic gods. Persiiis : 

“ Cum primuTu pavido custc^ mibi purpura cessit^ 
Bullaquc succinctU Laribus 'donata ][.ependit.” 

It was not, jiowever, always consecrated to the Lares; 
for in^riptions remain in which it is otfertid to other 
deities : 

Junoni Placidse 
Constiicvatrici Adgusta.* 

‘ Claudia Sahbatis 

Bullani, D. I). ' 

The bulla was hung round the neck. Propertius : 

• “ Mox ubi bulla rudi demissa est aiirca collo.” 

It was generally hollcfW, and made to open or shut ; 
its cavity was usually^ filled with preservatives against 
magic. It is difficult to ascertain the origin of this 
bauble <, it was certainly worn by the Egyptian priests, 
as symbolical of sbmething religious ; but whether a 
mystical meaning was attached to it by the Romans, may 
be doubted. It seems to have been merely a token of 
noble birth, an A worn so ostentatiously (on the breast^ 
that nobody could overlook it. 

JiuUa was also a tablet containing the enumeration 
of lucky and unlucky days. And it was used in some 
other cases, chiefly as an ornament or mark of dignity. 
Thus the lar^e round-headed nails with which doors 
were ornamented, were called bulUe, and were sometimes 
of gold. Plautus : ^ 

** Justn* in splendorem dari bullas has foribus nostris ? 
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And it was one of *the charges of Cicero against Vcrres, 
that this prsetor had t^lcen away the golden hulkB from 
the doors of the temple : Bullas omnes aureas cx his 

v^lvis, qu8E e^ant mults et^aves, non^dufttavit auferre.” 

Bustum, from bene Ustem^ was properly the place 
where the corpses of the dead were consumed : Bustum 
dicitur id,” says Servius, “ in quo mortuus combustus 
est, ossaqpe ejus soUt sepulta/* In general* the ashes 
i^ere buried where? the corj^e was burnt, llie place 
was sacred; its*viq)ation was severely punished; hut 
an exception was made in regard to the asHes of those 
who had incurred the execration of •the public.— See 
Cadaver. • 


C. 

CabibIj were, in their ofigin, Phoenician objects 
of adoration. They se^ to ^lave been mortals who, 
having taught mankind the art of nlelting pietals, and 
of making iron, were deified by a grateful, stupid pos. 
tcrity. Hence they were styled the ^spring of Vuf- 
can, though their name wal derived" from their mother 
('abera, daughter of Proteus. Their number is said 
to have been four. They haj their mystical rites, 
which in many places, especially in the island of Samo- 
thracia, were celebrated in profound silence. Those 
who were initiated, were believed to be secqfed a^fainst all 
danger by sea or land. ^Pheir disfinctive mark»was a 
purple girdle, • 

Cadaver, a corpfte, so called from (vdare, to faU. — 
.'When the breath had left the body, the first care of the* 
ancients, as it is that of the moderns, was to* close the 
eyes. This duty devolved on*the nearest relative ; on 
the wife or children, or vice vern/l. The next was to 
lay out the corpse, to wash, and anoint it.^ This custom 
of anointing is believed to have been derived from the 
Egyptians, whose care in embalming the dead is well 
known : it was imitated ^ke by Jew, .Gredc, and 
Roman. Ennius : 
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<< Tarquinu corpus bona femina lavit et unxit.” 

In addition, lorao Grecian people were careful to 
invest the corpse, often in spl^did, often in warm cloth- 
ing, Lest,” says Lucan, they should |,row cold on 
the passage, or be seen naked by Cerberus.” The Romans 
buried the corpse in the habit which had been usually 
worn during life : the ordinary citizen was wrapt in his 
toga ; ths consul or praetor, in ifis pr^ttexta ; the censor, 
in his purple robe, &c. 'file corpse was then crowned 
with a chaplet of flowers, as symbolical of th& crown of 
virtue, — that the deceased had lived a good life. Flowers 
were used to denote the fleeting duratior^ of this mortal 
state. A piece of money was then put in the mouth, to 
pay Charon l5ie passage over the infernal river Styx ; 
die boatman of hell was no more inclined to give his • 
labour, than men of the same calling nearer home ; and 
if the unhappy ^ost had no money, it was left to pine 
on the shore : 

“ Jam sedet in ripa, tetrumquc novitius horret 
* Portfinieai ncc sperat cccnosi giirgitis alnum 

Infelix, ncahabet quetn porrigat ore trieptein.” 

• Juv. 

• r 

To please the same Jnonster, a cake of honey was 
added. Why, as the body was about to be burnt, the 
money and cake were thus provided, the sages of ancient 
^ days do*not illjform us. It was now laid in a costly bed, • 
in thecvestibule of tfle hohse ; and a person was placed 
over it, partly to prevent the ebrpse from being insulted 
by creditors or enemies, partly to drive away the flies. 

'If the deceased were a prince, the task of scaring flies de-, 
volved on ^ell-dressed youths. The head was always ele- 
vated, and looking towarifs the door, as if about to leave 
the vestibule : this position was chosen in token that 
when a dead iipin leaves the house, he never returns. If 
the corpse was disfigured, die image of the deceased, in 
wax, supplied the place of the corpse, which lay close by 
in a coffin. Jt was usual to tall on the deceased severd 
times by name, to waken him if he merely slumbered, to 
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call back the spint if lingering near; and when no 
answer was returned^ t]ie formula conclanatum est was 
repeated. Here the corpse was preserved a week. At 
tlig end of tlj^s period^ and after the^ last vonclamatUy 
the corpse was carried out of the house on a litter^ which 
was borne by the nearest relatives, or, if the deceased 
were of distinguished rank, by the noblest persons of 
the city ^ and if tHb deceased were of low*rank, — a 
skive, a pauper, a crfminal,— ^jthe body was borne by four 
common porters. A-iyie rites of sepulture were^ held in 
the highest esteem ; since without them no soul could be 
conveyed over the Styx, but was doon^d to wander for 
ages on its inhospitable banks. Hence the anxiety of 
the kindred to see these rights duly performed : hence 
^too, that of some creditors to arrest the body, an(f detain it 
as a pledge until the afflicted kindred satisfied the claim. 
This was permitted by the Homan lawsTj not only in an- 
cient but in comparatively modern times ; for Justinian 
decrees that the corpses thus retained, shall pot be in- 
sulted by the creditors. Christianity lia% preserved manjr 
usages which originated with tlie pagans— 'many which 
might have«been suffered to*die with ’the old systqm of 
absurdity.— Alft the deceased were a person of rank or 
of family, the ensigns of his dignity, or th^ portraits of 
his ancestors, were borne with the procession, which 
always took place by torchlight — the number of torches 
• corresponding with the dimity of the dejVirted* if he , 
were a warrior, the spoils he had talcen from the enemy ; 
if a magistrate, the faftc& and secures were carried on 
high, while musical instruments raisad their doleful 
notes, and gave a more impressive character to the ‘ 
scene. Where the corpse was one of distinction, the 
procession halted in the forum^r public place, when an 
oration was made by one of the family. The corpse 
was generally burnt in the Cgmpus Marijus. — Burning 
prevailed from a very high antiquity : thus Hercules is 
said to have consumed by fire the corpse of Argios, the 
first example on record the tale may be faWous, 
but the antiquity of the rite is indisputable. It was 
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reprobated by the Magi as an impiety^ since fire was, 
if not the difini^, the sacred ^symbol of the divi- 
nity, and oudit not to be polluted. The rite ex- 
isted in Rome unto the* time of th^ Antonines, 
when the burning* began to be superseded by the burial 
of the corpse ; but was not wholly, perhaps, abolished 
much before the time of Theodosius the younger. In the 
remote antient times, indeed, JburKil was more general 
than burning, — witness thj practicS of the Egyptian*' 
and Jews ; the latter mode was of, Asiatic, perhaps of 
Indian, derivation, transmitted to Italy through the 
medium of the Greeks. 

On reaching the place of burning, the corpse, with 
the face upwards, was laid on the funeral pyre, which 
was coilslructed of very combustible wood, cut for the 
purpose: 

** Proeumbunt picesD ; sonat icta sccuribus ilex, 
Fraxinea^que trabes ; cuiieis et fissile robur 
Sciiiditur : advolvunt ingentes inontibus ornos.’* Virg. 

And the pile; when sciendScally constructed, — no com- 
mon labour, since «:t was hi^e and provided, with steps, 
— was surrounded with the cypress, the odour of which 
might overcame the stdiich of the burning corpse. Vir- 
gil: 

<< Ingeiitem struxere pyram, cui frondibus atris 
" IntcS^unt latera, et ferales arUe cupressos 
* ^ , Constituunt.’^ ' “ 

o> 

The construction was z^irailar to that of an altar, only 
beyond comparison higher. There were four compart- 
ments risipg above each otiier. The lowest contained 
straw ; the second froi?^ the ground, flowers ; the 
third, aromatic herbs and other odoriferous things ; the 
fourth, or higher, the most precious clothes of the de- 
c ceased. Statius: 

— — « in^ virent agresti stramina cultu, 
iVoxiina gramineis operctsior area sertis, 

Et picturutus morituris flbribus agger. 
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Tertiiis assiirguns Arabum stnie tollitur ordo 
Eoas com pi ex us opes, incanaquc glebis 
Thura^ et ab antiquo durantia cinqjiina^elo : 

Sumina crepant auro.” 

•The most' precious liquors^ ointiftents, herbs, &c. 
were thrown on the pile. The nearest of kin set fire 
to the structure, with averted looks. Oxen, sheep, and 
other animals, were ^molated, and their bodies thrown 
on the piK;. In thermore ancient times, human victims 
^ere also offered^ The whefie process is well described 
by Horner*: ^ 

Now those deputed to inter the slain 
Heap wit}%a rising pyramid the plain : 

A hundred feet in length, a hundred wide, 

The growing structure spreads on every side. , ^ 

High on the top the manly corpse they lay, % 

And well-fed sheep and sable oxen slay. 

Achilles covered with theii^fat the dwd. 

And the piled victims round the body spread ; 

'fheii jars of horifry and of fragran^oil 
Suspends around : low bending o*cr the pile, 

Four sprightly coursers, w'kh a deadly groan, ^ 

Pour forth their lives and on the pile are thrown. 

Of nipe large dogs duint^stic at Iiis'board 
Fall two, selected to attend (heir lord : 

Then ^asf of all, and terrible to tell, ^ 

Sad sacrifice ! twelve Trojan ;:aptives fell.” Porn. 

The fat of the victims, and the Oily perfumes were 
intended to accelerate the consumption of the^ body : 
for the same purpose the sfid of^the bleezes was invoked. 
Thus Achilles, while consuming the body of Patroclus, 
prayed Boreas and Zephyrus, that by their aid the 
flames might rage with renewed fury, promising them 
grateful victinls and choice offerings as the’ price of 
their compliance. Fortunately* the human victims were 
discontinued ; but yet, as the notion that blood was 
agreeable to the deceased, was prevalent, a custom 
scarcely less horrid — the comb'ats of gladiators — replaced 
the immolation of captives. — (See Gladiators.) When 
the deceased was of high dignity, a solemn prdfeession 
was thrice made round the pile: 
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“ Oi 5€ rpis vepi pctcpoy evTpixcLS TiXairay ivwovs 
Mupo^ci'ot.” 

Statius has gi’aphically described tlie same cus- 
tom : 

(. I 

“ Tunc scpteni mtmero tunnas (centcniis iibique 
Surget eques) versis ducunt insignil)us ipsi 
Grajugenie regis, lustrantque ei more sinistro 
Orbe Irogiiin, et stantes incliivint ^ulvcrc flaininas. 
Tei^curvos cgerc sinus, illisaque tc^'s 
Tela sonant : quater horfendum pcpulcrc fragorem 
Ariric, quater mollem ramularum bracJiia planctum.** 

Thus inadequately rendered by Lewis : 

The Grecian prisoners then in order led. 

Seven eqpal troops, to purify the dead. 

Arbtind the pile u hundred horsemen ride, 

With arms reversed, and compass every side. 

They faced the left (for so the rites require ), 

Bent with the dust, the flames no more aspire ; 

Thrice, thus disposed, they wheeUd in circles round 
The hallow’d corse ; their clashing weapons sound. 

Four times their arms a crash tremendous yield. 

And female shrieks re.*echo through the Bold.** 

And , Virgil no lesi’ alludes & it : 

Tercq;cum accensus cincti fulgentibus arinis 
Decurrere rogos, «er msstium funeris ignem 
Lustravere in equis, ululatu.sque ore dedcre." 

When ^the ^ile was burnt, and the body consumed, 
the epobers were quenched wiih wine ; the ashes of the 
corpse were carefully collected, and, with the whitened 
bones, were washed, anointed, deposited in an um, and 
buried. 

CiESTUS, the defensive gloves which' boxers wore on 
their hands and arm6.-^-The cactus, which was ori- 
ginally short, reaching only to the wrists, but afterwards 
carried to the eltow, and sometimes even to the shoulder, 
consisted of lelLthem thonf^s. Nor was it merely defen- 
sive ; being filled with plates of lead or iron, and made 
very hteavy, it inflicted formidable, often fatal, blows : 

Erat durum certamen Cttstuum,’* says Servius, 
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" raroque sine caetJe committebatur.** The invention is 
ascribed to Amgeus, king of the Beliiycians^ — pro- 
bably a fabulous per^nage ; but llhis only proves the 
antiquity of its use. • * 

* Calamus? a rustic pipe^ > and aftparently the very 
rudest species of this sort of music ; the invention of 
Pan. — Certainly it was much less artificial than the 
fistula^ which hack ofjten the distinction* of seven 
jtrings X — • % * 

« mihfdii^aribus septem compacta cicutis 
Fistula. * ViKG. 

The two, howeircr, were often confounded. 

Calceus can only be rendered sandal or s/toe, 
though it bore little resemblance to either cflfering of 
“ that name. — The sandalium, or solea, was fitteS to the 
sole only «of the foot, and Was fasteaed by thongs or 
clasps : in women, of «whom it was the ornament, 
the thongs were ingeniously made to cross each other 
a considerable way above tlie ancle. The sotea was 
worn by men in the hous^ duly ; and when thc^ 
reclined oq the dinner coiacli, they •pulled it ofl^ and 
delivered the care of a domestic slave, W^men, 
whether of Greece or Rome, |ppeared irf tlie streets 
with the sandaUa or solea, which, in ladies of condition, 
were of a costly description. But, reverting to the 
cakevs, little need be said to prove that i^nras high 
antiquity. At first it wdk sinrply fhc tanned .skia of a ' 
beast, made to fit the sole, and fastened witli thongs. 
Subsequently, it was covered with stuffs, more or less 
valuable, according to the circumstances or caprice of* 
the wearer. Tlie Indians made theirs of woocf; and that 
they were not unknown at Rbme is certain, from the 
expression, solea lignea pedibus inducuigtur. The Egyp- 
tians made use of the bark of the papyrus : other people 
hkd various contrivances for the same purpose. We read 
of bulrushes, reeds, and even of gietals : Empedocles 
had shoes of steel. Among the Romans, yve fiftd iron 
shoes with huge nails ; but these appear to have been 
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i^enrod for the punishment of Ch|Ri&tiaR8.. Theia9viir«Hfe 
' some iof gold cfmd silver ; others were of bs^er 
and were gilt, .6i£sar is reproached Ms ,gOldl^*» 
^Icei, In th^se instances,' however, the shoe could not 
have, been massive : probably the gold anh silver mix , 
thin plates, which, instead of stuffs, were made to cover 
the leather. That, these calcei should in tim^ be mado; 
to cover riot merely the foot, hut reach to the calf of 
the leg,' was sjjtre to arise from the '^convenience of the 
thing. This, at least, is true of^ the patricians ; for 
the lower classes of the people were scldofn covered 
so high as the apcle. The later emperors ma<le their 
calcei into l)oot8, since they were carried up to the 
knees. Anciently, the Roman calcei were peaked at the 
point, ^ifd were therefore termed rostrati, or peaked. 
On those of the patricians was displayed the letter C, ' 
in token that the(«enators Were originally of that number. 
And as the C much resembles the crescent, this covering 
was often ,, denominated Calcma hmntus^ and was the 
distinctive mark ^ of patrician dignity. Statius : 

“ Sic to, cla^;o puer, geritum sibi curia sensit, 

* Frimaque patriCia clausit vestigia iuna*^’ 

r ^ ' 

The usual cOlour of th? caleeus was black for the men, 
and white for the women : some of the latter, how- 
ever, were ‘red, — a colour formerly restrained to the 
kings, -Who \irobably derived it from those of Persia. . 
The example was length followed by the magistrates, 
who ,thought they might surely wear a colour permitted 
to women : theiu motive was to emulate their sovereigns. 

The Greeks had not the same vanity in regard to the 
calcei as the Romans. The men had none in the house ; 
but the women wore sandals. 

The calcei w«» of several species. The distinction 
between sandt^ut and solea was, that the former, which 
were long conhned to women, came higher up the foot 
than the latter, an^ had ties to the ancle at least; 
while ihe sctleof were tied inly over the foot, and were 
for ^e women only.^ ~Vhe caliga was a military booty 
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and worn by the common soldiers. Caligula was so 
named, because hin mother, to gain him tlte affection of 
the troops, made him while a boy wear that covering 
for^the foot. Jlence caliga and caligati^ were synonym- 
ous with private soldier. The compedis was also a niili. 
tary boot ; but its use was confinefl to the officers. The 
crepida was of tin* same form as the sandal ; but while 
the latter had a cov«^ingifor the top of the foot, the 
fj^mer suffered most* of tlic uj^er part of tlie foot to be 
visible. Tlie v.erm wgs also a military boot. "Jfhe pero 
was the largest of all coverings for the leg, and was chiefly 
worn by the rustics the persons mo^ exposed to the 
inclemencies of the seasons. 

CAL<!i;ni/s, a little stone used by the ancients in their 
arithmetical computations : hence the word calcuUitiori, 
— Tlie word was also used for dice, chess-pieces, &c. 

Caldarium, the fivdatori am* or sweatJing-room, with 
which every bath was provided, — (See Balneum.) It 
also signified the metal pans in w'hich w^ter was 
heated. , 

Calvus, bnld^ a term of reproach* amongst the 
Romans : Ixuice the extreme care fldlh which tlicy 
nourished thv Iwir, and when it f^ll off', supplied it by 
artificial means. — That it was reproach Ibng before 
the days of Juvenal and Martial, is evident from the 
insults addressed to the prophet Elijah. Yet n}anj noble 
•Romans were honourably ^distinguished by«\he epithet 
Calvus. Julius (Jicsar is said to have covered his bald, 
ness by the laurel crown. • 

Calyptra, the veil worn by the priests during the 
CA^lebration of their mysteries, and even during ordi- 
nary sacrifices. A similar one, of a red colour, was 
worn by brides. 

Caminus, the chunney (we omit its other signi- 
fications). — Originally the hejirths of thg Greeks and 
Romans were not placed in the wall, but in the centre 
of the room, even without a hole in the roof. The 
smoke must have been an ingtdferable annoyance, unless 
some species of wood could be procured which produced 
VOL. II. u 
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none, or the windows were left open. In cold weather, 
the latter wfa impossible ; an^ the former exi)edieut 
was too expensive for common use. Perhaps, hOWfiVCr, 
pipes to carry o^ the smolfe were emplojjed at a m^ch 
earlier period than we generally imagine. In the time 
of Seneca, there was an invention which altogether 
dispensed with hearths: from the hre in the lowest 
story ijie heat was distributed bj^ pipes ascending to 
each apartment, and mad^^o run along the wi&ls. Whp^, 
even in jhis case, became of the snn^okc' is not very clear : 
as chimneys were not yet invented, or at least in com- 
mon use, the pipes might possibly be made to pass 
through holes in the wall. At a si/osequent period, 
traces of something like our chimneys might certainly 
be discovered ; but they were long confined to the upper 
apartments. Perhaps b^ means of the pipes we have 
before mention&d, the smoke might be conducted from 
the inferior stories to some common outlet above. 

Campana?, which are of much higher anti- 
equity than we generally suppose. — They were known to 
the Jews ; foi when the high priest entered or left 
the, holy of holies, a little bell was souxded. They 
were used in many ot^er cases by the Romans. 1 . They 
called to sacrifice. They notified when any one 
departed this life — doubtless, from a belief that the 
sound frightened away evil spirits. It is singular that 
the same ifiepression in regard to the church bells and 
the fairies exists in several parts of England at the pre- 
sent day. Thfi passing belf of the church is partly 
founded on tke same superstition: the chief motive, 
however^ for its introduction, was the belief that the 
soul of the departed might be benefited by the prayers 
of the faithful. 3. They gave warning when the public 
baths were opened or closed. 4. They were used during 
visible eclipsi^s of the moon, which were thought to be 
the effect of magic. 5. They were attached to the necks 
of beasts, as the^^are now to those of mules in Spain, 
and of sheep in England* 6. They were suspended at 
Uie doors of apartments to summon servants. 7* He 
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who made the round of the outposts during night used 
a bell j and 'vvhat is stjll more extri^ordiftary^ the cen. 

tinelg were obliged to sound one, to«provG that ^ey 

wjre not slee|}ing on their post. 8. Th^ were suspended 
round the necks of criminals who were led to execution, 
— not with the view of attracting, but of deterring, the 
looks of spectators ; the sight of a criminal about to 
satisfy justice, and that of his executioner, were jhought 

be ominous of evil. <). Fijlfally, they began to be used 
in the Christian eliufch, as they had before b^en used 
in the pag*an temples, to congregate the faithful, in the 
fifth century, by St. Paulinus, bishop pf Nola, in Cam- 
pania- They A^uld, no doubt, have been used prior to 
that period, had not persecution rendered ejlence neces- 
,sary. 

Candidatt, so called from their being habited in 
white garments, were originally the asph-ants for public 
charges or dignities. — In this habij they solicited the 
suffrages of each tribe (see and (hiring the 

two years required by law as^a sort pf trial for the^ 
magisterial offices, they appeared before the people in 
the same colours — emblematical, ifo doubt, of .that 
purity of life axpccted in a pub^jc functionary. They 
obtained permission, on certain #ccasions, to harangue 
the people, to extol their own exploits, to exhibit the 
wounds which they had received in the service of their 
* country, and humbly to request their suffra^fe. louring 
these two years, each was expectedT to testify his* zeal 
for the welfare of his •fellow citizens. Fie was to 
defend the innocent in the courts of justice ; and he 
was expected not to spare his money in entertaining 
the heads of tlie people ; without feasting, spectacles, 
music, and, we may add, presents — things which, 
though contleinned by the laws against^ ambition, were 
always practised he stood ^ittle chancy of success. 
At the end of the first year — his annus professionis — 
he could request to be placed on the list of aspii^nts ; 
but until his character l\^d undergone an investi. 
gation, and until the tribunes had approved him, until 

H 2 
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he had been solemnly elected by the people^ until by 
his conduct during a second year he had {riven proofs 
of ability and,inf:egrity, he was not invested with the 
dignity. We mav add, that even when declared chosen 
by the magistrate, in presence of the assembled cen- 
turies, he could not, unless he were elected to the office 
of censor, immediately enter on the exercise of his func- 
tions : ^fiVe months were allowed^ to every otlier ma- 
gistrate elect, that he migi^t have time to make himself 
acquainted with the duties of his office. These forms, 
we need scarcely observe, were in force only during the 
best days of the ijepublic : under the empire, there was 
no free election. ^ 

Can ERE, 40 fting , — That singing and poetic recitation 
forme(j’’no mean part of ancient entertainments, is well 
known: no repast could be complete without it. Often 
the guests were required in their turns to sing or recite: 

Etiam accubantibus singulis ordinabatur conviviale 
genus carrpinum,’’ says an old writer in the collection of 
Grffivius ; the pld and , the young, fathers and sons, 
sang in their turns. Horace : 

r 

* ■ ■ ■ “ pucri patresque severi 

Fronde comas vinvti ccenant et carminK dictant.'’ 

< 

He who sang held a myrtle branch, in honour of the 
Muses. Sometimes instrumental no less than vocal 
music Was demanded, and the lyre went round. Woe 
to hkn who knew hot hbw to play on it ! Even The- 
mistocles could not escape contempt, when he professed 
his ignorance tpf the art ; and it may be doubted 
whether his boast that he could turn a village into a 
flourishing city, was admitted as an equivalent for this 
deficiency. This, however, is rather true of Greece 
than of Rome, w for we know that no Roman was es- 
teemed the \|orBe because he could not excel in such 
frivolous accomplishments. By the Romans,” says 
Nepos, such accqpiplishments are held to be very tri- 
vial:’*' but, the Greeks,” says Cicero, '^thought the 
arts of singing and playing upon musical instruments a 
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most important part of learning.” — Hence the country 
abounded with skilful musicians: every bldy learned the 
musical arts; or if any were^ignorantof k, he was thought 
i4.educated.0 In other respects the t^o people differed: 
the Greeks were immoderately fond of dancing after 
their repasts ; in Rome, according to the high authority 
of Cicero, nobody danced unless he were ilrunk or mad. 
Yet singing men j^hI ^’omen, boys and gir^p, were 
diircd to do that which the /l-oud Homan would not do 
himself. ^The i^ngs and poems chiefly concerned the 
praises of the gods, and the virtues of the mighty dead. 
Hence Cicero regrets that time had d^troyed these an. 
cient compositions. 

Cams, a dog, — At Homo, dogs were ived to guard 
houses, and Cave camrn ! was equally common v7Uh our 
Beware of the dog ! In the same manner they were 
entrusted with the guard of *the temples, and even of 
the Capitol ; but suffering that fortress to be surprised 
by the Gauls, one of them was ever afterw:irds borne 
annually through the city, fastened to \ cross. By the^ 
Egyptians — the most stupid and superstkious of nations 
— the dog was held in grejfl; veneratiSn ; inasmuch as it 
was symbolical of the overflowing^ of the Nile, and once 
the constant attendant of their (leities Isis and Osiris. 
Divine honours were paid to it. In Greece and Rome 
dogs were sometimes sacrificed to the gods ; by the 
former to Pan, by the fatter to the domestic Lares : 
both offered them during the *dog-tlays, probably as a 
preservative against the fabid diseases of that animal. 
The howl of the dog was as ominous in former times as 
in tlic present. Most of our popular superstitions have 
a classical source. By the emjjeror Adrian, the dog and 
the horse were held in such veneration, that he ho- 
noured both with the rites of sepulture; the former 
from its fidelity, the latter frym its utility to man. 

Canon, a rule . — A tax was called a canon; and ra- 
nonica illatio the annual revenue ^vhich it produced, 
whether in kind or in ii^dney. Thus tho canon frit* 
mentarius was the quantity of grain which Egypt, the 
u 3 
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rest of Africa, and Sicily were annually compelled to 
furnish for tlk; usg of the Roman people ; this impost 
is believed to, liLve been orij^naliy levied by Augustus. 
After his establishment in the empire, Aurelius Victor 
acquaints us with the amount supplied by Egypt ; ** du- 
centies centena millia frumenti urbi inferebantur.” The 
produce was managed with so much economy by Severus, 
that at Jiis death he left a sevtti years* stock or revenue, 
septem annorum canonemySot the use of the city. Th. 
mnon largitioriuyn was the gold am] silver paid annually 
into the public treasury by the provinces. In other 
respects canon h^d the same meaning : thus the mnon 
metal liens ivas the tribute derived from' the mines. It 
was ultimately employed for all sorts of tax, and the 
collectors were termed mnonicariu Wc perpetually 
read of the canon naviculariam, and the canon restinm; 
a proof that clx)thing was taxed as frequently as the 
most ordinary merchandise. 

Capiuxjs, the human hair . — When mariners were 
Jn danger of shipwreck^ they ivere often known to cut 
off their hair and cast it into the sea as an oflbriiig to 
Neptune. To cut the hair close by the head was 
termed tonsura lugubris, since it indicated r more than 
ordinary grief. The rriminal condemned to death was 
shorn : 

Ad alta ton&um templa cum rcum inis»it.” Mart. 
The cutting*of thi hair before death was regarded as 
necessary for the admission of, the soul into the world of 
spirits; and it was to be mystically cut by Proserpine — 
the expression is douhiiet>s an allusion to the threads of 
life, — before natural death could seize on any human 
being. Hence Virgil nakes Dido long in expiring, 
because 

“ Noiulum illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem 
Abstulc^at, Stygioque caput daniiiavvrat Oreo," 

And Horace, in allusion to the same notion : 

“ Mista s^num ac juvcnura^’^lensantur funera; nullum 
Sseva caput Proserpina fugit.” 
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Dishevelled uncombed hair has all ages been sym- 
bolical of deep affliction ; and tearing the ||air is another 

form of the same expression, sin(^ ^he action must 

necessarily discompose it ; *in this state ^ppliants im- 
plored the succour of the Gods, cJr bewailed their 
sorrows. In the Electra of Euripedes, Helena is re. 
proached for sparing her locks, since she was defrauding 
the dead. Ovid : • • * 

• “ Vultj^ in imagine Divac 

Figit et hos ^dit, crine jacentc sonos. 

Supblii'is ahna, tuae genitrix foeciinda dcuruAi. 

Accipc sub certa conditionc preces.” 

And in the IVoiides, Seneca alludes to the same uni- 
versal custom : 

“ Solvite crinem ; per colla fluent 
Ma‘sta capilli.” 

The hair of a surviving friend was ^considered a fit 
offering for the sepulchre of one deceased : 

“ 111a ineo caros donasbvt funcre crincs.** 

• • • Propert. • 

» 

It was sometimes thrown oft the corpse : 

** They shavAl their heads, and ceprer’d with their hair 
The body.’* ^ • Pottfr. 

It was often cast into the funeral fire, as was done by 
Achilles in regard to Patroclus. Canace in Ovit^ bewails 
her misfortune, because the w^s debarred^from offering • 
her hair on the sepulchr^ of Macareus : * 

“ Non mihi Ic licuit lacriinis perfundere justis 
In tuo nun toiisas ferre st?pulchr6 comas.” 

The hair of the deceased was often suspended at the 
threshold of the door, in token of the recent event and 
of the mourning within. Of this mourning the most 
prominent sign was of course dishevelled hair : 

“ passis sedet ilia capiflis 

Ut solet ad nati mater itura^rogum.” Ovid. 

But the hair was often defiled with dust, — a (bken of 
still deeper affliction. How the Jews scattered ashes on 
H 4 
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their heads is known to every reader of the Bible ; in 
the same spir^ Homer represents Achilles as throwing 
with both han(l| ^ashes on Ills 'head ^ and Priam tcdls 
Achilles that lie had mournM thus ever syice the de^h 
of his son Hector : 

“ Now, god-liko hero, to an early couch 
Dismiss us both : for never have 1 closed 
These eyelids since by tbiir victorious hands 
• My son expired ; bpt sorrow Iferc indulgLM, ^ 

Still ruminating on fny countless woes. 

And rolling in the ashes of irly coiiit.” . 

Cowi*EH*if Tram. 

Ovid bears testimony to the custom : ^ 

“ Pulvero canitiem genitor, vultusque seniles 
, tFmclht hiinii fusos.’* 

His hoary head and furrow’d cheeks besmears 
Willi sordid dust.V 

And Virgil : 

Den^jttunt inentes : it scisstt veste Latinus 
Conjugis attoiiitus fatis, urbisrjue ruina, 

* Canitiein j^mundo (Serfusam pulvere turpans.'* 

And Catullus : * *’ * 

** Canitiein terra atquc iiifuso pulvere Pa'dans.” 

It would be easy to expend some learning in showing 
how the Greeks and Romans wore the hair, but we have 
no space for Abe subject. 

Capitatio,' a ta.*} per head, coo well known to re- 
quire explanation, especially as^that explanation, if the 
subject were lesq known, could not probably benefit any 
of our statesmen. But possibly a future chancellor of, 
the excheqvier may thank us for alluding to the 

Capnicon, or to on^vhimneys, which might very 
well have enterec^ into the head of him who devised the 
window tax. — The emperor Nicephorus Phocas has 
the honour of this expedient, and his statue ought to be 
in the library of every deviser of Ways and Means. ' 

CapsArius, from capsa, a Gort of satchel ; the slave 
who carried his young master’s books to school, and fol. 
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lowed behind him. — A hint for Westminster and 
Eton. , ^ • 

CAfTivi, primim vf war^ who weie jn general vil. 

la^ously trea^?d by their victors. — 'J^he king and the 
generals of a vanquished army were shorn^ and sent to 
adorn the triumph in a manner utterly unworthy of a 
generous enemy : 

“ >JjLinc tibi caj^ivis^nittet Germania crincs : ^ 

• Culta triumpliatae nqjftiierc gontis eris.” 

Even the gracefiit Zffnobia, the captive queen of Syria, 
wfis, with her friends and counsellors^ made to adorn 
the triumph of Aurelian : '' Vincti ^i*ant pedes auro, 
maniis etiam ca&nis aureis^ nec collo aureum vinculum 
deerat.” The necks of the vanquished were ^ubiudy trod 
• by the victor; and at the conclusion of this humili- 
ating ceremony they were rqfurned to their prisons, 
where the h aders were generally put to deaths the rest 
sold as slaves' avh corona : so much .for Roman mag- 
nanimity I The captives, indeed, had generally the 
power of redeeming themselves > but cvcAi this dependeilt 
on the will of their owners^ and it involved what few 
could possess, — the mmm of ransom, fixed too at the 
discretion of tlfe victor. • . 

Capl’t, the head . — In their hfiiises, the Homans had 
no covering for the head, nor even in the streets, if we 
except that which was afforded by their robe, and 
which was pulled over the head,in tV* forfii of a hood 
whenever the vreather wa^un favourable. In the temples, 
however, during tlie sacrificial rites, the same expe- 
dient was adopted, both in token of humiliation, and to 
dscape the distraction caused by surroundings objects. 
Hence Virgil : n 

“ Purpurco vclare comas adoportus amiytu : 

No qua inter sanctis ignes in lionorc dcoruin 

Ilostilis facies occuyret, et^omina turbeft” 

Yet when Saturn was the object of |idoration, the head 
was uncovered in token that he was truth .itself, and 
that all tilings lie naked iSefore him. In the funeral 
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rites of parents, the sons had their^ heads covered, the 
daughters unlt)vcr^;d. To strikp the head against the 
wall or door wai a sign of extreme grief ; and if any 
reliance is to be , placed in the statement (Of Suetonius, 
this was done by Augustus himself, in concern for the 
loss of his legions : ‘‘Ut per continuos menses caput in- 
terdum foribus illideret.” Hence the expression, so com- 
mon in modern times, to kndbk dOe s head ^^gainst the 
wall. To swear by the h^iM was a solemn yet ordinar*^ 
oath, ui^derstanding by it the ncblcst of the hodily 
members, the scat alike of intellect and of honour : 

“ Per Gapin' hoc jiiro, quod pater anje solcl>at/’ 
was the formula, as preserved by Virgil. ^Phe oath was 
a tremchdous one, inasmuch as the swearer devoted his 
head, in case of perfidy or non-fulfilment, to the wrath* 
of the gods : , • 

<< Jiisjurandum et file juvavit, et exprossit verba quibiis ca- 
put suutn, inisciens fcrcllibset, deorum ira; coiisecraret.*’ — 
Pmnv. • 

‘ CarnipeX /iignified ' both a butcher and the public 
executioner . — Tht executidner, among the Homans, had 
not Ihe rights of citizenship : he was foii^cij to live in a 
low part of the suburbs. His acquaintance — even his 
look — was shunned by all but the vilest ; it appears, 
indeed, to have been thought ominous. In this respect 
the •Fav.k Ketch of England is the lineal descendant of« 
the .Roman' car • But' is not the prejudice an 
absurd one ? If honour were measured by utility, what 
citizen would be so much esteemed as Jack } Where 
is the profession which in this respect can be compared 
with his? The Greeks, too, were so blind to the well- 
being of the state, as tb exile poor Jack beyond the 
confines of thefr city. They could not even name him 
by his calling ; but they had sense enough to distinguish 
him by a more honourable appellation, the Public Man. 

Castra, camp., — Though this subject cannot be 
either* described or understood, without the aid of draw- 
ings, we must make a few "general observations on it. 
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The use of camps Is coeval with the art of war ; for 
though Pyrrhus is said by Frontinus to Ifive been the 
first who toturn exercitum sub eodeig vallo continere 
iii|tituit,’* thc^ saying must* not be taken* in its literal 
sense ; since the Greeks before the time of Homer, and 
the Romans at a very ancient period, had fortified 
camps. The form of the Roman encampment was 
square, with a gate ki tW centre of each side ; hence 
there were four, eaeft with a ^istinct name. Oif arriv* 
ing at the place of cjjicampment, the entrenchment was 
the first tlung the soldiers minded, — a ditch,* varying 
in breadth from five to twelve feet, in ^epth from three 
to nine, according to the comparative danger of the 
position, and the time the army was to rcpiain. The 
^earth dug out of the ditch served as a rampart, ^lich in 
addition was crowned with stones or palisades ; and, if 
the encampment was to be loi%, flanked with bastions 
and forts, 'fhese forts were eighty feet distant from 
each other. The wall or rampart had holes from which 
missiles could he directed against the encm*y. The 
winter camps — those in which *the legions* passed that* 
season — wore constructed ^ith great? strength ; while 
those wliich.wve designed only for a few nights, were 
comparatively rude and ill-ilefenc|^d. The foTmer, both 
from tlieir size and strength, might be compared to 
fortified cities. They had their streets running at 
•right angles, being formed by strong ropes ^ arfd they 
had their squares or public places, witli a market plenti- 
fully supplied with every* thing necessary to die sub- 
sistence, the clothing, the comfort, and eyen the luxury 
of the troops. Each camp, too, had its hospital, its arse- 
nal for armour, its shops for the supply of conlmodities 
between the market days, whAi the rustic population 
attended with their produce, and the tradesmen with 
their merchandise. The tent of the general occupied the 
centre of the encampm^t, in the midst o? a square : to 
the left were those of his lieutenant^: to the right that 
of the qiicstor. The tent of die general was denomfnated 
the pratorium, in one part of which he administered 
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justice — for he was the judge no Ifess than the military 
chief. The ^^uteatoriumy or quarter of the qusestors, 
contained the triasurc of the army, and was well watched 
by sentinels.* The tribuifes had also ^their quar^rs 
near the pnetortim, where their inspection could easily 
be extended over the whole encampment. 

The Greeks were more scientific than even the Romans 
in the choice, the tracing, anci-tha-construction of their 
camps? Their first objeir^ was onfe which tfie Romanes 
appear often to have neglecteti, — jhe«choice of a propel 
position for their camp, — one strong by nature, and 
that might be |till more fortified by art. From this 
circumstance, however, their camps corld not have the 
same uniform shape, which was made to comply with 
the surface of the position. Whenever practicable, they 
preferred the circular to every other, and esteemed the 
angular the least, as dffording more facilities to the 
assailants than the defenders. The circular had this 
additional advantage, — that from the centre, where the 
general with the flower of the troops lay, help could 
' soonest be alifurded to any point menaced by the enemy. 
In the centre, to(S, were tht* provisions, the .altars of the 
gods, and the tribunal of justice. , 

CatadKomus, a rope on which men or women danced 
or ran. — One end of it was fastened to the most elevated 
point of the theatre ; another to a ring in the ground : 
the descents or ascent was accordingly precipitous, and* 
always dangerous* Yet one ancient historian has the 
knavery to assert that an «dephant actually ma«le the 
descent, and the impudence to expect that his assertion 
will be credited. Nothing in the exploits of Sindbad, 
OulliverJ or Munchausen, can exceed this. 

Catena, duiins, fetters, were placed on the ancient 
captives of war, and were of gold, silver, or iron, ac- 
cording to the dignity of the prisoner. — In general, the 
fetter was on the right hand, *80 that the left of the 
victor could hold ^is prize. Criminals, too, as may be 
readily supposed, were thus manacled ; but if any one 
were unjustly so treated, and his innocence were fully 
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established^ the manticle was not loosened in the ordi- 
nary way ; it was hrokeij, in token t^^at Ae infamy of 
the accusation was also destroyed. Tliis ^happened to 
Josephus the Jiistorian^ who being unjiystly fettered^ the 
emperor Titus ordered them to be broken, observing : 

Krit tanquain nec initio vinctus fuerit, si non dissolve- 
rimus sed inciderimus catenas.” When slaves were 
enfranchised, they dei'oted their chains to tlie Sqjnestic 
Lures. ' * * 

(Iautto, hail, giveii both by defendant and plaintiflT, 
that thc'y would abide the decision of the court, and pay 
the costs : it was also a pledge that neither would em- 
ploy perfidy or ftaud. 

Ceducs, the cedur tree, so common in th* mountains 
^of Syria, that ships were always built of it, iBccause 
there was no fir, not because there was any tiling in the 
Avood supposed to be iucorruptMe: ‘‘ At in Egypto,” 
says JMiny, et Syria, reges, inopiu abietis, cedro ad 
classis feruntur usi.” The sap of the cedar was used 
in embalming the dead, which it was belicyed to preserve 
from putrefaction ; and in the same vieAv other things 
were rubbed by it, as a pfeservaliv^ against woiyns. 

Hence we h^vega clue to the meaiyiig of Horace : 

• 

“ “ speramus carmina fingi 

Posse liuenda cedro,” 

•to denote the immortality of his verses. * 

Celeres, were three hundred "^^outlts whom Romulus 
selected as his guard, and^lie executioners of his man- 
dates, ten from each curia. — These ywths were of 
senatorial and patrician families, and served on horse- 
back. They were commanded by three centuriJiis, sub- 
ject to a chief named tribunus ceJerum. The body took 
its name,” says Festus, from the first tribune, Fabius 
CeXer;** but the explanation of Dionysius ispiore natural, 
that they were namedVefcm from (heir light armour 
and the promptitude of their motion^ possibly, how- 
ever, the word, as Petiscus contends, may be derived 
from the Greek Eoh a liorse, as the celeres 
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were all rquitefi, or horsemen ; but why the Romans 
should have^cco^rso to a forei^ language in this case^ 
is not very clyai« However ^his he, one thing is certain 3 
— that in war th^ celeres were the first to yttack, the last 
to retreat ; and Uiat they were the foundation of the 
Roman chivalry, 

Cella had many significations, of which we shall 
select 4 inly two. — In the first jfiacey it denoted the resid* 
dice of the slaves, of wltam each is said to have harl 
one ; hat when a master had 9000 of such slaves, 
where was the house large enough to contain as many 
cells ? This isi^nothcr instance of the loose manner in 
which learned men describe the antiqu^ics of Rome, — 
of their^absurd credulity. When the number of slaves 
was small, each, no doubt, had his cella. The porters,, 
who of course were slaves, had their cells or lodges on 
each side of thtftentrance ; and if each had not a dog, tliere 
was at least one dog to each gate, — canh ingenn mtend 
vinctus* . In the second place, the abode of each public 
^ prostitute was denominaited cella, of which there was an 
extensive range contiguous to the Circus. Kach cella 
contained the name of the inmate, with the^price of ad- 
mission : “ Mcretrix ,vocata es,” says S« noca ; in com- 
muni loco statisti, sirpeqiositus est cellie tua? titulus, 
venientes recepisti.” The Romans have been called, 
what indeed they truly were, an abominable people ; but 
we know nhf^ that in this respect they are worse than< 
Englishmen. If the evil m^ast exist — but why must 
it ? — it may be regulated. 

CENOTAPHitiM, a tomb without a body. — It was erected 
in memory of those who had perished in the sea, or 
when bodies had perished by some other accident. The 
custom appears to have been founded on the ancient 
opinion, that^until a soul had been enclosed in some 
sepulchre, it# could not rest." Hence the number of 
empty tombs, to which the souls''of the dead were invited. 
Thus^Ausonius: • 

Illi etiam mocsti cut d2fuit uma sepulchri, 

Nomine ter dicto poene sepultus erit." 
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And Ovid, who aAludes to the desire entertained by 
lovers and friends, that if, through Rny Occident, their 
bones cannot be united* the names of |}Oth may at least 
inscribed ^n the same tdtab : ^ 

— “ inque scpulchro, 

Si non urna, taincn junget nos litera ; si non 
Ossibiis ossa ineis, et noinen nomine tangam.” 

Censer K, to nuinber* enrol, take the censm,^Scc , — 
^ervius U^ullius wa^the firstjto devise the census of the 
Roman people. gervius prepared his coni^itutional 
innovations by a division of lands and of building 
ground for the habitation of the pooc. llis constitu- 
tion, however, kid no resemblance to a pure democracy. 
Property was adopted as the standard for appi)rtioning the 
^ public contributions and franschises. To facilitate the 
intended general census, it was necessary to divide the 
mass of the people for a conv?nient survey. For this 
purpose the city was divided into four tribes ; the whole 
domain belonging to it into six and twenty. ^Next was 
performed a general valuation of property, l^he whole 
number of able-bodied citizens was them* divided into 
six classes.* On the valuation of tlfc property of the 
class, depeiyile^^. the tribute, the piilitary accoutrements, 
and the place assigned in order at' battle. The highest 
description of citizens were embodied into the cavalry. 
Each class was divided into centuries, which again were 
• subdivided as .smiores an^l junioree. Thg^divfsion by ^ 
centuries w^as probably calculated so tffat an equal amount 
of property should be po^essed by the members of each 
collectively. In voting in the comitia, not the number 
of heads, but of centuries, counted. On the other hand, ' 
the position o^ the military forces seems entirely to have 
been fixed by the numbers in each class, told by the 
head. The knights or citizens entitled by birth or 
wealth to serve on horseback;^ gave their jrotes apart in 
eighteen centuries : of ftiese, the first six were reserved 
exclusively to patricians, while the remaining ^twelve 
were open to the wealthiest* men of plebeian birth."* 

* History of Rome (Cas. Ctc.}> voL i. p. 21. 
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TWs policy of Servius gave thfc preponderance of 
wealth over rlmbys. The whole number of centuries 
in the six classes consisted at most of 193 only ; yet 
the first class* comprising iSen whose in^^orae reach|d 
100,000 asses, had eighty of these centuries ; the se- 
cond, containing those whose property was 7^>000 asses, 
had twenty ; the third with 50,000 asses had ali^o 
twenty ; •the fourth, whose property was 25,000, were 
also divided into twenty •^iiturietT; the fifth, divided 
into centuries was composed of |hof.e whose income 
was fifteen ; and the sixth, which comprehended those 
whose property was below 11,000, and who had nothing 
at all, and which was consequently ir comparably the 
most numerous, had* one century only. As each im- 
portant •tneasure was carried by suffrage, tlie rich had 
consequehtly the majority of votes. On the other hand, 
however, the rc^l burthetis of the state fell on the rich, 
the centuries being taxed in proportion to their property. 
— A century, as the word implies, consisted of 100 indi- 
viduals with a certain qualification of property, 1'he 
trenturies of 'ba/jh class were divided into seniors and 
juniors ; the former being exempt from marching to the 
field of war, but were compelled to d^feqd the city. 
This censtfi'ship devolved at first on the kings : under 
the republic, it was usurped by the consuls and dictators, 
until, finding their functions too numerous for their 
ability to diccharge, they devolved it on officers created 
' expressly for the purpose, and named Cm/iorff, 'J'his 
census, which must inevitably vary every time it was 
taken, was verj irregularly instituted. It w^as taken 
• four times by Servius ; the fifth, by the consuls 
Octavius^ and Lucretius, two years after'^the expulsion 
of the kings ; the sixth fl^lowed in ten years. The law 
was,jhat it should be taken every five; but we some- 
times find seventeen intervening. This enumeration of 
persons and property did hot include widows, or minors, 
or slaves ; itjjid nqt comprise mechanics or merchants, 
who ih fact were a species of slaves ; and as it was 
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eonilned to Kotnan liittzen^ tlone^ ft endreW omitted the 
CJidoniwi , f ^ 

The Censores^ or Census, to whomawe have just al- 
lu4ied, were cheated a.u.c. 310. — Th^umber was two, 
who were at first selected from the patrician order ; but in 
about a century, the plebeians bar! the privilege of return- 
ing one. Two centuries afterwards, as the democratic 
principle acquired stlengdi, it was not uncominop^to see 
ioth censors of the Alass. They were elected 

in the Campius IViardus, in a general assembler of the 
people, 'fheir functions were not confined to the num- 
bering of the persons and the registeringiof the substance 
of the people: they watched over the construction of 
public edifices, over the collection of the tables, over the 
^poilice of the city, over the conduct of the individuals, 
and numerous other things. As the subject is rather po- 
litical than antiquarian, its eluciclation mtKst be sought in 
the elaborate works devoted to the Homan history. 

Centurion, the commander of 100 men.— There 
were, however, two centurions over that njiinber : for^ 
the tribunes always nominated a second ; that if the for- 
mer died oriwere disabled, tTie company might not; re- 
main withoiy; % head. Each centurion nominated two 
sub.centurioiis. • 

Ceha, wflo?, which the ancients used for the twofold 
purpose of sealing letters and of writing on. — The wax 
iwas spread in a liquid st|ite over tablets, iiftd a sharp 
pointed instrument called a fttylum easily traced *the 
letters required. When^he tablets were filled, they 
could be tied up and sealed. ^ 

CiBus, food, — • The most ancient Romans are said to 
liave made one meal only in the twenty-four hours ; but 
this assertion appears to liave'no foundation in fact. 
Ter cibum veteres die aceipiebant. In reality, as in the 
most ancient stages of society^ men were jmost devoted 
to bodily labour, nature dbuld not possibly have stood one 
meal per diem. Four meals are enumerated by ^the- 
neeus, three by most otherj* writers. 1. The first is 

VOL. II. 1 
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called by Homer apicrrov, either bec&use it was the he^t 
meal of the chy, cyr because it took its name from aeipc, 
the beginning arid rising of th*e sun : and this latter 

opinion acquires pnlirmation) by the fact/, that the fifst 

meal was always taken as the shades of night were pass- 
ing away. 2. Luttvov from ^£i because after it 
men returned to labour or to war. It appears to have 
been t^ken at eleven o'clock in«the (morning. 3. AopTro^, 
or evening meal^ before i^tiring td rest, 1 he fourth 
meal of .Athensus lay between diipier and supper. Yet 
this author plainly intimates that four, nay even three, 
were not usual ip the Homeric times, — that men were 
satisfied with two, apio-rov and BopTro^ ; but we may infer 
that before mid-day there was a slight refection, a hasty 
repast, *as understood by Seittvov. The carving devolved 
on slaves, who were expressly taught the ar{ under 
celebrated professors. Jfuvenal speaks of one Tryphe- 
rus, who, when his pupils showed any awkwardness in 
the art, soundly cudgelled them with a branch of the 
elm : hence the expression vlmea cwna, as applied to 
*his teaching"* ' The same domestic did not carve iiidis- 
cringinately every'' joint, of animal, or bir/l, but such 
parts only as he had been taught to c)|it. While the 
carving proceeded, musical instruments sounded ; and 
from one instance we may infer that the motions of the 
knife were — in expert hands at least — regulated by 
the notes and flourishes. The Homans ate in public on 
three solemn occasions : at the funeral of some eminent 
public man ; when public sacrifices were offered ; when 
a public festival was given on account of some joyful 
event. 

CiNCTUs, girded, and spoken of a soldier whose loins' 
were always girt. — Hdiice, cingi, to be girt, meant the 
assumption of arms ; and cingulum deponere, to lay them 
aside, to quit .the service. The term is applied to the 
tunic which the Romans wore (^ver die toga, and which, 
if not bound round the waist, must of necessity have 
embairassed the motions of the wearer. To deprive a 
soldier of his cingulum, or ^rdle, was the deepest mark 
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of ignominy. By several Christian emperors the punish- 
ment was decreed on all who blasphemed Christ. 

CiNis, ftfthes. See Cadaver. • 

*CiRciTOR, officer wh*o made tljf rounds of the 
camp during nighty to see if the sentinels were 
vigilant and at their posts. — They received their in- 
structions from the tribune^ to whom they made their 
report. Nor were fhey* wholly idle during £hq^ day ; 
wrince sleep was by^no mea(^ uncommon during the 
summer heat^ cs|tfci^11y when fatigue was superadded. 
There appear to have heenfour in each army. 

Circus, a vast circular edifice with ^pats, constructed 
for the exhibitiofis of the public games, and for the ac- 
commodation of the spectators. — The frats of the 
gladiators, wrestlers, racers, &c., were performeci in the 
arena \^elow. The number of spectators which the 
Circus Maximus was able to dhntain, was prodigious : 

150.000 could sit on the gradually ascending scats in 
the time of Dionysius ; 260,000 in that of Pliny ; and 

345.000 in that of Aurelius Victor, ljut this species 

of building — for Rome had several — is fso well known, 
to the most ordinary schotilboys, tlTat we need , not 
dwell on the^ subject. , 

CiTiiARA, a hxirp or lyre, a favowite instrument among 
the Greeks. — Its invention is of so high antiquity, that 
it is ascribed to those fabulous personages, Orpheus, 
•Amphion, and Linus. Tqjrpander raised t^tf number of 
strings to seven ; Simonides added ati eighth ; Timo- 
theus a ninth. It was ufed at all public festivals, in 
the theatre, and at private entertainmentaa Excellence 
in the art was so much esteemed, that there was scarcely 
an honour which it could not command : often statues 
were erected to the player ; he*wore a purple robe ; in 
the theatre he had on his head a crown ; and the au- 
dience were often known to rise^ in testimony of applause 
on his appearance. * 

Civis, a citizen ,* — To commence with Rome. In 

• 

* A full elucidation of this import^t Hubjcct must not be expected here- 
As one peculiarly historical, it should be sought in the histones of Greece 
I 2 
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the full meainng of the word, three" circumstances were 

necessary to Jbiistitute the civis : residence in the city ; 
incorporation in a tribe ; eligibility to public charges 
and dignities : w^ierc these three accidentsiinet, the nvtn 
was pleno jure civis, or civis ingenuus ! If a stranger 
repaired to Rome and obtained leave of residence, he 
Was not a civifi, because he was not incorporated with 
a trih?. If a slave were enffanclfised, he was indeed 
aggregated to a tribe ; 1?at as tRe lihertus was no/^ 
eligible to honours or charges, lie was«not a eiezV. ''Fhe 
free citizens who belonged to a tribe, and who were so 
eligible, were mvt yet rivee ingmui unless they resided 
at Rome. Hence a man might be ciMa without being 
a citizen oMlomc. The advantages of the citizen were 
manifold. 1. He was incorporated in a tribe, enrolled^ 
in a century, had the right of suffrage, and might him- 
self be elected^to the offices of the magistracy. 2.^ He 
could not he whipt, nor be fettered, nor condemned to 
death, without the judgment of the people. The first 
punishment, that of stripes, was peculiar to slaves ; it 
had indeed been formerly inflicted on the civie, but the 
^egefi Porcta and \Senipronia had exempted him from the 
humiliation. Hence the indignant exclaiFation of Cicero 
against Verres : Caulebatur virgis in medio foro Mes- 
sanaj civis Romanus — O lex IWcia, legesque Sem- 
pronisc ! ” Hence, too, the remonstrance of St. Paul, 
when scoufged bj order of the governor. If the apostle 
was? not resident in the city, still he was eivia municeps, 
though not civis irigennns, and\vas entitled to this and the 
preceding privilege. S, He was enrolled in the legions, 
and shared in the prizes and rewards distributed. 4. 
He had boundless powers, — that of life and death, over 
his children. 5. He had the right of adoption, and of 
wearing the toga; the distinctive mark of a civis ingenuus. 
6. He alone could inherit the property of a Roman ; for 

and R^nie. For general purposes, the condition of the civis at Rome may 
be sufficiently understood from thc'** History of Rome,” in the Cabinut 
Cvclopa:i>ia. 'I'hat of the Oreciu. civis will no doubt be equally well 
explained in the ** History of Greece*' 
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strangcrsj though citizcne^ were excluded from all suc- 
cessions. When, in the time of the rej^blic, citizen- 
ship was conferred on the inhabitanli} of a town or 
cq^iintry, thetact generally constitutetl the munwipcs; 
but did not confer all the privileges enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of Rome itself. The municipes lived under 
their own laws, but were not entitled to the Jus Qui- 
ritium, which was mo^t enviable privilege o{ tljp civh 
mrngenuus.^ In othe# respect^ however, each municipal 
city resembled, irwits^ government, and police Rome : it 
had its decuriontis, its senate, its decemvirs, who were 
a sort of consuls, its censors, its separate administration 
and revenues, ^fhe civitatis municeps w'as an especial 
grace to some city or state in close connection with 
^Roine, and remarkable for its fidelity. We may add, 
that tlys privilege was generally conferred by the 
Roman people alone, assembled in tlieir curia* ; but 
that when the republic was subverted by the empire, 
it was usurped by tlic sovereign. In the second pe- 
riod it was often venal ; though tlyjre are many 
instances in which it was conferred as fl)e reward of 
zeal or fidelity. — A third* species <5F cirrs were, the 
colonif or iujiahitants of the cities^ colonised Romans 
alone. They were usually raniicd among the cives 
munieipes, yet on account of their origin they had some 
privileges not granted to the latter. For instance, they 
•were governed by the Roiuan laws ; and tlyijr were sub- 
ject to no other taxes than a fifth of the produce of 
trees, a tithe of grain, an(t a certain small sum per head 
for large or small cattle ; and they had t local govern- 
ment exactly formed on the model of that in the parent 
city, — a senate, equites, decemvirs, censors, a?diles, 
quiestors, priests, augurs pontifts, &c. In short, their 
government might almost be called identical with tliat 
of Rome ; while the municipal government resembled 
it. The barrier bctwcAi the dves Romani^ the dees 
cohni, and the cives municipes was, however, gradually 
lessened by grants of the emperors, until, by a general 
edict of Constantine the Great, all distinctions were re- 
1 3 
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moved, andVvery subject was declared a citizen. — See 
Jus. • 

In Greece, tbj honour of /citizen was sought by stran- 
gers and slaves ruth equal ardour, and vns equally ts- 
teemed by those who possessed it. At Athens, they 
who held it by right of birth, that is, whose parents on 
both sides were free, were not admitted without much 
formality ; and as the honoulP waA often disputed, pa- 
rents were anxious to procure the registration of theii 
childreii^t an early age. The period of admission is not 
very clear ; probably it was five, certainly it was before 
the completion of the seventh year. The inhabitants of 
all Attica, Athens among the rest of^the towns, were 
divided^ into ten tribes ; each tribe being sub-divided 
into three ^parptotk or communities, each community, 
into thirty y£vvi or families. Again, the citizens,of each 
^farpioc. or curia were classed, according to their relative 
property, under three heads. The first class of each 
tribe coip prised the richest ; the second, those who were 
Jess rich, but who were still qualified to equip a horse 
.for a carnpaigh ; the third, the poorer classes, yet not 
descending so low as those who had no property, and 
also lived by labour. r Hence it was the . duty of the 
parent to procure the’fenrolment of his son in the vuria 
and tribe to which he belonged. The ceremonies of 
admission were solemn. After one day of feasting, and 
one of religmn, the young candidates, whether male or 
female, for the honour of citizenship, were presented to 
the assembly of the ipparpia^, each with a sheep for 
sacrifice. Wlfile the fi’-e consumed the sacrificial parts, 
the yiarent advanced, and holding his son by the hand, 
made oath that the child was his, and born in lawful 
wedlock of an Athenian woman. The suffrages were 
then taken ; gtenerally by the throwing of black and 
white beans vito an urn,. If the white predominated, 
the child was entered in the register of the <ppoi,rpia ; if 
the b)[ack, he was rejected. But as this rejection might 
possibly spring from othef causes than the suspected 
illegitimacy of parents or child, an appeal lay to the 
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magistrates, who rigorously examined the Ase, and de- 
cided according to justice. — The child was now a free- 
horn Athenian ; but, in the proper meaning of the word, 
h« was not ye^ a citizen ; he had still to twice registered 
before he was so pleno jure* The second period of his 
registering was on attaining his eighteenth year, when he 
was admitted amongst the or militia of the country. 

Here, before the alt|rs of the gods, he engaged by oath 
► never to dishonour •the arm^ of the republic ; never 
to quit his post ;« to« sacrifice, if necessary, hi^ life for 
the common weal; and to leave it, if possible, more 
prosperous than when he found it. J)uring the two 
following years,Aowever, he did not leave Attica. * The 
first year he passed in his own in learning the 

^military discipline; at the end of this period,^ having 
receive^ his lance and shield, he was sent to garrison 
the fortresses o)i the frontier. •The seoowd year expired, 
being now twenty, he appeared before the men of his 
or district ; of wliich Atlica contiiiicd 174. This 
meeting w'as more numerous than the preceding one of 
the Here the suffrages were taken : and if 

favourable, the name of the ^outh, aiufthat of his fatjier ; 
his ysvYi, or family ; his ^parptc^, or community ; his 
dviiAo^, or tribe ; with the name oft the chief a/clion both 
of the present and of the preceding year ; were inscribed. 
From this moment he w'as plena jure a citizen, and 
•eligible to the offices of njagistracy. , * 

Clamor, a cry, raised by flie Ifoman soldiers on 
several occasions ; cspeciifily in reply to the harangue of 
their general, and when attacking the enemy. — In the 
latter case it was supposed both to raise their own 
courage 'and to frighten the enemy. And here it was 
not left to the discretion of tTie soldiers ; it was posi- 
tively enjoined. Caisar blames Pompey for neglecting 
to enforce it at the siege of Pharsalia ; and Crassus 
severely reprimands hi# own men for raising too feeble 
a clamor y after the charge had been sounded. What 
the peculiar war-cry was, nr even whether there was 
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one peculiaVvrould be vain to enquire. We only know 
that it variecf on s^me occasions. 

CiiAKissiMij rnost illuatrious,-^ a title applied sena- 
tors as early as tye reign of*t*iberius anc^subsequen^y 
to consuls, proconsuls, and even inferior magistrates. 
ClaruSf the previous title, was too humble for men in 
the time of the empire. 

ClassIs, in its ordinary acceptati^m, signifies a fleet,— 
The origin of the word ha| been deJuced frofn Classid^ 
the menyjrho constituted the first cl^ss pf Roman citizens, 
and wlio are said to have been the first to equip vessels 
at their own expense : Classici lUcebantur primo: 

tantu'm classis homines, qui centum e^,viginti quinque 
millia eris pmpliusne censi prant.*' Men of the second 
and inftrior classes were sahl to be infra ela&sem. The 
word otherwise deserves notice as having given origin 
to the common^term ClU^ftice, to denote the best writers 
of the Latin tongue. But before there were classce navium, 
tliere were classes eqnitnm, and classes clypeati, the high- 
est of land warriors. Even at a later period, long after 
ihe institution of fleets — classw pr<pnnHa signified an 
army ranged in battle array*, and ready to engage. And 
it is certain that these noble or choice tjjoops were the 
first who fiianned the ^jessels . — Flcds are of great anti- 
quity. Semiramis is said to have equipped the first, 
which she manned with the best of her troops. Among 
the Greeks, 'the same honour ^is paid to Minos. The, 
PhcuTiicians were ^cnoHned for their fleets, — the na- 
tural result of an extended rommerce ; and after them 
the Carthaginians had the sceptre of the deep. Their 
example was followed by the Romans, who in the first 
Punic wir constructed a fleet to oppose their rivals. 
Subsequently they had seVeral. The classis Jlexundrina^ 
which was instituted by Augustus, was employed to 
bring the canon frumentarius (see Canon), or yearly 
revenue of corn, from Egypt. • The classis Africana 
brought the corn from the rest of Africa. There were 
dasses *^ also on the coasts of Gaul, and on those of Italy, 
to protect them against unexpected assailants. 
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Cl A VIS, a key. Nobody has discovers the origin 
of this instrument. Eustathius, tl^e cdibrated com- 
mentator on Homer, ‘ascribes the invention to the 
Sjj^artans. there wcA bolts long before keys — 

probably from the very infancy of society. When the 
bride \ra8 first brought to her husband's house, the 
keys were delivered to her by him — in token that she 
had thenceforth the ^ntioul over his household; and the 
, undisputed disposal •over evefy thing within his doors, 
with the single exfcijtion of Uie wine-cellar, the keys of 
which wefe never delivered to her. Was he afraid 
that she would get drunk ? Or — a more probable hypo- 
thesis — as the jvine was peculiarly the property Of tlie 
men, — did he intend that it should remaii^at his own 
disposal for the use of himself and his friends,^ — that 
he and they might indulge to excess without the know- 
ledge of the wife ? • , 

Claws, a 9tail. — Clnvus annalis was the nail which 
the praetor, the consuls, or the dictator, annually drove 
into the right side of the altar in the temple of* Jupiter. 
The ceremony took place on the 13th of %fi>teinber. Irf 
its origin it^as merely in tcifded to sefve as an enumer- 
ation of the yt^rs a. u. o., — an expedient whicli, in an 
age of ignorance, might be allo'v^d : — Qifia rarce in 
eo tempore litterce erant, notam numeri annorum fuisse 
ferunt.” When literature, and the laws of calculation, 
•became more general, the ceremony was still retained ; 
but then it was converted to a* religious Wc. lt»was * 
supposed to possess somevinherent virtue against public 
calamities ; and the ceremony was so important, that, 
as we have before observed, the prajtor, the consuls, 
the dictators — the heads of the republic — tvere not 
thought too noble for it. We must, however, add, 
that the dictator who drove the nail wa% not necessarily 
the head of the state, since a functionary of that name 
was elected expressly for the Occasion. 

Clavus, also signified a purple band fastened to the 
tunic, and worn by knights and senators, yet*rouch 
narrower for the former than for the latter. Hence 
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4 ugv 8 ti clM vras the distinguishing badge of the 
equit&t ; latwtavi, pf the senators. The distinction was 
often granted t 9 L other men as the reward of merits — 
to the governors ^of provinces^ generals^ ,nublic magiiS- 
trates^ &c. ; ana was as eagerly sought as the blue 
riband or the garter in a country nearer home. Men 
are but overgrown children : a bauble will satisfy both 

Clepsydra^ a water thne-piece^ to show the passage 
of the liour. — The consts^ction wUs simple f — A glassi 
vase wa^ filled with water ; at thp bottom was a very 
small hole, which suffered it to escape drop by drop ; 
on the sides was^ a gradually descending scale of hours 
from* ] 12 to 1 j* so that as the water svbsided, a needle 
fastened to d- cork, and floating on the surface, indicated 
tile hour. This invention, it may be readily supposed, 
was a very rude one. In the first place, the ^ heat or 
cold of the ain^sphere stccelerated or retarded the drop- 
ping. In the second, when the vessel was full of water^ 
and the pressure was the greatest, the dropping was 
more rapid than when it was half full. The Greeks had 
*11118 strange Jnie-piece long before the Kiimans; but 
its construction w*as soniewiiat difterent. They used it 
at the theatre, at the bar, as well as in pfivate houses. 

CniENfELA, the reflation between the protector and 
the protected in civil life : the former was denominated 
the patron; the latter, the client , — The duty of the for- 
mer wa** to assist his client ,with his advice and his* 
interest ; to defeiM him when oppressed or ill-treated ; 
to answer for him, or to prosecute his cause, before the 
tribunal of tlv? judge ; and, in general, to do for Jiim 
what a generous master would do for a faithful servant, 
or even father for a child. This obligation, it will 
readily be inferred, was hot gratuitously assumed : there 
were also duties on the other side. To undertake no- 
thing without the sanction of the patron; to vote for 
him whenever he was a candidate for the popular suf- 
frages ; to contribute something towards the dowry of 
his d&ughter ; to effect hiu ransom, and that of his 
children, when prisoners of war ; to assist him, when 
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necessary^ with moAey or personal servicei^ were among 
the chief obligations of the client. Neitner could pro- 
secute the other before a ji^icial tribuniLl ; neither could 
give evidencetagainst the other^ or entirr into a compact 
with the enemy of the other. Severe was the penalty 
decreed against all who violated the sanctity of the 
engagement: they might be killed with impunity, as 
acceptable victims tA tlicf god of hell. Clients, i> fact, 

^ were hel(f dearer tnan all illations, except children : 
and patrons were more honoured than any^ except 
parents. \Vhcnce arose this, to us, extraordinary rela- 
tion between two individuals in diffeicnt ranks of life, 
unconnected byi family ties, often total strangers prior 
to the formation of the connection ? It may be clearly 
, traced to a period when there were but two classes of 
society^— the lord and the slave. As the latter was the 
property of the former — as he was persona, and 

had no existence recognised by the law — he could have 
no rights, no interests of his own : Jiis rights, his in- 
terests, his labour — all he had, and all he was— were the 
undoubted property of his owner. Heirt’e, any injury 
that he sustained, affected lus owner more than himi>elf ; 
and that ov|;n^ never failed to in//Crfere. Society could 
not always exist with this oiiebro%d line of demarcation. 
When enfranchisement was adopted — when the libertus 
was permitted to labour for himself, subject to certain 
•obligations towards his patron — new modi^itations were 
introduced into the social statff. if the lihrrtits* yra.s 
secured in the prtffits df liis industry, save a defined 
return to this patron, still, as^ he was sprung from the 
servile class, the law could not recognise his existence : ' 
he could not appear in a court of justice ; he was 
merely the representative or agent of his patron, who 
was expected to answer for his deeds,* and to enforce 
the claims which he might have on otliers, whose in- 
terests were regarded is of more importance than his 
own. The system would, in the progress of time, re- 
ceive ameliorations, until the dependence on one side 
ceased to be onerous. But as the obligations were 
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equally for^d, so the advantaged were as much in 
favour of th^ client as of the patron. If a mechanic 
w tradesman arrived from some* other city or country, 
the aristocratic community of Rome refused to receive 
him until he obtained a patron ; and one he was com- 
pelled to find on the usual conditions. If this poor 
and perhaps unprincipled inan^ it was argued^ offend 
the J(jw ; if he injure an indMdqpl or society, — and 
let us remember that at 4^ch a peRod, theft, violence,* 
murder,, were crimes of perpetual.re^urrence, — he is 
too poor to pay the pecuniary compensation awarded 
hy the laws ; bqt shall he, therefore, escape with im- 
})unity, or with stripes or fetters, or evsai death ? The 
idea was repugnant to the notions of men ; and it was 
resolved* that each individual of the humbler classes 
should have some resident freeman as his surety^that he 
would live accof^ding to *1116 laws. Hence the relations 
between patron and client — relations which originated, 
perhaps, in the bosom of the Germanic forests : at least 
in many'^of the ancient codes of that country we read of 
them ; and Tacitus, like (^a*sar, beark testimony to 
iheir existence. — Such wd believe to have been the 
origin of patron and , client. In proce^ of time, the 
institution^ gradually lost its ancient spirit. Wlien whole 
people placed themselves under the protection of some 
powerful Roman family, as the Sicilians under the 
family Of JHarcellus, and thq. Allohroges under that of* 
' Fabkis, the tie bj*its looseness was of necessity weak- 
ened. At length it degenerated into a mere formality, 
and was discontinued, except in cases where dependents, 
under the name of clients, were really paid to attend 
their patfon. It was, however, revived in the middle 
ages by the feudal system, with such modifications as 
suited a religion hostile to slavery in the more ob- 
noxious fcmis,^ and a different state of society. 

(h.vi»Eus, a shield, a buckler, differed from the scutum 
in this, — that it was round, while the latter was oval, 
and of metal, while the latter was generally of wood or 
leather, and was in addition much smaller than the 
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scutum. It is noti our intention to ent^ into a de- 
scription of this piece of armour, which,nndeed, could 
not he properly understood without the jiid of drawings ; 
a%d the 6uh|ject has beeft sufficient^ elucidated by 
writers on the military antiquities of Greece and Home. 
We may, however, observe, for the information of the 
juvenile reader, that tlie custom of engraving on the 
cli/peiis the actions tlic wearer, and those of an- 
fcCestors, led to the* armorisj^ bearings of the middle 
ages: . • • . . 

“ Clypcoquc Insigne paternum 

Centum angues cinctiiiiii]uc gerit serpentibus hydrant. 

• Vmo. 

The Roman soldier had on his buckler his»own name, 
the name of his cohort, and ceiitilry. After *the war 
* was over, they were often susttended in the temples, as 
an offering to the gods in gratitude {pr a successful 
campaign. • 

The Clypeus was also a large metal disk, on which 
were engraven the effigies and exploits of hefoes, and 
which, as votive offerings to the memory/of illustrious 
men, were i^uspended in tcnfplcs, • * 

CmniBATUS, celibacy, a state ^held in little respect 
among ancient nations. — In Sparta, tlie baflielor was 
subject to many humiliations, and received no honour 
even when ago had furrowed his brow. I will not 
^ise before thee” said a young to an old Spartan at a 
public entertainment, becausothotPhast no children, * 
who, when I am old, may return the same respect to 
me.'' 'fhe Romans, under the censorship of Cainillus, 
first levied a tax on cos qui ad smectutem ceslihes perve^ 
nerant. It does not, however, appear that dhy other 
than a pecuniary penalty was^decreed before the Lex 
Julia, which was as severe on bachiilors as it was 
favourable to parents who had a numerous offspring. 
This law was abolished^ by Cbnstantine, as inconsistent 
witli a virtue so highly extolled in the sacred writings. 
CoEMPTio, a reciprocal purchase. See CoNNvhiuM. 
CflBNA, supper, was the chief meal among the 
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Greeks anck Romans, — doubtless, because^ the fa- 
tigues of tfkj (lay being over, there was relaxation. 
The ordinary hour at wliich it was taken was three 
o^clock in suinir^pr, anti foJr in winter.^ It WAS pj?* 
ceded by the bath ; a robe called synthesis — lighter 
and shorter than the rest, — was assumed ; the sandals 
were put off ; and the guests reclined on the couch. (See 
Acci!, 3 ibeke.) If, anciently, 4he repast was simple, it 
was not so in the flourishing timesW the republic, stilly 
less under the empire. Formerly a plain dish of boiled 
meat, honey, cheese, eggs, &c. satisfied the call of 
nature : now, three courses at least were necessary to 
♦he fable of every man of condition. There was the 
ante-ecenan^, which consisted of such light matters as 
had a Cendency to whet the appetite. There was the 
caput-c€Bm, or second course, which was the main one, 
consisting of tl>e choicest dishes, — flesh, fowl, ^sh, &c« 
— * cooked in an endless variety of manners. The third 
and last consisted of pastry and fruits. A king of the 
feast W!ft5 elected, who regulated the number and size 
«f the cups, £iid die continuance of the entertainment. 
Vocal and instrumental music, dancing and harlequin 
exhibitions, tales and recitations, were admitted in turn 
to enliven^the scene. ^The cmnaculum, or supper-room, 
was always, or at least very generally, the highest apart, 
ment in the bouse. Often the country-house had a 
tower f(.r c<xcecding the rest qf the building in altitude^ 

« and^at the" summit ofithe tower was the ctennculvm. 
But this was only in summerv* whcvi to the pleasures of 
good cheer were added those of an extensive prospect 
over the neighbouring country. The winter cmnacuUi 
were lesa elevated. The supper was often protracted 
by gourmands, and those who were fond of society, far 
into the night. « Hence Horace : 

“ O noctes ccenseque Defiin.” 

Cl 

CoGNiTio, the cognisance of a suit by a superior* 
maglsirate. — The cognitw prcBtoria, or that assumed by 
the prsElor, was two-fold, -t— dmmtwa, and popularis 
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or piiblica. The firsts which only concer/ed cases of 
inferior moment^ he was allowed to institi^ at his own 
house ; the parties were introduced by Jiis ctdikuiariusy 
0]| cbaiflberl4n^ and he Jbcided frd|i the evidence, 
The popukru, which regarded the most important cases^ 
took place in the chief city of each province ; the day 
on which tlie tribunal would be held, being notified so 
far previously as to Allow time for suitors in the ^ost 
distant angle of the^provincf^ to assemble. The place 
* chosen for such cj^n^ention, or assemblies, wai^ always 
one convcifiently situated, both as to its central situ- 
ation, and the roads leading to it. The time when 
such con vention% were held, was genefklly winter, ^hen« 
the governor was not likely to be occupied in war. 
The prcctor or proconsul did not hear and decide* alone : 
*he was always assisted by an advocate, and by the 
counsel of the wisest and moift distinguished men in 
the province. And well that it was so ; for, in general, 
there was no appeal from his decisions.. 

CocjNOMEN, a surname, which was sometini^s per- 
sonal, sometimes hereditary; sometimes derived fronf 
accident ; aj others from defiberation^; generally from* 
some personal or family characteristic, or from si!ne 
exploit. Most liad one surname c^ily ; many bad two ; 
a few had three ; a very few four. — See No3ien. 

CoHOKs, a cohort , — The number of soldiers com- 
prised in a cohort seem^ to have varied dinder the 
republic and the empire ; in tho forifter cafe to have * 
been taken for 120, 4n tha latter for 500 or 600 foot 
soldiers, according to the strength of the legion. Ten 
cohorts made a legion ; and three centuria, or nmnipuii, 
a cohort. Ea'bh cohort was ranged in thrt^ linos, 
according to the arms of the fben in each emturia : 
the one consisted of hastinrii, the secoml of principes, 
the third of triarii, (See Aomkn.) Though cohort 
was generally applied to» a batfalion of infantry, turma 
to one of cavalry, we sometimes read of equestrian 
cohorts ; but this is a misnomer ; for even the hUf at 
least of the men were on fo*ot. In the first cohort of 
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each legion ^ere always ISO hea^y-amed horsemen. 
The ijQlms privto9*ia, commanded by the prsetoriaii 
prefect^ has obt^ned a melancholy immortality in the 
annals of the entire. Originally intendrd as a bod^- 
guard of the pra;tor^ and consisting of foot and horse, 
the institution was adopted and aihplihed by the em- 
perors. Designed as their personal guard, and the 
guarrjf of their families and peaces ; raised to djOOO or 
10,000 men, and providCQ with double pay'’; this for-/ 
midable. body soon learned to dospjse Or to halt^ 4ts 
nominal masters, to dethrone and elect sovereigns at its 
pleasure, and often to place its own general on the 
;«hrone. 

CoLLEGi'JM, a name given to a corporate body. The 
Romans had many such bodies : the collegium augurum, 
pontijicum, aruapicum, quindecemvirum, were the four 
chief : but thesi were also collegia artificum ct opificum. 
divided according to their respective crafts, each go- 
verned by a praifect elected by themselves. In them 
may be found the germ of our Anglo-Saxon guilds, 
j^nd of our modern corporations. 

CoLONiiK. See Civis. 

CoLOR^ a colour, — jThe colour alhus was among th#^ 
ancients the symbol oC innocence and of joy. Hence 
white was worn on all public rejoicings, and lucky days 
were marked with a white stone. Color niger, on the 
contrary, pr^hiack, was abominated: it was employed 
to designate unlucky days ; and, as homo alhus signifted 
an honesU so homo mger was used for a wicked man. 
(See Candidati.) 1 he early Christians adopted the 
universal notion, when they clad neophites and 
children* at the baptismal font in the colour of purity. 
For the same reason, ^oo, it was the colour of the 
priestly garb its the Roman Catholic church. Why do 
the rural cle^ of the church of England use black 
gowns Why is black the' ordinary habit of all 
clergymen } As emblematical of affliction for the sins 
of men ? We believe not.' Black was anciently worn 
by many pagan priests w&en offering sacrifices — no 
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doubt to prevent *their garments from viKeing sullied 
by the smoke ; and it has been retained ever since. 

CoLus, a distaff, wliiclt, with a ^antity of wool, 
vKis borne befbre the bride to the nufitial bed, in token 
of the industrious state which she had just assumed. 

CoMiTiA, assemblies of the Homan people when 
their suffrages were required. — It is, however, useless 
for us to enter at l^igth a subject which Sis the 
‘ peculiar province of the hiis(|pbrian, and to which suffi- 
cient justipD has beetl done ip | work connected with 
the present.* VVe shall lfere,bnly observe that there 
were three different mann 4 il^i^t diffi^letU periods, of 
convoking the ptople. 1 . The most aricien^ attributed, 
like all other ancient things, to Romulus, ^vas by 
. curicp, of which he formed thirty, or ten to each of his 
three tiibes. Whether the ijford was derived from 
cvrarp, since the head of each ctiria was required .to 
preside over the sacrifices, is doubtful*: it may as well 
have arisen from the poll, the curia, where the business 
of each district or class was transacted.* 2 . The con* 
vocation by centuries was, we haijp lK*fore seen, th# 
w ork of Servius Tullius. S. The tribunes of • the 
people, perceiving that these cow? /f/ff cmtnrwt% wore, as 
Servius had evidently intended, to 8 favourable to wealth, 
and regardless of niimeiical preponderancy, procured, 
in 265, the adoption of the assemblies by tribes^ 'I'hese 
tomitia tributa gave the ^leople^an oj^erwhwming pro- « 
ponderance — assigning to number what had before been 
at the disposal of dignity* and W’calth. 

CoNFARRCATio, ail aiicicnt foim of espousals among 
thelloinans ; called, because the two parties,. — often 
the female, in tlie presence of teiitwitncsses, placed herself 
in the arms of the man, — ate together a cake composed 
of farina, salt, and water, which appeals to liavc been 
blessed by the priest at the cunclusion of the sacrifice 
offered on the occasion. — The three materials — farina, 
water, and salt — being kneaded together and baked so 


• Sec the Ilistojy of Iton'* , \ol. i. Cab. Cyc. 
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that the part^could no longer be separated, were in- 
tended to show the indissoluble connection of marriage. 

CoNNiJBiuM, mirriage, (S^p Nupta.) — The marriage 
ceremonies of dii'rent people it would be tedious to de^ 
scribe, since they varied not only with the country, but 
at different limes in the same country.* We may add, 
mat some of them were too gross to be admitted into a 
volum i intended, like the present, , for young scholars. 
Some regulations respecting the state may, however, 
gratify curiosity. — It was the custcon^of antiquity that 
people should marry their equals, and that ill-assorted 
marriajges should Jbe declared invalid. In Rome, citizen 
Was to marry with citizen, patrician with patrician, the 
free with the free, &c. That the natives should not even 
marry wfth strangers who came to settle in the city, 
was bacl policy : that patricians should not be ^ioined 
with plebeians, ^/as worst ; since it not only engendered 
a feeling of dislike between the two classes of society, but 
it prevented the poor noble from improving his circum- 
stances by coniVBcting himself with the daughter of a 
rfh citizen. * Through the efforts of the tribunes, 
supp 9 rted by the whole body of the people, the 
odious distinction, A. rr. c. 306, was abolished. — In 
some parts of Greece* there seems to have been less 
rigour in this respect. The Athenian, indeerl, who mar- 
ried any other than an Athenian, had the mortification 
to see his ciiijdren condemned to slavery. This law, 
YiowCver, was impractidablc, and was as short-lived as 
that of Rome. Another was more' easily kept. In 
some countries, if a freeman married a slave, he was 
' condemned to death ; in others, he was reduced to 
the same servile condition ; in others still more lenient, 
the offspring only were condemned. In general, how. 
ever, the man wiio thus degraded himself was ranked 
among the lowest and vilest of society. And un- 
equal unions, even among the free, were visited with 

• TI»eY>npi>lar vrorks of Potter and<Adains render it for us to 

enter on the subject Our object i» to notice what hnti been either wholly 
overlooked or very imperfectly treated by tlio&u writeis. 
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penalties. We ar^ told, that in Sparta, ^he man who 
contracted an ill-assorted marriage might be publicly 
prosecuted : yet this \mr, as quoted by Plutarch, 
Scarcely harifionises with the characmr of that people. 
Where the free-bom were held to he equal, and where 
money was despised, what room for distinction? espe- 
cially as the grand object of the Spartan legislators was 
to rear a robust, hajdy, self-denying race of defenders 
for the state. From a pasAge in Athencus, we leani 
that, anciently atdeaist, this people were so indifferent 
to the accidental circumstances of riches or station, that 
it was usual for marriageable girls tp *he enclosed in a 
dark room, andafor each young man who was introduceSi 
to select at random her whom he was to espou^. Yet 
this singular custom would scarcely agree with the law 
or usa^e which appears to hjve directed the time of 
marriage, — thirty in men, twenty in* women. Jut 
the subject is full of difficulties ; for* though the object 
of such a law was manifestly the procuring of^a vigor- 
ous offspring, we find instances enough of aged mq^i 
ivith young wives. It probably the belief tliapt 
such wives would be unfruitful, that induced the Spartan 
legislators tp }|ass another stran^ law, by which the 
old man, who had no issue by his young wife, was com- 
pelled to introduce a young friend into the bed of his 
wife, and adopt the issue as his own. We^re also 
^informed, that if a bachelor wished ^ perpetuate him-* 
self or his offspring, he might borrow^ the wife oi his 
friend for the pufjiose.* Not only this abominable 
people, hut even the philosophers of other states, wrote 
strangely about the dearest of ties. In his drepublic, 
Plato enjoins that the names qf the men and women 
arrived at a marriageable age shall be thrown by the 
magistrates into an urn, and that the name drawn by 
any party shall be the husbaqd or wife 'of that party. 
Lamentable is the wisdom of man, when he deviates 
from the usual course of nature and experience, •or is 
unacquainted with the laws which God hath promulgated 
for the human race ! We may smile at die absurdity 

K 2 
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of the precedcng regulations; the wickedness of the 
following will excite a very iliflTerent feeling) — The 
offspring of thes^ marriages,” says Plato, " shall im- 
mediately after lirth be taken from theiu parents tc 
some receptacle prepared for all children ; thither the 
mother shall repair to suckle first one and then another 
of the infants, ignorant which is her own ; so each of the 
children may reverence each of the piothers as its own ; 
and each mother, uncertain ^AfcA of them is thb fruit of 
her own vminb, may look upon cachfiu ihat light. When 
the object of such unions is gained, viz. when the 
husband and wifcb^ by producing a child, have satisfied 
the claims of the country, they shall be separated, 
shall be declared single, and, after a short interval, 
shall be again united by lot under the auspices of the 
magistrates. By this means," says the philosopjier — 
by this perpetual siicccssibn of marriages and divorces — 
each woman will successively belong to several warriors.” 
When the age, however, of child-bearing is past, as 
choice must th^n be a matter of indifference, he gra- 
ciously permits them to form vrhat tics they please, 
provyiled they do hot marry their own offsiwing. But 
how is this to he avoided, according to^his system of 
removing the new-bo^n infants to a common hospital } 
In such a case, "\he only guide for a man or woman is 
to avoid marrying with any one born during the year 
which Witnessed the birth of their own child. Let the* 
'many for instance,' unite with a girl born a year before 
or a year after the birth of his^nfant. This obligation 
on parents of regardii.g each the child born at the 
same time as their own, as possibly the issue of their 
own loins, is viewed with much complacency by the 
philosopher, since it not only united all the children or 
parents of the same state, but places all the children in 
the tender relation of brothers and sisters. In fact, 
there ivould be a double tie ; fbr the man might, and 
often would, marry bis sister. 

The time of marriage varfed. In Sparta, as we have 
before observed, it seems to have been thirty in the 
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men. Plato also approved thirty ; in this he 
probably followed Hesiod ; but Aristotle thought the 
age too young, and preferred thirty|Beven ; while the 
tAithenian laws are said at one timif to have enjoined 
thirty-five. In regard to the female, who so much 
sooner reaches maturity, and so much sooner passes it, 
the time was of necessity earlier. Aristotle approved 
eighteen ; the old kwsW Athens, twenty-six ; tjpose of 
Sparta, tfrenty ; rfesiod, fi/teen only — if, indeed, the 
passage, . , 

“ H 5c yvvri rerop riBariy vefiwrta yaputtrOf** 

is to be literally understood. The* Romans liad po 
precise age for nuptials, which appear to have been 
regulated by the will of the parties. -A law, indeed, 
of Augustus, provides that they shall not be celebrated 
too s(if)n ; but in Rome, the fomalc waf^ in his days con- 
sidered marriageable at twelve. In like manner it*vas 
not undentiy allowed to marry too old. A sexage- 
narian was not allowed to take any woman of fifty, —as 
much younger as he pleased. * » 

Of the prohibited deypces there •was some variety 
among the ancients. In Grecc^ as well as in Roftie, it 
was reputed •as infamous for prother to marry with 
sister, or son with mother : but this was only true of 
children by the aaine father and mother ; for we have 
^ instances on record, in which brothers n^araied their 
half-sisters. 'Phe Athenians wijre farbidtlwi to iparry 
sisters by the mo^ier, but not by the same father 
with a different mother; doubtless, because the degree of 
kindred between the mother and child was thought, 
nearer than ihat bctw'cen father and child, the other 
hand, — so variable is human tfjnnion ! — the Lacedajmo- 
nians tolerated the marriage of children by the same 
mother, if they had different fathers. In Athens, the 
brother was in a inani^er invited to take'his half-sister ; 
since, if he did not, he was compelled to provide her 
with a dowTy. , • 

Before dismissing this •subject, we may observe that 
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noncubinage common both in Groace and Rome^ and 
there nrerc various classes of concubines. In GreecCj aa 
among the ancient Jews^ even a married man might also 
have his concubive ; but then she was not. to be a free 
born native — she must be a slave or a foreigner. Of 
the antiquity of concubinage, we have proof in the ex- 
ample of Achilles with his Briscis and his Diomede; of 
AganQf mnon with Cassandra ; but ^hat the wives were 
jealous of the connection i^appcars irom the revenge of 
Clytemnqstra. To preserve peace, at^ home, the more 
prudent — we cannot call them the more chaste, for this 
virtue was unknown to the men of pagan times — some- 
times' refrained from such an intercourse with their fe- 
male slaves or captives. Thus Laertes, though fond of 
his slave Euryclea, would not take her to his bed lest he 
should offend his wife. The woman of free condition 
who surrenderee! herself to one single man, the freedwo- 
man who became the mistress of her patron, if that patron 
were single, incurred no censure ; but if the man mar- 
ried and«had children, the issue of their connections could 
nvjt inherit his property conjointly with their legitimate 
brothers, though 'they might inherit hers,^ In other 
respects they were publicly acknowledged, nor does 
their birth appear to Iv^ve been much of a stain. This 
custom of bachelors taking women for a time, and not 
for life, of taking concubines and not uxores, ^vas cer- 
tainly not unknown in the Christian church. If it was. 
’reluctantly ' tdlera^ed, still ic existed. Was the con- 
nection preceded by a leligiops ceremony ? was it a 
sort of marriage for a time ? or was it tolerated only 
by the civil, while it was condemned by the auwn law? 
To us it 'appears that there was really a kind of mar» 
riage; but as the womart was always of inferior rank — 
for no one of eq^ual rank would consent to form such a 
connection — that union was not recognised as binding 
by the Germanic law ; it could ^therefore be dissolved 
at the pleasure of the parties, but neither of them 
could form a similar connection after the separation ; 
either they must remain continent, or marry. If they 
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had male children^ and wished those children to in- 
hewt, they were not forbidden to marry each other j 
but in this case the letters of the sovereign seem to 
lave been naecssary to render the mamage a valid one: 
this, however, was the custom in the middle ages, 
rather than at a remote antiquity. Yet, in the early 
times of the Roman republic, a woman might cohabit 
with a man, her eqiwl, dhring twelve months, at tjiie end 
of which •time the^law regarded her as his wife. In 
fact, the iim cqpt^ mulieres was one of the three 
ancient methods by which marriage was effected; the 
first was CoNFARREATio, which vre Ij^^vc already ex- 
plained ; the second, Coemptio, requires little 'eluoi- 
dation. The man gave a few pieces of rooney to the 
woman he designed to make his wife ; doubtless, from 
the ancient notion that wives were but a superior kind 
of slaves, and as such purchasfiable like* any otlicr com- 
modity : at the same time he asked lier whether she Was 
willing to become the mother of a family ; and having 
answered i/ca?/ she demanded whether he also •engaged 
to become the father of one : the money being deliverctl, 
and the answer being retfimed in flic affirmative the 
contract was completed. Itaqqf mulier,” says a com- 
mentator of Cicero, in viri conweniebat manum, ct vo- 
cabantur hic nvpticB per eoemptioacmf The third form 
of marriage, nsu capttp mnlieres, we have explained. 

•But these rude customs viere laid aside in the iStter days 
of the republic, and the rites <5f milriage'were madd 
solemn, religions, complicated, and emblematical of the 
duties involved in the state. 

CoNSECRATio, the dedication of a thing to the gods, • 
was practise*! in various manners, accordiilg to the 
nature of the case. — The mo^ singular was the Conse- 
cratio Pontificum. He who was destkied to the high 
dignity of pontiffj was made to descend, [n his sacerdotal 
garments, into a deep* ditch* which was covered with 
planks of wood, with holes here and there perforated. 
A bull prepared for sacrifice was solemnly condifcted to 
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tbe place ; and ^hile standing over the pit^ the knife 
was plunged into the animal’s neck ; the blood which 
escaped through the orifices of the wood fell on the 
head of the poniyf' who with it carefully besmeared hl.^ 
eyes^ nose^ ears^ and even tongue. After this precious 
ceremony^ the man was raised from the pit^ fully sane, 
tided , — ia aternum renatus, bora again, as the Metho- 
dists^ould term it. The holiness th\^ acquired^ remained 
not to eternity, however, ^^ut tweiky years, a pretty 
long period; and at its expiratioq, the touro&o/ium was 
repeated with the same gravity as befopre. Emperors 
were consecrated (see Apotiikosis), idols, priests, and 
^mpL's, with ritesr so various as to dt^y condensation 
within OUT ^inits. Of temples, however, we may ob- 
serve tlvit, under the republic, they were dedicated by 
die pontiffs or magistrates elected by the people ; under 
the emperors, by the sovereign himself, as in moh parts 
of.,ancient Greece. To instance one example,: in the 
year of Rome 247, the temple which Tarquin had built 
in honour of the Capitolinc Jove w^as consecrated by 
Koratius Pulvihus the consul. On the appointed day, 
the college of pontiffs, the 'different orders of the state, 
and * a multitude of people hastened to the temple, 
which was profusely o|namented with crowiis, garlands, 
&c. for the occasion ; the Vestal virgins, holding in the 
left hand a brand) of laurel, sprinkled the outside with 
lustral watef. The consul then approached — a pontiff, 
«on (^ch sid>£: to di/ect him — and with his hands on each 
post of the threshold recited ih^ prayer of consecration. 
The interior of the temple was then sanctified by the 
sacrifice of a viclim ; the image of the divinity to 
which thfe.' temple was dedicated, was anoimed with oil ; 
the altar was consecrate by the entrails of the slain 
victim, and the. ceremony was completed. — The C'oh- 
secrath Maritorum is less known. Disconsolate widows 
often paid the* same hoinage tP the images of their 
husbands as to tliose of the gods : thus we read of a 
Greek fady, who, having fashdoned the image of her hus« 
band into the likeness of th^' god Bacchus, kissed and 
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prayed to it incessantly. Statius thus alludes to the 
custom : 

** Quicquid flever^ ante, nunc ^orat.” 

^ • # 

Consul.-;- Of this magistrate, who succeeded royalty 

in Rome, few require information : those who do, as 
the subject is peculiarly historic, are referred to a work 
connected with the presoiit.* ^ 

C0RON4, a crowif or garlmd, the use of which was 
very frequent amon^ the ancients, and worn as an 
emblem of di|mify, of merit, or of rejoicing.^ — Many 
were, if not me varieties, at least the names, of this 
ornament. 1. The Corona Cifico-was conferrod on 
him who liad &ved the life of a citizen ip battle by 
killing the adversary. It was held in the* highest 
esteem ; militum virtutes insigne clarissiinum,** says 
Pliny.# The wearer was exempt from all public contri- 
butions ; and if he appeared at the public games, e\ien 
senators rose to honour him. The" corona itself was 
made of oak-twigs, probably on account of the, facility 
with which this tree is found, and partly because it js 
sacred to Jupiter and Juuo. 2 . Tiie Corona Convi^ 
via/is was *given to the guests by the master of^ the 
feast: it vwis generally of ivy, Jnd was worn during 
the whole of the repast. By whom garlands were 
invented, and for what purpose, have puzzled the most 
learned antiquarians. By some it is ascribed tt^Prome- 
^theus, in token of his punishmqpt for hift kindness tow 
men ; by some to J^inus^by others to Bacchus, — for no 
reason, that we can discover, except that ivy was con- 
secrated to that god. Probably, as it was anciently 
used to distii^uish the king of the feast, Yiz.*the per- 
son chosen to direct the cupsi| the distinction was by 
degrees assumed by all the guests at table. It was sig- 
nificant of joy ; for the man who indulged in the plea- 
sures of the table soon thouglu himself as good as a 
king ; and it was equally emblematical of silence ; at 
least, when composed of rpscs, it afforded a perpetual 

* See History of Rome, vol i. C 4 B, Ctc. , 
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monition that whatever passed there should be kept sc* 
cret. 3. The Corona Murnlis, which was composed of 
gold or silver, and was in tlje shape of a wall, was con- 
ferred on the s^dier who first scaled the^walls of a bfe- 
sieged city, or who first entered by a breach* 4*. The 
Corona Nax'alis was, for a similar reason, conferred on 
him who first boarded a hostile vessel : it resembled the 
figuio at the prow of a ship, find was generally of the 
same precious metal as th% corona ^fnuralis. • 5. In like 
manner,, the Corona Obaidionis war awarded to the man 
who had caused the enemy to raise the siege*of a place. 
And there were, many other crowns : the priest during 
pacrifice, the herd to whom a triumph was decreed, 
the victor in the public games, the soldier who had per- 
formed 'iome feat of bravery, even the bust or sepulchre 
of the illustrious dead, had their crowns. 

Cothurnus,, a coverfng not merely for the foot, hut 
for the greater part of the leg, and anciently worn both 
by men and women. — It was in use in the heroic ages ; 
and for*this reason it was subsequently a part of the 
Kieatrical costume. Hence cothuj'nus and tragic actor 
Vere synonymouf^; and by a natural figu*’e, the word 
was ajjplicd to a pompous, inflated style,: 

** Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno.*' 

Crepitus, the sound made by the opening or shutting 
of the tlocr. — Why the doers of the ancients, which 
•turned on 'hinged', weie so disagreeably noisy, has sur- 
prised many writers. In Greece, rat least, where the 
doors opened into the street, there was some use in the 
noise ; since, by warning the passer by, it put him on 
his guard. 

Crugmrius, one conclemned to death on the cross. — 
The culprit was first beaten with stripes, either in the 
prtetorium or^on the way to the place of execution. 
He was compelled to carry the cross on which he was to 
suffer : Et corpore quidem,” says Pliny, quisque male- 
ficorum suam affert crucem!” Arriving at the place, he 
was stripped of his garments : he was then either nailed 
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by the hands and feet to the cross before its erection^ 
or after it. If the body was too heavy to be supported 
by the nails^ cords were us^d in addition. This was a 
ISigering^ and therefore a horrible, deawtj but rendered 
more so by other circumstances. Often the birds of 
prey docked to the suspended culprit, and plucked 
away such parts of his flesh as they preferred ; or if 
the cross "were not elevated, the same frieftdly 
office was perforined^y dogs»\)r w^olves. Sometimes a 
merciful bystande^^ pierced the body with a spi?ar, and 
thus cndc(f the lingering torments of the sufferer. At 
other times he was stifled by the smol^c of a fire ex- 
pressly lighted Jjpr the purpose at thtffoot of the cfossf 
or the torments were ended by burning, >f no birds 
or beasts of prey arrived to devour the Carcase* it was 
suffered, like a wTetcli on our gibbets, to drop piece by 
piece uiitil nothing remained, ‘^^uffixorum corpora cru- 
cibus,” says Seneca, “ in suam sepultinain defluunt,” To 
this cruel and barbarous death, which Cicero calls '^cru- 
dele teterrimunique,” none were condemned bur slaves 
or the vilest malefactors. Hence the cross itself h 
styled, arbo^ infelix, infnnlb lignum, frunatus serviUa. 
In general it was erected by th^? side of some great 
road, that life ignominy and seveitty of the puTiishment 
might be witnessed by thousands. This punishment 
was of great antiquity; invented, according to Cicero, by 
Xarquin the Proud. It remained in force ilbtil the 
time of Constantine the Great, who, Aom* reverence to* 
the sacred symbol of Sal^tion, abolished it throughout 
the Roman world. 

CuRRi’s, a chariot . — The first who fastened horses 
to a vehicle is^aid to have been Ericthonius. Ih Rome, 
such vehicles were in use bc*foTc the expulsion of the 
kings ; since Tullia, the queen of Tarquin, commanded 
her chariot to be driven over the deac^ body of her 
father. Those used in the* public games were of 
various descriptions : with two wheels or four ; some 
were open, others closed ; aftd some there wq^e which 
could be taken to pieces and reconstructed avery time 
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they were required. By individuals — even the patri- 
cians — they were not used Ixjfore tlie time of the 
emperors^ nor was that use jfrequent. 

CtJRsoRKB^ Ainners in the circus. — STlicy were 
general nearly naked. Tlie winner was held in honour^ 
but inferior to that obtained by the victor in the chariot 
race. There was horse^racing too; but tlie exercise 
conuisted rather in tlie agility' of the rider than in the 
flectness of the horse. f}e had aAvays two 'horses; and 
his dexterity, during the full sp^cd of the animals, in 
vaulting from one to the other, constituted the excellence 
of the art. 

«b The Cursus pUiilicuSy which was thc;^inost expeditious 
way of trarvelling among the Romans, was performed in 
slender^' light vehicles, generally of osier, with two 
wheels ; and yet two or even three mules were yoked 
to it, though there wa^room for one person only. It 
was uncovered, and it had no springs ; yot Ciesar is 
said to have travelled in one a hundred miles a day. 


" D. 

# • 

Damnatus, condepfined. — After the sentence of 
death wVis passed at Rome, an interval of some, gene- 
rally of ten, days elapsed before the execution. The 
fatal hour being arrived, the hands of the culprit were 
tied behind his back ; a cord. .was thrown over his neck ; 
the hair of his forehead was turned aside that he might 
be recognised by those who Igicw him ; and he was led 
by the gate Martin to the place Scstertium, where exe- 
cution was done. Criminals of importance were 
executed in prison. Tf the criminal weie of the vilest 
class, an<l condemned dd crucem ; if he were a parri- 
cide or traitor^ his bones were not allowed the right of 
sepulture : in other 'cases, the body might be delivered 
to the kindred or friends of the deceased for that 
purpose. Culprits were condemned to several fates : 
ad 'oesti^s, or to be devoured by wild beasts (see 
Bestja) ; ad gladium ; and ad ludum gladiatorum ; -^in 
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tlie former case they^were executed within a year ; in 
the latter^ there was a chance of escape : ad opm^ to 
the public works, the highways, bridges* sewers, mines, 
aiftl BOnictiincs^to the galleys. ^ 

Debitores, debtors. — It was an ancient law of Rome, 
that when a man was unable to satisfy the demands of 
his creditors, he should be seized, and made to labour as 
a slave until he eitht% acquired money for the liquid- 
ation of the^lebt, or oy his boiJily services the claims of 
• unrelenting justice., i'for was this the worst ; for some 
creditors were known to treat with the utmost severity 
— to scourge and torture, and half feed* these unfortu- 
nate victims. Iwwas the prevalence of this intolerabltf 
evil that forced the people to secede to the Mhns Sacer, 
sixteen years after the expulsion of the*king^ The 
immediate occasion, however, was the appearance of a 
veteran, who, having served his country with honour, 
and lost his substance in the wars, exhibited his gory 
back to the populace. The indignation of the specta- 
tors vented itself, first, in the delivery ot all who were 
enslaved for debt; and next, in the famous secession just^ 
mentioned. *I3ut though this secession somewhat miti- 
gated, it di<l n<^ end, the evil. By a law of tl^e twelve 
tables, the debtor was henceforth •allowed thirty days, 
that from the help of friends, or the pity of the popu- 
lace, he might acquire the means of satisfying his« 
creditors. If, at the expiration of that perjod, fie were 
unsuccessful, he was brought before the prsptor jflid * 
delivered to his credHor. •The latter put him in chains ; 
and in this state he was brought before the pra?tor on 
three consecutive market days: the amount ^of his 
obligation was 'published ; and ij was hoped that some 
rich spectator would have pity on him and discharge 
his debt. But such pity was not often found and at 
the expiration of sixty days he was sold for a slave 
beyond the Tiber, or else his liead was exacted as the 
forfeit of his poverty. The creditor had over hiiy the 
power of life and death ; fiut the worst pait of the 
system was, that where several creditors had* a claim. 
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they could divide the body of the (debtor among them. 

Sunt qu®(lam/' says Quintilian^ with great gentleness 
of lan^age^ non laudabilij^ naturd^ sed jure concessa^ 
ut in duodecim Vabulis debitoris corpus iLter creditoH;s 
dividi licuit^ quam legem mos pubiicus repudiavit.” In 
ancient times, the Romans must of necessity have been 
devils ; and it is some gratification to see that in the 
days* of Quintilian they were ‘humanised. But before 
/m'days the evil was partifljdy removed ; since) in a. u. c. 
424, it .was decreed, that in futyrq the person of no 
Roman citizen should be obnoxious to slavery, but that 
his substance oply should be available. This was a 
Bitiohal law, and one which somewhat redeems the 
character of this abominable people. Still the defaulter 
might committed to prison ; and to avert this fate, 
many voluntarily chose to become the slaves of the 
creditor : for though slavery was no longer compulsory, 
it^’was still left to the option of the insolvent ; but 
doubtless with some stipulations from the creditor. 
Hence 'the addictio mluntaria, in opposition to the 
addictio legalis, when the prator delivered the debtor 
in fetters to his Creditor. Tn Athens, a h^w of Solon 
forbade any insolvent .debtor to be enslaved or impri- 
soned ; Kis substance^ might be seized, dr his house 
rifled, but his person was sacred. The Romans have 
|LO Solons. 

' DECFAtfveRi, tm magistrates, who were elected to 
•succeed the" consxfts ; but whose government, being found 
worse than that which had been supplanted, was forcibly 
ended in two years,— For this brevity ; and because 
the present work is not intended to devclope the pro- 
gress oT constitutions — the peculiar province of the 
historian ; and because ^this subject has already been 
treated in a work connected with the present; we 
merely refer the reader to that accessible source of 
information.* 

Dkcimatio, the selection of one soldier by lot out of 
every^tenj^>vhose death was admitted as a satisfaction for 

•, See History of Rome, Cab. Cyc. vol. i. p. 44, Ac. 
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the fault of the rest.* — If an army, or legion, or even a 
century, behaved with cowardice, if it left its post, or 
raised a mutiny, the ofFei^lers were ^sembled before 
tlfb general, the lots were cast into an urn, and drawn ; 
and the unlucky drawer of a certain number was 
executed. 

Ducumje, or DecimjE, tiUm , — Persuaded that every 
good in this life is derived from the liberality of the ^ds, 
both the Gnecks and flomans sbt aside one tenth of their 
► revenues to tlie purjjos^is of religion ; not only one tenth 
of tlicir agricultural produce, but of the booty taken in 
war. Thus Camillus dedicated to Apollo one tenth of 
the booty. Th^yt the Greeks and Pefsians were equally' 
religious appears from Herodotus, where Cyrtis, having 
taken the capital of Croesus, placed guardS to tlfe gates 
to prevent the removal of any booty before one tenth 
had bceiT given to Jove. The Vecumoi, too, were the 
rent payable in kind by the leaseholders of the pubSc 
lands (see Acer Publious) ; and the collectors of the 
produce were called DecumanL , * 

Decl'hiones, magistrates, who, in the colonies and, 
municipal citjes exercised th% functions of senators, at 
Home, in imitayon of whom they were created.^ They 
consisted of t^n men chosen to fornf a senate and court of 
justice, and styled Minor Senatiis et Curia Decurionum : 
their decrees, decreta decurionum, were expressed by^ 
P*D. The candidate was* of necessity richj Snee, if 
the public taxes fell short, the body h£l to make gdbd * 
the deficiency, and to defiMiy the expenses of the public 
spectacles. 

Dedigatio. See Consecratio. 

Defensor Civitatis, the defender of the city — an 
advocate or syndic, who could take cognisance of suits 
under fifty crowns in gold, and where imprisonment 
only followed conviction. His functions« were at first 
for five, subsequently for* two, years. lie was elected 
by the decuriones from the nobles and the rich citiz^ms. 

Delator, a secret accuser, — one never confronted 
with the accused j one, therefore, who might tlie with 
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iippunity^ who was interested in the conviction of Atr 
innocent no less than of the guilty^ und whose ofSdo 
was a curse to .the state. Jle was always execrated^ 
often exiled the sovereign, yet vJolerated, bd'- 
cause the slave of the imperial will. This post arose 
with the empire it had certainly no existence under 
the republic. It was unknown in Greece. jVt Athens, 
even' ^he public accuser was always rigorously examined by 
the judge ; and, to deter him from hiaking charges from 
malice or levity, he was heavily fin/pd unless the accused 
were found guilty by a majority of the judges. In 
some cases, ever, he suffered death if unable to prove a 
capital charge. 

Delecti'us, a /evt/ of soldiers. — In most parts of 
Greece, each district chose the men by lot : sometimes 
each family was compelled to furnish one, and the 
choice was also by lot. The Romans had a different 
system. When a levy was requireil, the consuls in the 
capital, the proconsuls and praetors in the provinces, 
placed 'the public standards in a certain open situation, 
and thither all of a proper age repaired : failure to 
attend was at diie time visited wdth a < heavy fine 
branding^ and infamy at another, with death. The 
men, while drawn up' in lines, were then chosen by the 
proper officers : hence the term legion, from legere, to 
^hoose. In such levies great attention was paid to the 
stature dhd- appearance of the men ; but when the cas.* 
Vasr urgent* and Vhen’-severe losses had been sustained, 
all who volunteered were accc-pted*; often all who ap- 
peared Were marched to the war. These were appro- 
priately termed turrtuliuarii, 

Deportatio, banishment during a given period, 
and therefore different from exile, which was gene- 
rally perpetual. In Greece, the ouyij was perpetual, 
and the estates^ of the banished man were confiscateil ; 
but the orroanta-fMq was for ten years only, and involved 
no forfeiture of property or civil riglits. The first 
instance of deportation Which the Roman consuls 
mention, regarded the soldiers who fled at Cannae, and 
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i^e banished to Sicily so long as the Carthaginians 
i£Wd remain in Italy. But t^ punishment was not 
general before Augustus^ wjio caused it to succeed the 
ititerdictio aqum et ignis, which wag mo/e rigorous. 
The deportatio did not involve the forfeiture of sub- 
stance, though, like the interdictio, it deprived of civil 
rights. ^ 

Desehtpr. — A llvRoiftan deserters in time of^war 
were put t# death, 1ft t not §5 in time of peace. In 
this case, if he were^ horseman, he lost his rapk ; if a 
foot soldieV, he was reduced to the lowest class. In 
Greece, these, and such as refused to s^rve in the wars, 
were punished yith more or less severity. Beserteis 
during war suffered death,, and during peace were 
deprived of civil rights. At Athens they were care- 
fully excluded from the temples of the gods, from the 
assembles of the people, and from access to the tri- 
bunals, unless a fine were admitted^ as compensation. 
At Sparta they were held in public cbnteinpt : whoever 
met them in the street could spit on or kick them^ ; they 
were not allowed to defend themselves ; and that they 
might be jEiiown, they 'if ore a vilS stinking dres^. 
Their families shared the disgracp ; nor was it unusual 
for the mother* to stab her coward son. In* a Greek 
epigram, a Spartan matron is made thus bitterly to 
curse the son whom she had laid low : — 

a 

• « Begone, degenerate ofTspVing ! quit thip ligli{! 

Eurotas is concern’d at thy luatH^ sight : • * 

For see ! he stopn his«aurse, ashamed to glide 
By that polluted coast wliere you abide. , * 

Hence, then, unprofitable wretch ! speed to the dead. 

And hide in hell tliy ignominious head ! • 

Base, dastard soul, unworthy |p appear 
On Spartan ground ! I never did thee bear. ’* 

The charge of each matron, on delivering the 
buckler to her son departing for the* wars, is well 
known. * Return with this, or on this ! ** Tlie loss of 
the buckler, indeed, was a •serious fault, and as* such 
punishable in all countries by death, however^some may 

VOL. II. L 
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be enumerated who made a boast of their shame. For 
such a boast Archilochus was banished ; yet Horace, 
secure of the favour of Augustus, could with impunity 
speak of lii^ * ' 

“ Parmula non bcnc relicta.’* 

Devovere, to devote* — The Romans sometimes de- 
voted to the infernal gods — t^iat is, to utter destruction 
— ihe armies and cities o{ the eneijny. This was done by 
the dictator or the general* who, if he took ihe earth to , 
witness his vow, touched it with hisrhand ; ..if Jupiter, 
he raised his eyes and hands towards heaven. The 
formula, as preserved by Macrobius, is sufficiently 
Horrid. What could be more demoniacal than this 
cold-blooded vow, which consigned to carnage the 
bodies, and to the flames the substance, of an enemy ; 
which visited enfeebled age and helpless infancy, the 
smiles of innocence anil the looks of beauty, with the 
same penalty that was awarded to the rebel taken in 
arms ; which pretended to clothe with the semblance 
of reli^on the^most atrocious crimes ! Botli in Homan 
,and in Grecian l\istory we r^ad of erlf-dt'votion : where a 
man, for instance, devoted his life to 'Jie gpod of 
his coun^try, belicvingj| tliat his blood wc ilcl avert some 
impending danger ; or for the prosperity of a prince, 
in the belief that the act would be equally effectual. 
Such a fool was styled, in regard to the sovereign 
to whose cjluse he immolated' himself, Devotue Numifii 
'^J\fdjestatique ejus initially expressed, D. N. M. Q. E. 

Dextr^, the right handy vfilis a* pledge of sinceilty 
among the ancients. Dextra pignus pacis datur; 
ipsa ffi\ei testis atquc salutis adhibeturj ct hoc cst 
illud apud Tullium, ffd^m publicam jussu senatus dedi ; 
id est, dextram.*' In many passages, and on many coins, 
we find it the invariable symbol of concord and 
fidelity. Ovid ; 

<• 

** Jura, tides, ubi nunc, conimissaquc dextera dextrs.” . 

And' Tacitus: Mos est* regibus, quoties in socie- 
tatem coepnt, implicare dextras.*' The elevation of die 
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right hand by th^ people^ or the soldiers^ betokened 
assent to a given proposal. Lucan : 

^ * Ills cuncts# simul asscnserc coliorteb 

Elatas^u alte, qua^cunque ad bella vocaKt, 

Promiserc nianus.*’ 

From the preceding observations^ the expression, 
renovari dextras, go fsequent in ancient histo/ians, 
will be rcs^dily undo'stood Uh mean the renewal of an 
alliance. * 

DrcTAmu, a Itoman magistrate with extraordinary 
powers, and created only for extraordinary purposes. — 
Of his tremendous authority no on^ is ignorant,. For 
the occasions w^ich led to his nomination^ and for tie 
persons invested with the dignity, consujt the Jiistorians 
of Rome. 

Dim, a day. Sec Annus. 

Djsoinctl's, ungirL — Without the cmcfwm, .no 
modest Roman could appear Ixjfore any one ; and to 
be without one, or to wear one too loosely girt, was 
considered a mark of clissipation. ^ 

Discus, the quoit , — a game very common to Greeks 
and Roinaifs. It was a round mass of iron, or copper, 
or stone, thicker in the middle t(an towards the circum- 
ference, and exceedingly heavy. The victor was he 
who cast the ponderous missile the furthest. Before it 
was dismissed from the hand, the dis^oluilus, or 
thrower, made some circular ^urns* witl> the i^ghjt 
hand to give increased velocity to the quoit. 

Divinatio, the art q? divining, was regarded as tw'o- 
fold, — the natural, and the artiiicial. The former de- 
jicnded on the flight or notes of birds ; the datter on 
the interpretation which the iiviner gave to these or 
other natural phenonema. There were six kinds of 
divination from these phenomena, the knowledge of 
which constituted district professions. * 1. The divin. 
ation by the inspection of the entrails belonged to the 
aruspices. 2. That of birdo to the augurs. 3. l^iat of 
the stars to the astrologers. 4. Lots. 5. Dreams. 

I. 2 
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6. Predictions and oracular responses lay within the 
province of the priests. The augurs^ however, were 
often conversant with the thr^e first species of divination. 
To dwell op each of these subjects would require a 
volume.* 

Divus, divine , — a term applied, by a flattery as blas- 
phemous as it was senseless, to many Homan emperors. 
The"^ poets, as Horace and Virgil, appear first to have 
been guilty of this daring*^ ^impiety*; and thair example 
was follawed by others. Tiberius, was the first empe- 
ror who caused divine honours to be paid to "his prede- 
cessor : Sacriyrit parentein suum (Caesar) non im- 

perio'sed religionej'iion appellavit eum, §ed fecit, deum.” 
This power of making gods sounded strangely to the 
writer just quoted, and was evidently ridiculous to 
Tacitus, who, speaking of the apotheosis of Corn- 
modus by Severus, says, Scpultura more p^rfccta, 
teniplum et coclestcs regiones dccernuntur.’' None 
of the emperors, however, could command temples, 
altars, priests, ^and the rights of worship during their 
lives: these were reserved until their consecration in 
fne apotheosis — (see the woVd). In the basjpst spirit of 
flattery indeed, Virgil ^makes one of his shepherds de- 
clare thaf Augustus should alw ays be his gbd, that his 
altars should always burn : and of the same emperor 
Propertius says — 

“ Arhi^. dcus Caesar ditvs iYicditatiir nd Indos.’* 

And of Domitian, who called JiimsQlf dominus ct dem. 
Martial thus speaks : 

“ Ediclum domini dciquu nostri.” 

« « 

The subject is too disgui^ting to Im? pursued. 

Divurtium, legal separation of husband and wife. — 
Divorce is said to have been first permitted by Romu- 
lus, for four causes : wh<>n the wife poisoned her child- 
ren ; when she brought spurious children as her. own 
into her husband’s house; wtien she committed adultery ; 


* Sec Poster’s Antiquities of Greece, vol. i. book 2 . chap. IS2— 17. 
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when she drank wine unknown to her lord. The laws 
of the Twelve Tables recognised three great causes of 
(Jivorce ; adultery ; bad temper ; barrenness. In the first 
case, the worllan's dowry was retained ; in -the two last 
it was restored to her. The divortium was effected by 
a written instrument ; and by the restoration of the 
keys, which on the nuptial day the woman had received 
from her husband.-^ From the specified causes, it might 
be supposed that ili voices wcml* always common in Rome; 
yet this was not«so ; at least, no public record of 
any remains before the year 520. This may be partly 
explained from the fact, that, as the husband had powder 
of life or death«over his wife no less than his chifilrefi, 
he ha<l a summary way of punishing the crime without 
appealing to the tribunals of justice ; hut in ^n equal 
degree^at least, it evinces the excellence of female morals 
during the earliest and best age?of the republic. Whe- 
ther the men were equally moraly^ may be doubted: 
whatever their crimes, the poor wife had not tltfe same 
remedy ; ,vA« could not sue for a divoicc, a pTivilege 
which w'as magnanimously^ engrossed^ by the stronggr 
sex. — In the sequel, divorces w'erc common enegugh. 
The L(\r Juli^i required that tfiey should ajways be 
effected in presence of seven Rom^an citizens. 

The Greeks w’ere still more easy as to divorce, — as 
far, at least, as resjiected the men. The Cretans allowed 
j!iy husband, who was afraid of haviijg ijufre children 
than he could maintain, to putT away his wife. ThS 
Athenians permitted it #n slight grounds : they merely 
exacted from the man a writing of divorcement, speci- 
fying the reason of the separation, which reasqn was to 
be approved l)y the archou ; or^ if not, the woman had 
still a claim on him for conjugal rights. In Sparta it 
was very uncommon ; but this was owing rather to the 
virtue of the women than to the protection of the law. 
The union, huwever, cduld be dissolved by the consent 
of • both parties ; and both ^could proceed to forr^j new 
connections. Of course, ad*ultery was one of the causes 
which enabled a man to seek a separation from his wife. 
I. 3 
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Yet this adultery, in the vocabulary 'of a Greek, had a 
strange signification : it meant intercourse with another 
man, withoijLt the knowledgeTof the husband ; if witl* 
that knowledge and sanction, it ceased, iif some states 
at least, to lie a crime. Sometimes the men were so 
accommodating as to lend their wives to each other. 
Thii^ Socrates lent Xantippe ^to Alcibiades ; and the 
laws of Athens permitted , the heiress who had married 
an impotent man, to sin '%vith his nearest hiale rela- 
tive. Wbat the popular opinion* prospecting adultery 
was ill Sparta, may be inferretl from the words of Plu- 
tarch j “ Lycurgus^ the Spartan law'giver, thought the 
b^st cxpc'dient against jealousy, was tor allow' men the 
freedom of imparting the use of their wives to wdiom 
they should think fit, that so they might have children 
by them. This he esteemed a laudable proof of libcr- 
alitV ““7 laughing at those who thought the violation of 
their bed such an insupportable affront as to revenge 
it by murders and cruel wars. He had a good opinion 
of that man who, being old and having a young wife, 
should recoramen^l some virtuous handsome young man, 
thatrshe might have a child by him to inlifcit the good 
qualities pf such a fathCr, and who should i^ove this child 
as tenderly as if begotten by himself. On the other hand, 
an honest man, who had love for a married woman on 
account of her modesty and the beauty of her children, 
might with^ a gtyid grace beg the use of her from liel 
husband,'* &c. Such* were this abominable people — 
such their notion of the holiest tic tlikt binds one human 
creature to another — such their estimation of conjugal 
fidelity ! , It may, indeed, be replied, that in many Gre- 
cian states, adultery w'asieeverely punished, — by loss of 
eyes, or death ; but then this was infidelity to the mar- 
riage bed without the husbarurs sanction. It must^ 
however, be admitted, th^t the more ancient the period, 
the less dissolute the morals. Greece in the heroic ages 
was, in this and in matiy ojther respects, very different 
from the Greece immediately preceding the Christian 
era. ® 
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Domus, a 1wwte,-w~^ot the description of one^ see the 
first volume of this work. 

^ Dona, gifts ^ especially » the offerings made to the 
gods. — TheyBfvere suspended to the columns and walls 
of the temples ; and the formula of words used at the 
offering was Susdpe or Accipe libens / 

— 4‘ generis nostri ^ 

Jupiter doctor, capj^ dona libens ! *' 

• • 

Dona 111 A was a^gneral expression for the .gifts de- 
posited in* the temples. They were sometimes so nu- 
merous, tliat the priests took care to reipove them under 
the pretext thal^they encumberc<l tlie edifice. A better 
use was made of thorn when in times of puWic calamity 
they were applied to the solace of the miserable, or to 
the necessities of the state. 

DuAtvitti, two inagistrates’Snferior to the praetor, 
who had, indeed, cognisance of capital offences ; but 
from wliose decisions a Roman citl/.en could ajipeal. — 
The Duumviri Municipuks were choseg from ilie de- 
cpfuriri (see the word), and had almost consular power*"' 
ill the iTiuipcipal cities. Their offieef appeal's to haVb 
been annual. 

E. 

• Kcce TIBI viNPiCTA ! tlic solemn formufii^fbnounced 
by the prietor as he delivered his staft'^o tlie lictor, ghtft 
with it the lattei* mifrht strike the head of the slave 
enfranchised by the act. This enfranchisement was 
thus effected: — The slave and his master appearing 
before the pnetor, the latter ssj^d, I demand *the same 
freedom for this man as is enjoyed by other Romans.’" 
If the magistrate consented — and such consent, except 
in peculiar cases, was a matter of coujse — he replied 
Dico ilium iiberum e9se more (JuirtYmm, — touching 
tlie same time the head of the slave with his rod. 
Then delivering the rod to the lictor, he repeated the 
formula already mentioned , — Ecce tibi vindicta ! The 
I* 4f . 
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lictor then caused the happy fellowrto dance a turn, to 
show that he had liberty to go whithersoever he pleased. 

Effigies^ the images of animals^ men or gods. — Thei^ 
was always 4)ne at the prow of a ship, ^hich was re- 
garded — such was the ancient superstition! — as the 
tutelary being of the vessel. Such effigies existed from 
the,,^remotest antiquity. Again, there were effigies of 
men dead or alive. If a corpse wtte uncomely to view 
(see Cadaver), there wasan effigies in its place, gene- 
rally coRstructed of wax. But effigies of brass were 
common, and were placed in the bed-chaniter by the 
widow of the deceased. Thus, in one of the stories of 
Hygfnus, we are intbr!ned that Laodamia caused a brazen 
effigies of her husband to be made, placed it in her 
bedchamber, a‘nd began to worship it. And in the 
life of (Caligula, Suetonius, speaking of a deceased friend 
of that emperor, says,*^ Cujus effigiem Augustus in 
cubiculo suo positam, quodescunque intraret, exoscula- 
batur.”‘ Even of living friends or near relations, the 
effigies were sometimes placed in the bedchamber. 
This was peculiarly the case of wives and lovers. 

Egkegiati's, a title of honour applied to such brave 
men as b^ their services had merited, if |hey could not 
obtain, some governiAent . — Egregius was the epithet 
of the man invested wdth the distinction. 

ELKusTNii^ mysteries held at Eleusis, a village in 
Attica, ahd* instituted in honour of Ceres and Proser* 
pine. — Of all the Grecian festivals and religious rites, 
none were more celebrated thapi these. Grateful for 
her reception at this place, while in pursuit of her 
daughter^ Ceres was heiieved to have taught the inha- 
bitants two important tlgiigs, — the art of agriculture, 
and the knowledge of the holy doctrine. In the esti- 
mation of mankind, nothing was so splendid as this 
doctrine; since ^it not only purified the heart from sin, 
and expelled ignorance from tlie mind, but it insured 
the favour of the gods ; it taught a perfect virtue ; and4t 
inspired the belief that, after a peaceful death, soul 
initiated in its mysteries should enjoy, in the Elysian 
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fields^ a happiness far superior to that Of Other gpiritg ; 
that it should enjoy eternal repose in the bosom of 
' jhe divinity. With sudi, a belief, no wonder that a 
. people so superstitious as the Greeks should seek the 
privileges of initiation. If any one neglected these 
mysteries in youth, he tvas sure to apply for the know- 
ledge in his advanced years; since the monitor within 
him told him that be luAl sinned, and if the wrallT to 
come coiiU be averted by* the holy doctrine,*' he 
• might leave the woijd without trembling, TJlie festi- 
vals were hf tivo kmds — the less and the greater— held 
at two periods of the year, and at two /lifferent places ; 
the lesser, wliigji were introdiictory^o the greater, •beipg 
celebrated at Agra.', on the hanks of the Ilyssus — the 
other at Eleusis. None were admitted -to tha fAv^Trri^ioe. 
ttfyaXa, who had not previously been purified by the 
IMYLoa. fiva-Tviaia, During the cefcbration of tlic greater, 
the judicial tribunals were closed, enmities were 
hushed, and death was decreed by the Athenian senate 
against any one, however high in dignity, who should, 
even by a private quarrel, disturb the sanctity of the 
rites. If ^thens w'ere at Var witli jftiy otlibr GreciAi 
power, any subject of that pow€^ might yet attend the 
festival wifli {lerfect security. — The utycoa (AV^-ryjoiay or 
less mysteries, require little description. During the 
nine days preceding the initiation, the postulant was 
required to keep a close rein on his thoughts, words, and 
actions ; to abstain even from lawful ^lleaSifres ; to pass 
liis time in meditation and prayer. Then, adorned with 
a garland of flowers, he was admitted into the temple ; 
sacrifices were offered ; he stood on the new-flayed skin . 
of the victinf, and by water w'|s supposed to bft purified 
from his guilt. Both in the less and the greater mys- 
teries, four chief ministers officiated. The first, the 
hierophant, revealed the sacred truth, and on him de- 
volved the task of initiating. • He appeared in splendid 
*VQbe8 ; his brow wore a diadem, his hair floated on his 
shoulders ; and, in additiod to these marks of dignity, 
the better to impose respect on the postul^t, Ids age 
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was mature, his voice was modulated, and his words 
flowing and graceful. His office was for life, and celi- 
bacy was obligatory on him. , The second minister who ' 
partook in the duties of initiation, and \/ho bore the 
consecrated taper, also wore a diadem, but was per- 
mitted to marry. The herald was the third; and it was 
his duty to proclaim what was passing, to see that the 
mysleries were observed with ]()ropar solemnity, and to 

scare the profane from the ^acred rites. Theifourth ad- 
ministereid at the altar. So anxioits were thes.e impos- 
tors to distinguish themselves, that the first called 
himself the repi;psentative of Jove ; the second, of the 
Si^n ;«the third, of Mercury ; and the fourjih, of the Moon. 
All were ofi distinguished birth ; the hieropliant in par- 
ticular, who was alvrays chosen from the sacred family 
of the Eumolpidsc. Besides these, there were many 
inferior functionaries— ^orne visible, others hiddt'n — to 
carry on the imposture with more (Success : and many 
magistrates were also present; not, indeed, at the initi- 
ation, hut at EJeusis ; and it was their duty to see that 
no disturbance was created, no irregularity committed. 
Yhese forrhed a of senaA*, with one of ^lie archons 
for Ale lime being at their head : nor did they hesitate 
to punislf with death aiiy violation of the Itafiding rules. 
The celebration of the greater mysteries occupied nine 
days, chiefly devoted to sacrifices, processions, and other 
acts of worship. The examination of those who had 
heeai purifiCiT hf the lesser mysteries, and who were 
preparing for the greater, was appearance rigorous. 
All who had been conc<»rned in any species of magic ; 
who had even involuntarily committed homicide ; who 
had been* declared infarn jus by the laws, o’r been guilty 
of any atrocious crime ; were excluded. Yet this was 
a farce : for a notorious robber was initiated ; while 
some of the most virtuous^ men in Greece — Epami- 
nondas, Agesilaus, SocrtTccs, Diogenes — .declined the 
honour, from a hearty contempt of its pretended* 
advantages ; and this, indedfl, was one of the charges 
of impiety brought against Socrates. The instruc- 
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tion of the priests which preceded the initiation^ tended 
to the repression of every tumultuous passion^ — to 
^^ass the novitiate^ which# was always a year in dur- 
ation, so as tS merit the sublime blessing to which they 
aspired. Of the ceremonies which attended the initi- 
ation we know little ; since every postulant was required, 
ufider the most dreadful^ oaths, to conceal whatevcj^he 
saw or heard withjn the hallowed precincts ; and he 
who violated the oath was wot only put to death, but 
devoted to the cyj3«ration of all posterity. ‘Yet the 
priests of ancient, like the freemasons of modern times, 
could not prevent the disclosure of 6'ome»facts. Crowned 
with myrtle, and enveloped in robCs which, froill this 
day, were preserved as sacred relics, the novices were 
conducted beyond the boundary impas&ble to the rest 
of men. The hierophant, with his symbols of supreme 
deity, and his thr^e assistants^representing the three 
other gods, were carefully visible. Lest any shduld 
have been introduced not sufficiently prepared* for the 
rites, the herald exclaimed, Far from #hence the pro- 
fane, the impious, all who arc polluted by sin ! Tf 
any such were present, and did not instantly dijjart, 
death was the never-failing doom. The skins of new- 
slain victims were now placed uifder the feet of the no- 
vices, the ritual of initiation was read, and hymns Avere 
chanted in honour of Ceres. The novices moved on, 
^hile a deep sound rose from beneath as tf *the earth 
itself were complaining ; the thunder peafeS ; the liglfU 
ning flashed ; and* sp«tres glided through the vast ob- 
scurity, moaning, sighing, and groaning. Mysterious 
shades, the messengers of the infernal deities. Anguish,- 
Madness, P'amine, Diseases, ayd Death, flittetf around ; 
and the explanations of die hierophant, delivered in a 
solemn voice, added to the horrors of the scene. This 
was intended as a represenlation of the infernal regions, 
^whcrqjmisery had its %eat. ^Vs they advanced, amidst 
the groans which issued from the darkness, were distin- 
guished those of the suiciAes — thus punished for cow- 
ardly deserting the post which the gods had assigned 
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them in this world. But the scenes which the novices had 
hitherto beheld^ seemed to be a sort of purgatory, where 
penal fires and dire anguish, and the unutterable horror^ 
of darkness, were believed, after countless agA of suffering, 
to purify from the guilt acquired in this mortal life. Sud- 
denly the bursting open of two vast gates with a terrific 
sound, dimly displayed to their sight, and faintly bore 
to their cars, the torments of thefse whose state was 
everlasting, — who had pasred the hounds beyond which 
there is ivo hope. On the horrors .)f this abode of an- 
guish and despair a curtain may be dropped ; the subject 
is unutterable. i Onwards proceeded the novices, and 
w’Q’e Soon conducted into anotlier region ; that of ever- 
lasting blissj tile sojourn of the just' — of those whose 
hearts had beefi purified, and whose minds had been 
enlightened, by “ the holy doctrine.** This was Ely- 
sium— the joys of wMch were equally unutterable, 
equally incomprehensible, to inortalsf'not admitted into 
these mysteries. Here a veil was in like manner thrown 
over this scene. 

Such is all the jglimpse we can obtain of the famous 
Efleusinian*my.stenes. What was the doctrine taught? 
what the object of the priests ? what the real advan- 
tages of initiation ? lliese questions we khduhl vainly 
attempt to answer. In all probability, the mysteries 
were derived from Egypt ; hut w’^e are more ignorant 
of priestly* imposture in that country, than in any othei 
or. <^arth. By many waters it has been supposed that 
in this temjde was taught a purer rcUgion, — the uni*^y 
of the Godhead, among other things, — than could be 
comprehended, or at least could be tolerated, by the 
vulgar, *)rhis hypothesir is wholly gratuitous. The 
emblems of the four deities ; the fact, that the rites 
themselves were instituted in honour of two others — 
Ceres and Proserpine ; the ^'triumphal passage of the 
great idol lacchus from AChens td Eleusis, which always 
took pjace on the sixth day of the fAva-rri^ia jtAryaXa, 
sufficiently disprove the inculcation of that sublime 
truth. Aga.in, as thousands and hundreds of thousands. 
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— not merely wise ^fien — but ignorant ones — not merely 
men^ but women and children^ — were initiated; if the 
^octrine they- learned was^o elevated and so rational, 
would it not 4iave had some effect on the popular mind ? 
If, for instance, the existence of one only God, and a 
higher degree of morality, were inculcated ; would not 
the notions have gradually pervaded the great n^s 
of the people, and ^Itirftately have tended to the very 
extirpation^ of idolatfy, and ^f the grosser vices ? So 
far was this from l^ing the result, that we .find the 
initiated themselves among the most superstitious and 
sensual of the Grecian population. « 

Emancipati^ the act by which a son was rcAcu^d 
from the putria pofestas, or paternal auihofity, in the 
more rigorous sense of the word. — The power of the 
father over his children in ancient Rome was unrivalled. 
Well floes Justinian observe, Jus potestatis quod 
habemus in liberos^ proprium est pivium Homanormn : 
nulli eniin sunt homines qui talem in liberos* habeat 
poU’statein qualcm nos habemus." Tljis potefiSis in- 
volved the power of life and death ; the right to sell the 
son three tiines, and to di^ose absolutely of whatever 
that son might acquire by his industry ; to disinherit 
him even without assigning a rAson, to expef him the 
paternal roof ; or condemn him to labour with slaves. 
This enormous authority was, indeed, circumscribed by 
the emperors ; but it liad subsisted entire •from the 
foundation of the republic ; andicven 8fte? this circum*- 
scription, it was too ^^pple, since the son was still the 
domestic of the father. Hence the Kmancipathy which, 
though it greatly mitigated the severity of tlie Jus 
Patrium, dill not render the ^on independent : if he 
was no longer the slave, he was still the or 

freedman, of his father : he could labour, indeed, for 
himself ; but he was compelled to awaj-d his father a 
certain return from the* prof tif of his industry, and the 
•p^ppefty he might inherit, or otherwise derive froni any 
source. If he died without will, the father was his 
heir; and in any case his children were* under tlie 
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guardianship of the latter. Still emancipation was a 
good incalculable. 

Emeriti., those who had| served the stipulated tim^ 
in any office^ — The term was usually applied to soldie/s ^ 
whose term of service was expired . — Enieritum was the 
recom pence which such soldiers obtained. At first this 
re^jpm pence was in land ; but, by Augustus, a sum of 
money was substituted. ' «. 

Eqijitare, to ride Accordjng to Dio. 

dorus Si’ cuius, the Thessalians vjpre the first to tame • 
and mount horses, long after the invention of chariots. 
That province Jhad certainly horsemen, who, at a very 
eyrly^ period of antiquity, encountered^wild beasts, and 
in the sante way advanced to battle. 'I'lie appearance 
of a man on horseback, doubtless, gave origin to the 
term centaur: both were believed to be the same 
animal ; nor need be surprised at this,*' as the 
Mexicans fell into the same error in regard to the 
Spaniards. Bridles were soon in use. 

* “ Fraena I’clethronii Lapitha;, gyrosque dedere, 

Impositi dorso.*’ Virc. 

And so were horse-cloths, some very splendid. Virgil : 

Str'.bant tcrceiitiim' nitidi in pracsepihus^altis. 

Omnibus cxtcmido Tcucris jubet ordine duel 
liistratos ostro alipedes pictisque tapc'tis. 

Aurca pectoribus demissa munilia pendent." 

Of saddlt's’apd s^tirrups, however, we have no mention ; 
^o'that some agility Was required to mount and guide 
them : — t 

— — « Corpora saltu 
^ “ Subjiciunt in cquos.” 

But then the animals W3ro taught to bow the knee for 
the more ready convenience of the riders : — 

<< Inde inclinatiis collupi, submissos et armos 
Dc mofe, inflexis«pra’bcbat scandcrc terga 
Cruribus.** 'Sinus Ttai.. 

And 'less agile persons could mount by a ladder, or on 
the backs pf their slaves, or by heaps of stones raised 
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for the purpose. — yhe art of riding was in vogue among 
the Athenians, who had expert masters to teach it. 
^rom the heroic times, h^ses were shod in a manner 
not much unlike the present. Little bells ^were tied to 
their necks, that tliey might be accustomed to the clank 
of armour, and to the sound of warlike instruments in 
battle. The Romans were no less addicted to the ajrt ; 
and where animals ^^eref not always at hand, the exer- 
cise of in(pinting aftd dism^Ainting, whether armed or 
' not, was acquired by, means of wooden horses, -v- which, 
indeed, wCre very Common. 

Equites, honemen^ or knights, ivg^e distinguished 
from foot soldiers at a very early jieriod. — They^w^ire 
chosen for their wealth or their family ; so^that 
both ill Athens and Sparta, indicated orwe whe belonged 
to a certain order in the state. Eqaes among the 
Romanli had a similar meanings. By Romulus, who is 
made the author every thing Roman, the most dis- 
tinguished youths, it is said, were appointed to serve 
on horseback as a body guard to the sovereign. i (See 
Celkrks.) The number was at first 300 ; by Tarqnin 
it was augjniented to 1800; and thc’re w'as soon aa- 
raitted a third or intervening order, between the senators 
and the people. There is, however, a distinction be- 
tween Equites and Eqneater Ordo, The latter always 
signifies an order in the state ; but the signification of 
tjie former varies with the import of the accompanying 
words. When applied to the ituhabifiintg'of the 
during peace, it always denoted the same order ; but 
used in connection with the army, it merely distin- 
guished the cavalry from the infantry. Other men 
served on horseback during a campaign, besides' the sons 
of rich or noble families. In fact, such could not pos- 
sibly be in number sufficient to constitute the strength 
of an army. But reverting to the Equester Ordo, the 
qualification,' besides bi^rth, was anciently 4*00,000 ses- 
*te^*t\V^The annual review which took place on the ides 
of July, and which extended from the Teinplum 
Honoris to the Capitol, was one of great pomp. On 
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ibis occasion, those who had not the pecuniary ^qualip 
fic^tion required by law were degraded to the class of 
citizens; the same penalty^ was inflicted on such a& 
were notorio)is for dissolfi^ morals. Betades the duty 
of serving in the war, the egnuer had the privilege of 
dispensing justice in eonjiinetion with the senators. At 
flr^t, this was the privilege of the senators only, that is, of 
a number elected from ^at body, for the right was not 
personal: the Lex Semptpnia gave them /or a time 
the exeecise of the privilege, to ^he exclusion of the 
senators; but the IJex Servilia restored the excluded 
order ; and the Lex Livia flxed the number of judges 
asreqSkally consisting of senators and equites. A subse- 
quent law,** indeed {Lex Plautia)^ placed even the ple- 
beians in ^ the judicial office ; but Casar deprived them 
of the right. Under the emperors, the senators and 
the equites had the most lucrative posts : they had, 
indeed, under the republic, beenube farmers of the 
public revenues ; hut they now looked to such offices 
as their birthright. We have the authority of Cicero 
for asserting that the flower of the Homan chivalry, 
tlie ornament of Home, the'strength of the empire, lay 
in these engrossers of tlie public’ revenues : — Florein 
equitum^Roraanorum; ornamentum ci^lta*is, firma- 
xnentum reipublica?, publicanorum online contineri.*' 

■ Eroastulom, a prison-house for slaves in the country- 
houses of the wealthy. — It was merely a cellar, where 
tl5t* light or day ' was admitted through narrow chinks, 
and where the poor wretches were Jkept in fetters, ex- 
cept when theit servicer were required at the mill, the 
cutting of stone, hewing of wood, drawing of water, 
and other servile occupations. Each ergustulum con- 
tained about fifteen slaves, and was, in fact, their only 
home, until the emperor Adrian, compassionating their 
situation, abolisjied these ergast^la. ’ 

Eunuchi, eunuchs, though* Arrived from the East, 
were, after the a(;cession of tlie emperors. Summon 
enough in Rome. ' They w^re peculiarly the servants 
of the Roman matrons ; and among other duties, they 
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combedji anh eilVei^ ewvir to iiheiir mifitreetset^ \ 

Claudian ; ^ 

^ ♦* C^Abiikv|,e fttturus ^ 

Pectm»dmia« 

3S!b4a« ta arganto iyipsi&atft gatt^ atunttar.** ^ 

WW peata they Buhaequi^iitly becama to., the l^wer 
Empire^ la knoi^Bn evefy teaiJcr o£ Instory* 

Eveotio, perioiAdoia to^psie fhe public horsaa in a 
, joutney^ ^ a favour which appeaijl to have l^een fre- 
quently and inccAaiderately granm by some princee. 
Without a diploma^ or written manripte from courts 
lio one could command a single vehicle or horse ; tmd 
this diploma wasj in addition, to he countersigned by 
the governor of every province through **whlch be 
passed. 

Evu'^are lo invoke t4ie souls of the dead. — 

Among the Greeks, H^e invocation of the dead was*an 
act of religion, which had its priests, its temples, and 
its Dii Mapea, or infernal gods^ who were belied to 
piesidc over these iiectomantic rites. This invocaMon 
was also common in llome^ and was lAade at the tomb 
of the deceased. HoiaCe : 

4» 

^ •* Caiiidia bicxibus iinpllcabi \fpcris 

CrnTo^, et jucomptuTn caput 
Jiibet i>cpulciH caprilicos cratas,” Ac. 

*■ » 

•fhe silence of night, at the time ,of the ne.v^ moon, yfrk 
considered the most favourable period for the cele- 
bration of these mystical rites. Horace 

Kox et Diana qua» silentium regit 
AVeaua cum fiunt, acra.’* 

Among the Atheniaris, the Psychtgoges w^erc the priests, 
whose office it was to evoke and ^nsuh^ the departed 
in the temples of the J}r Mane^. These imimstors were 
respect d^rougli their pretension to gfegt 
purity of life* They dwelt inipavcs or vaults ; were said 
to be unacquainted with wometi, never to have eaten 
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any thing 'which had life^ never to h^ve b^n polluted 
by the touch of a dead body. 

Evocatio, had other me^ings. — It was applied to 
the summons or voluntary return to the arn^ of veteran 
soldiers who had served their legal time. In judicial 
proceedings^ it signified the mandate of the preetor, ad- 
dresced to defendant to appear at a certain time^ 
and answer the complaint of die plaintiff. Sometimes 
. this mandate was delivered verbally Iby the liqtor, at the 
residenca of the defendant. If thecaccused were not in 
his usual abode, the mandate was coiitained ih a letter 
to the magistrate* of the place where he had taken re^ 
fugt, lo compel his leturn. If he rem (lined at home, 
and obstinMely refused to open his door to admit the 
lictor, anofiher Expedient was devised, which ought to 
be known for the advantage of our sheriffs' officers, and 
fo;: the information of«our sapient legislators. ^'-^Three 
successive edicts were, in the pri^ence of witnesses, 
affixed .to his door, each allowing him an interval of ten 
days to appear; and if, after the third summons, he 
s^jU refused to obey, his property was summarily seized, 
and iSold public auction for the benefit pf his cre- 
ditors. This was infinitely better than the hide-and- 
seek foolery of our bufn-bailiffs. c 

Ex Animi TUI Sentkntia, the formula of the oath 
propounded in courts of justice to every person from 
's^om an 6ath was required. — It is equivalent to '' ycci 
shall well aiid truly swear." 

Exauctohatio, the dismissal' of i a soldier after the 
due term of service, who, as a veteran, had a claim to 
. recompence. — In this it differs from missio, which im- 
plies th^ unconditional dismissal of a soldier before the 
expiration of the. appointed time; that is, before the 
expiration of twenty years' service. Sometimes, how- 
ever, exauctomtio signifies to dismiss in disgrace: 

Severitatis tantsE; fuitid milites^" says an ’Author, speak- 
ing of Spverus, ^ y ut siepe legiones integras )&A>iur> 
toraverit." " - 

ExoojuutfUNicATio^ was nearly as common among the 
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pagans as among the Christians of the middle ages. — Of 
this spiritual penalty, there were three degrees. The 
first cut off the <lelincjuent¥rom all intercourse with lus 
kindred, 'rlie second merely excluded Him from the 
public exercise of religion ; from the temples and sacri- 
fices. The third, which was the most rigorous, forbade 
any one to harbour him, Jbo give him shelter or fooif. 

Excubia:, the ilfight-^ffuard^ sentry, which appears 
to have h^n as well undersfood in ancient as in modern 
times. — For the ijjttitution, however, of this* service, 
which would require more space to explain than we can 
devote to it, we must refer to military ahtiquarianai We 
shall only observe, that there was watch by^iglit and 
day ; that the password varied with evejy wa^ch ; that 
there were sentinels to every company as well as to 
every army, to every gate of the camp as well as to every 
outpost ; and that, .to prevent treason, no soldier could 
know beforehand what post he was to occupy, tfor 
the same reason, — want of space to do adequate jffsj;ice to 
the subject, — we must refer the reader to^similar works 
for the description of the ^xeeicitatio^ks, Oj'.exerci&csj 
of the Gree4c and Roman soldiers : that such exercises 
were perpetual, is evident from 'the very nam§ of an 
army, Ejcc^cifus, from exerceo, * Miles,'' says Seneca, 
^^in media pace decurrit sine ullo hoste, vallum jacit, et 
supervacuo labore lassatur, ut sufficere ^eccssario 
pfissit.” ^ * • 

ExHAiREDATio, disinheriting, which, according to a 
law of the Twelve Tallies, any Roman father could do 
without assigning a reason. — No doubt, the privilege was 
abused ; for afterwards it uras provided that, in, so ex- 
traordinary a case, reason shoi^d always be given, in 
flefault of which the son might demand the setting 
aside of the will, on the presumption that the testator 
was not of sane mind. * ^ * 

Ex^[>yao,«*teatisfactiofi made to some deity for the 
cSmfnissioii of a crime. — Tjie forms of expiation were 
as various as the occasions were numerous. To in- 
stance two only, from the religion of Greece. • If a ho- 
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micide of distinguished station wished to appease the 
gods to avert the vengeance which the Euraenides or 
Furies were preparing for hioi, the sacrificial rites for , 
the occasion were performed by some one of high dig- 
nity, often by the sovereign. A sucking pig was laid 
on the altar, and killed with unusual solemnity * with 
the blood thfi hands of the homicide w'ere sprinkled ; 
libations were offered to Jupiter Exjn^tor ; the remnants 
of the sacrifice were throw^ away ; and cakes composed 
of meal, -salt, and water were burnt ^on the altar, while 
prayers were devoutly offered to the' Eumenides. — Ex- 
piations were sometimes made for whole cities ; and 
in the more ancienf times, to remove or prevent, or 
to avert afi impending calamity, human victims were 
immolated! Subsequently, human blood was regarded 
as most expiatory ; and parents brought their own 
children for tlie purpose of seeing their veins 
opened, and the warm current sprinkled over the cul- 
prit. All these sacrifices are illustrations of a most 
import'aiu truth, — that without shedding of blood there 
cqpld be no remission. The culprits, — even those who 
offered a sacrifice, — acknowledged that ///cy d^'^served the 
fate of the victim, and piously expressed a hope that 
its blood would be received instead of their o»vn. 

Expositio, exposure of a child, — This practice 
was well known in Greece, except at Thebes, which 
fqybade it by law. In Sparta, it was rather iiifaiuicide 
than expositlxm.^ No ^ooner did an infant see the day, 
than, with the nurse, it was brought before the elders of 
the tribe to which the family belonged ; its shape ard 
. form were rigorously examined ; and if it were of a 
sickly ot delicate form, if its preservalion were re- 
quired neither by the circumstances of the parents, nor 
by the interests of the country, it was thrown into a 
gulf near Mount Taygetus. At Athens, where the 
parent alone had the power of life and dc'*th over his 
new-born offspring, the infant was placed atTSis i-et. 
If he took it up in his arms,' it was saved : if, through 
some natural defect, or from the slenderness of his cir- 
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cumstancesj he averted his looks^ it was taken away 
and exposed, or even destroyed. What more humili- 
ating to h^man nature, t& the boasted reason of man, 
than the fact, that this horrible barbarity* was approved 
by most of the Greek . philosophers ? Even the 
divine Plato^'* as he has been blasphemously termed 
by some writers, records his approbation^ the prac- 
tice ; and Aristot)p maintains, that where the means 
of support are inadequate,* tiie woman has a right to 
destroy the offsprirl^ in her womb. At Rome, "the prac- 
tice was the same as at Athens, only the child was not 
destroyed: it was simply exposed in* a basket well 
frequented places ; doubtless, in the hope iluil; some^ich 
or childless person would have compassion on it. — The 
laws of some Germanic tribes prove that this horrible 
barbarity was not 1:onfined to Greece and Rome. In 
Frisia^and Saxony, the infant which had not yet sucked 
its mother's breast, Snight be destroyed. Without*the 
humanising influence of Christianity, man, w/hatever 
his intellectual qualities, is a savage. * 

ExsKQOi;ii:, funerals, gee Cadavkh. • , 

KxsiLiifM. See Aqu;e et Ignis Inteudictio. * 
Exta, entrailSf inspected by the auspices ^hen au- 
guries wertj required. They consisted of the tongue, the 
heart, the liver, the kidneys, &c. ; which, if in a clean, 
sound state, were sagely regarded as ominops of good ; 
♦f unclean or diseased, as portentous of e^il. TKey 
were, subsequently to the inspecflon, ofter^l to the gods, 
sometimes fully rdkstdfH, now half roasted. Virgil ; 

“In flaniiuam jugulant pccudcs, ct viscera vivis 
Erij^iunt, cumulantquc oneratis luiicibus a(as.’' 

# 

The knaves who managed the imposture could obtain 
what augury they wished. 

• F. 

' . • 

Fabricenses, manufacturers, artisans, who wer’ 

employed for the public service in various cities of tlie 
M 3 
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empire. — They formed a distinct college, into which no 
one was admitted whose good conduct and skill in his 
particular craft did not recommend him to the notice of , 
the governor. « But if in this respect his plhce was one 
of honour^ in others it was one of degradation. For 
the rest of his life he was forced to labour in the same 
arsenal ; hob^^'ould not quit his post^ or migrate to any 
other city ; and, that he might be known by every one, 
his arm was branded : Sfignmta^ hoc est notr^ puhlic<s^ 
fahricenikum hrarhiis^ ad imitationem tyronum infliyun~ 
tur, ut hoc mltem modo non latitantc possini agnosci. 
If onq of the body fled, the rest were responsible for his 
fligiit ; and if he died without lawful ^^heirs, his sub- 
stance became the property of the college. 

Facies,* the face. — The ladies of ancient times were 
as attentive to the seat of beauty as their successors. 
While the men simply washed it every moriting in 
water, the women had various contrivances for adding 
to its doiicacy and fairness. Asses* milk was much in 
reque^ ; and «ne lady, Poppea, though in exile, is said 
tQihave kept 500 she-asses for the purpose not merely 
of bathing ‘ner face, but her whole body, ia the milk. 
Hence Juvenal: 

* ^ 

'■ — atque illo lacte fovetur, " 

Propter quod sccum comites cducit asellas, 

Exsul Ilypcrborcum si diinittatur ad axem." 

>tbr was painting unknown. . Ovid : 

“ Scitis Gt inducta cando*’em qpscrj^^rc ccr.^ : 

Sanguine qiuc vero non rubet, arte rubet.’* 

Fasces, the symbols of execution^ as borne by the 
lie ors before each, magistrate who presided over the 
administration of justice. — If a person of high dignity 
met the procession, the fasces were lowered ; hence tlie 
expression, svJbmittere faces f to denote the salutation of 
persons in authority. * ^ 

Fasti, marble tvdikts, on which the Romans 'wi-.ite 
for the use of posterity, the exploits of their heroes* 
magistrates^ public events, laws, ceremonies, &c> 
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The pontii^B ivese ihe first annalists of Rome ; but 
their meagre dates and facts were carefully concealed 
from the people, and pldbed in the recesses of theii 
temples, to* be consulted by the privileged only. In 
550, however, Flavius, secretary to the pontiff, who 
had access to the penetralia, published a sort of calen- 
dar (see Annus) from the tables. But thcgn^re the Fasti 
Majores. The I^sti JfUinores, which were divided into 
the Con.vvJarps and the Caitniares, — the former denoting 
the consular acts ; lAie latter the days of the month which 
were luAy or unlucky for sacrifices, &c. — were open to 
the public on certain occasions. - • ^ 

Fax, a tomh. — Those used In funeral processions 
were of bark, covered with resin. The use was soon 
transferred to civil cases, and fasces were as*usual in the 
houses of the great as our rushlights. The I'^asces 
nvptill/es were borne before thS bride, as she was forci- 
bly taken from the* arms of her mother to be carriM to 
her husband's house. As the -nuptials woife always 
celebrated in the evening, and as the processidlT from 
the one house to the other was an integral part of Jthe 
ceremonyj torches were indispcnsablcr Tlfey wwe also 
used on the more solemn occasion of purifying the peo- 
ple in FcbnAry, the last month of the year (see Annus), 
when sacrifices ^vere offered by night to the DU Manes, 
We may add, that they were burnt in sepulchres. 

• Fkcialks, a college of twenty priests, Elected like 
the pontiffs, and whose functions ^eaWy resembled 
those of heralds 4t afms daring the middle ages. They 
were instituted by Numa, and were selected from the 
most distin^guished families of Rome. Th^ were to 
be presentea at all negoliatiois for peace, at all deliber- 
ations of war ; and as no unjust war was to be undertaken — 
such was the profession of the most ambitious people 
the world has ever seen I •■-a religiouo sanction was in- 
tended^o he given to %vcry attempt at aggrandisement. 
TS55f^tlie chief duty of the,i^ecMZ/w,.see Bellum., 

Femina. See Filia. 

Feaalia, feasts of the dead, held annually in the 
H 4 
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month of February. — They were brought, we are told, 
by the Trojan :^neas into Latium. Thus Ovid : 

Hunc morem iEneas ^etatis idoneus aijctor 
Attvlit in terras, justo Latine, tuas. 
llle patris genio solemnia dona ferebat, 

^ Hinc populi ritus edidicere novos.’’ 

But Nunia«j^ said to have regulated the ceremonies, 
and appointed eleven successive dayyfor their duration. 
The surviving kindred, altev the due perfoiimance of 
sacrifices* to the DH Manes, and tlie invocation of the 
departed shades, feasted together on ^he tomb,* and left 
a share for the ghost. They doubted not of two ad- 
vantages thus procured to the dead, — that during the 
days in qu*bstion there was a suspension of penal tor- 
ments, and that* the spirits thus allowed to revisit their 
sepulchres were refreshed by the dainties. Poor human 
nature ! • • 

Ferias, festivals, when labour wRs prohibited — ex- 
cept, indeed, the completion of some pablie work was 
conceitied— ar«d men were required to be present at the 
sapifices. Of Ferice there were many kinds, according 
to tha objedls for%hich they were instituted generally 
in memory of some important national event. 

FiDicuLiE, a species‘of torture inflicted^ on criminals 
by small cords. — They appestt to have been tied very 
tightly round the arms, legs, &c., while the accused was 
extended on a painful couch. Some added, that he wae 
also lacerate(>*by )>incers. 

Filia, Femina, an unmarried^ girl and wife, were 
anciently kept in close tutelage. Their apartment was 
.the most secluded, generally the highest, in the house ; 
their timd was passed un^r the eye of the ihother, as a 
guardian in some kind of manual labour, usually spin- 
ning or wea\ing; they never issued from the house 
except on urgent or indispensable occasions, as when 
sacrifices were to be offei^d ; and care was*, taign that 
nothing immodest should be uttered in their prcseSce* 
by their nearest kindred ; before them, the father would 
not even embrace the mother ; they saw no man 
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except in presenoc of their parents or guardians ; and in 
Greece^ they never sat at table with the males of the 
k family^ — | practice anciefitly unknown in Rome^ but 
ultimately introduced. The daughters of men who had 
served the republic were dowried at the public expense. 
When married, the woman retained her maiden name. 
When travelling, women, whether marcigd or single, 
were carried in a ylose vehicle invisible to every body. 
When atrhome, some wert so closely confined that they 
could not pass from one part of the house ta anotlier 
without* permission. Thus Antigone, in Euripedes, 
cannot ascend to the top of the house to see the army of 
Argos besieging Thebes, without Ifer mother’s leave ♦and 
that this was an uncommon indulgence, appears from the 
jealous care of the old domestic ap^oint^d to guard 
her ; 

• « 

“ But you, Ani^one, my royal charge, 

The blooming glory of your father’s house, * 

Stir not — thougJi suffered by your inothcr’^Icavc, 
Some time from your apartment to wWidraw, *— 

And to ascend tlic house's lofty top, 

From thence the Arg«ia»i forces to 'jirvey^ * 

Buf stay till first I see the way be clear, * 

That fry a citizen you be not seen, 

AiiH fmm your ro)al honour derogate.” 

1'otter’s Trans* 


Thai; wives, at least young wives, were ynder equal 
Restraint, is evident from the reproach addressed to 
Hermione by her duenna : * * • 


“ Go in ! nor stand thus gazing at 
Lest you lament the scandal you 


II incur, 


Should you be seen before the hall to appear ! ” 

m IPOTTER- 


And Menander expressly affirms that the door of the 
was the utmost bound to which women ought to 

.... • * » * 

Vbii go beyond the married women’s bounds, 

And stand before thediall, whiclfis unfit; • 

The laws do not permit a freeborn bride 
Further than to the outer door to go.” « 
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When become matrons^ the mothers of several children^ 
they had certainly more liberty^ but this depended on 
the mere pleasure of the husband ; and never could « 
they see any ^ale^ however intimately connected with 
the house, unless the husband were present. Hence 
the complaint of the Athenian wife : 

“ BuW#Cfictly us poor wom^n they confine 
Within our charal)ers, under and key ; 

Make use of mastiffs, ^blins, any tiling # 
iThat may adulterers fright.” 

0 

The case, however, was very different in Sparta, where 
the mqidens were allowed a strange licence, — to contend 
witR younfi: men in the public excrcisAt, and that not 
modestly, but in pvris naturalihun. The object of 
this liberty was twofold, — to overcome the tempter 
by openly braving him, and to procure husbands^ But 
the married women of Lacedaemonia were chaste enough; 
they never appeared in the streets without a veil : and 
Sparta is^the only exception to the rule. Every where else, 
— inTlome a^in Greece, — the condition of the women 
Wf,s servile, amj^ they were subject to the most jealous 
watching, until the corruption of public mariners gave 
ijYjpunity to every species of immodesty^ To recline 
at certainly an immodest pdsture, es- 

peclally as she was loosely habited on such occa- 
ujjgS, and as her companions on the same .couch 
gg ht be7 ^d often were, men ; but this is scarcely 
‘'bad as appearing in the same bath, — a licence 
permitted for some time (see BalVei?m). This was very 
different from the period when the husband, who knew 
‘ that his wife had appeared in the streets without a veil, 
or been accessible to any^nen at home other than a near 
relation, would have divorced her, or even put her to 
death. Long they were rigorously debarred from the 
use of wine; auU the keyof^he cellar (see Clavis) was 
never ddivered to them by tfie husband; 'kst^thex 
should drink : and* that a censtant dread might hatig 
over them, their nearest relatives were permitted to kiss 
them, expressly to know if they had violated the injunc- 
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tion. Nor^are iostancea wanting, in which the woman 
who stole the keys, or was caught at the liquor, was 
put to dea^ with impuiii^ ; in one case by her own 
^ndred, in another by the incensed hufban^ In the 
sequel, the Roman wives were as forward as those of 
Sparta ; they had every species of liberty, and some 
were known even to wrestle in the aren^,qf the circus 
and amphitheatre^ 

Filiof, son. — Both in «n«ent Greece and Rome, the 
father had the pow^r of life and death over his» children, 
but not in the sanic degree. In Greece, he could only 
destroy the infant just born (see Expoarno) ; in Rome, 
he could put Hie oftending child fo death at any peviod, 
unless emancipated from the patrki potesia "(see Kman- 
ciPATio). In Greece, when the son became & citizen, he 
escaped from the pairia potestas, though he was bound 
alike 9y law and custom to hoAour, assist, and, if ne- 
cessary, to maintain his parents. We have before speken 
of the power which the father had of selling his son 
three times as a slave ; if, however, hfr>*c6hsenttd for 
that son to marry, lie could no longer sell him. Under 
the Latin #;rnpcrors, the power of scllfng wms restricted 
to cases where the father was in danger of perishing 
through warft. 

FnAcsELLATio, scouryvng, which generally preceded 
execution, and which took place in prison, before the 
^<lge, or on the w'ay to the fatal place ; it Avas inflicted 
in some cases by rods, in others by '^htps with many 
thongs ; the lattep being the more severe, as the end of 
each thong was provided with a hard substance, generally 
hone, sometimes metal. — The scourging a virgis was, 
for the more respectable ; th^t a fagdlo for the vilest, 
for those especially who were condemned ad crucem. 
(See Damnatus.) The Christian knows in what 
manner the Saviour of men condescended to these hu- 
milities^ ... * 

a priest attached to the worship of some 
particular god. — By Numa, three flamines are said to 
have been instituted, — one for Jupiter, opc for Mars, 
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one for Romulus under the name of Quinnus. Thfc 
number was subsequently increased to fifteen, as the gods 
of Rome were multiplied j each deified f mj>oror had 
his /amen. (See Apotheosis.) They were elected in 
the assemblies of the people, and were consecrated by 
the pontiffs. 

F(edus, Qx^^alliancey was contracted in various man- 
ners. — Sometimes, as the oaAi wa;i taken, a pig was 
struck by the Fecialis (see tile word), to denote that, if 
he did Kot observe it, Jupiter mi^lit strike him as he 
struck the pig ; hence the ancient expression, ferire 
fcedus,^ But tWs custom was superseded by each of the 
contracting parties to\iching the altar at^the same time. 
Thus in Virgil : 

“ Tango aras, mediosque ignes, et numina tester. ” 

And when the solemn^ rites of religion could Slot be 
conveniently celebrated, the junction of the right hands 
was equally binding. — See Dextra. 

FviiEs, gOLvs or doom of a house. — When any one 
by night knocked at the door, the porter was wont to 
demand hoW mdny were present. If, whetl^pr by night 
or day, he did not choose to admit them, not content 
with banging the door' in their faces, — wt invite the at- 
tention of modern porters to the laudable practice of 
their predecessors, — he heat them back with his staff ; 
and if that did not do, he ascended the Wall and tlirev' 
stones at them.^ The Greeks had knockers to their 
doors; but we do not see that thw- Ramans had. There 
were often statues on .lach side, which were thought to 
be preservatives against magic. On extraordinary oc- 
casions, they were ornan\fnted with garlands. 

Forum, market-place, public square , — No town, how- 
ever small, was without a forum, where the people 
might assemble.! In the mo^e ancient times, justice was 
administered there in '^he opeh air ; and (Cygn when 
magnificent buildings were erected for the purpose/' file 
place retained its name. Rome had seventeen of these 
fora or markeUplaccs, and three for tribunals, the former 
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denominateif venalia, the latter civilia. The fora civilia 
were also the rendezvous of persons who had private 
business^ ar^l still oftener df idle loungers. 

Fratres^Arvales, twelve priests, instituted, we are 
told, by Romulus, to offer public sacrifices for the fer- 
tility of the fields, and a good harvest. They were 
elected for life, nor could they lose thei}^rlia7’acter by 
captivity or exile. • 

FRtiMi<:j(fTARiA Res, provisions , — Throughout 

the empire, the care*of the corn was a national ^concern, 
being pr&erved in public granaries under the care of 
proper officers, called fntmentarUf who distributed it 
both to the aripy and people, at *such a price as was 
fixed by the prietor or president of the province. They 
were occupied too in buyimj corn, &c. from '^Jiivate in- 
dividuals, and collecting it in the shape of tax from all 
who w%e liable to the burthen ^-and several provinces 
furnished a given quantity yearly. /rumen tatiOy 

or distribution of corn, was often gratuitouj^and was 
the most popular act of a sovereign. Augtlstus is said 
by Dio Cassius to have distributed at one time Jo 
200,000 persons ; Tiberius relieved a greater number ; 
Severus far outdid even the latter. ^Ve must observe 
that frunmn9Um, taken, as it dsually is, in tT generic 
sense, comprehended all the fruits of the earth. 

Funemhuli, rope-dancers, whose art is very ancient. 
-•-There were several species of rope -dancers : some 
turned round the cord in a perpetual^^cirtular motion, 
like a wheel round«its*axle ; others glided along a cord 
on their breasts, using their arms and legs as rudders ; 
some ran along the rope horizontally, and with much 
agility; others, not satisfied^ with this dexterity, in 
treading it, leaped, danced, and cut the most fantastic 
capers on it. Many of the emperors patronised the en- 
tertainment. ^ i 

FuNu.g,. • See CadaVer. 

*ViTSTUARiUM, a scourging with staves , — a punishment 
inflicted on the free only, slaves being beaten with virga, 
or rods. Yet the punishment was more severe ; it was 
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often designedly fatal. Death by r fustij^ation was 
anciently the lot of several offenders ; especially for 
thieves, the perjured, the soddhiites, and evep those who 
were guilty ofr a repetition of inferior offences. The 
punishment was often indicted on soldiers. No sooner 
did the tribune touch with his staff the ear of the guilty, 
than at the signal the other soldiers fell without mercy 
on the wretch, until he expired pndcr their blows. 
Sometimes fitones were usecl ns well as staves. 


G. 

Galea, n lieatUpi^oe, defensive like the cassis, yet 
different from it in this, — that while the cassis was of 
metal, the vras of hides. It was evidently too 

heavy to be worn, except in battle ; for each army had 
its galenrii, a sort of Inilitary domestics (slates, no 
doubt), whose duty it was to carry the galea; of the 
soldiers. 

'fnt cock. — Its crowing was, according to 
thpse wiseacres, a sure token of victory : for after 
fighting it eVows^'if victor ; if vanquished, it is silent. 
Cock-fighting was well known to the Athenians : once 
a year, at least, it was displayed with greatf^pernp to the 
people, in commemoration of their triumphs over the 
Persians. The bird was sacred to Mars. 

Genius; a tutelary divinity, assigned to each person, 
nation, and place'. — That one of these imaginary beings 
attended every man, from bis birtb to his final de- 
parture from the world, was the opinion of all an- 
•tiquity. What each genius was, whence his origin and 
nature, were subjects of ^loubtful inquiry to the most 
philosox)hic of the ancients ; in general, he was re- 
garded as the* son of the gods, and the father of 
men. The name gmius iL certainly derived from 
ggino: and it implies diat, according to .this ancient 
notion, a genius presided over the work of generation.' 

Genius,” says Festus, est deorum filius et parens 
hominum, ox quo homines gignuntur ; et meus genius 
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iiominatur^ *quia me genuit.” Their nature was be- 
lieved to be intermediate between the divine and human : 
their bodies were aerial ; tkeir intellect far superior to 
ours; and^ Aiough some of them were su^ect to human 
passions, the good genii could attain to a higher state 
of being. W ere they subject also to death ? Such, at 
least, was the opinion of Plutarch ; but i^was not uni-* 
formly entertained# by others, nor did any two writers 
agree as to their nfture. J'ltc general impression was, 
that tliey were visible to mortal eyes, but to oyes only 
of which*the possessors were prepared for the vision by 
fasting, meditation, holiness, and prayer ; they were 
believed to have great inilucnce nver human actims ; 
they instigated men to war, and were often at war wdth 
each other. Thus the genius of the cify of Athens was 
generally at open hostilities with that of Sparta. Each 
personssfrered sacrifices to his tutelary genius, — seldom 
animals, the blood ^f which was not considered agree- 
able to one who was the protector of life, bpt wine, 
fruits, corn, oil, &c. : funde merum'^fe'nio,” 'says 

Persius. ^\^hen the Romans entered a new region or 
city, they always revered the geniufi of* the j^Jace. 
Many arc tlie altars extant addressed genio loci, .often 
in connection§with a deity. • * 

Jovi Optimo, Maximo, et Genio Loci, is of high 
antiquity. Sometimes an altar was, in conformity with 
apeierft custom, hastily erected from clodsr of earth, 
from the living sods : • • * • 

• • 

— — “ tu cespite VIVO 

Pone focum, gcniuniquc loci Faiinuinque Larcinque 
Salso farre voca.” ^ 

The genius was doubtless of eastern derivation. Men- 
tion of it is more than once to be found in the Bible ; 
and the tutelary or guardian angels of t]ic Roman Ca- 
tholic are legitimatcvoftsprin;^ Of the notions en- 
t'jvtaincd^espccting it by the people the East, enough 
may be seen in the Arabian Nights.— Often Um*same 
individual had two genii — a good and an ^vil one 
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, Ae dominion over hini,<r. the latter 

.• 0t appearing tp him on extraordinary ocqasionr. 

the alienee nighty saw Ms evil genius^ 
^■yi^plaL announced his destruction at Philippi, Often, 
however^ this being did not appear in the human form, 

' in that of a serpent. Anguis apud gentiles/* says 
^dore, ^^proceniislpcorumeranthabitisemper.” Strange 
supcrstitibn that^ where any snhke crawled in the 
brake or the grass might ‘'b^ taken Vor the divinity of 
the place! — The more subtle phUosophers 6f Greece 
seem to have regarded man as the lowest link in the 
scale of intelligences. Next came the genii, whose 
ranks, as some* helievetl, ivere recruited by mortal spirits; 
at any rate", great men, like genii, might aspire to dei- 
fication. }iut the gods w'hom their virtues thus raised 
from an inferior order of intelligence, could never reach 
the dignity of the Dii ^^icPnies, by whose couj^scl the 
unWerse W'as governed, or of the ijj/r Seferti, who were 
the spec\pl objects of adoration. — A few words on the 
origiii or ‘hljlatry may not improperly be admitted 
hfre. 

That in the nfbst ancient times, one God, sole, eternal, 
indivisible, the Creator of the universe, was acknow- 
ledged and w^orshippett, has been provcdiby the most 
~ profound investigators of antiquity : this was the uni- 
versal belief. Its existence may not only be traced in 
the tradition of all people, — those venerable relies of a 
’ patriarchal age, htit is expressly affirmed by some of 
die greatest philosophers of the hqath^n world. Nothing, 
indeed, could exce^ the contempt with which some of 
them regarded’ the gods of the vulgar, though fear of 
danger often taught them to conceal the sentiment. 

The causes of idolatry were manifold, and were 
mostly of Oriental growth. A great king regarded it 
as below his dignity to enter into ,th,e minute details of 
administration : he plaped vicars or ministers over pro- 
vinces and cities, oyer the great departments' bi natiqPBl 
polity.' If the onerous charge was inapplicable to an^ 
earthly, it v^as still more so to the celestial Sovereign : 
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hence the iubor^inate deities vhich we ][i^ceWe in the 
religious system of all nations^ — the presiding genu of 
the Chaldeans^ the numerous gods of Greece and Rome. 
The- worsh^ due to the Supreme alone was soon trans- 
ferred to those imaginary entities which^ from func* 
tionariesj were transferred into so many independent 
chiefs^ until the simple primeval notion«of the divine 
unity was lost. The other causes of idolatry are foreign 
to our purpose : tfie one alr&dy assigned^ which is in- 
disputably the most*ancient and the most obvidus^ is of 
itself sufficient to account for the fact. 

In its origin, paganism, as a system, was simp]/?: A 
few great divinities were placed iil heaven t^ guide* the 
affairs of the visible and invisible worlds. By degrees, 
each great planet, each law of nature, each region and 
city, nay each river, fountain, wood, tree, mineral, had 
its tutekry divinity, TJie laws* of nature were often 
inexplicable ; what more obvious than to infer that e*ach 
was subject to a superior power * As the id^Jts of men 
became more precise and refined, gods wer? placed over 
human faculties and passions : thus the understanding 
and the wilj, love and revenge, were the offspring orcer- 
tain deities. Mere abstractions were similarly personi- 
fied, until ^h<o empire of reason, of sentiments, and cf 
morals, was as much pervaded as earth, air, and ocean, 
with these visionary beings. — But might notmen tlien.- 
s<;lves attain to that mysterious dignity? m"ight they 
not become at least a sort of denrigods,* — a distinction 
earned by some uncommon merit? In all countries we 
find instances of deification. Nor need this surprise. 
The human mind is naturally prone to exaggeration, the 
human heart to be led astray byithe intensity of its ovm 
feelings. Thus he who, during life, proved himself a 
benefactor to his countrymen, who tauglft them useful 
arts, or freed them from some impending evil, would be 
regarded wit h affectionate admiration by his contem- 
pcfiaries ; and time, which constantly increases every 
object, would convert a great exploit, a shining virtue, 

VOL. II. N • 
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into a divine effort. But the worst part of th^ evil was^ 
that men were often deified for brute valour^ unaccom- 
panied by those elevated meiital qualities which form 
the noblest distinction of the hero. It may] however, 
be observed that they were always reverenced for the 
quality most wanted in a state. If a district were in- 
fested by wild-beasts, or by predatory savages, a Her- 
cules arose to free it. If a country" required laws, a 
Minos established them, ff the culture of the grape 
was unknown, a Bacchus appeared to teach it. Such 
benefactors, it was believed, deserved, as they Certainly 
obtained, the peculiar favour of heaven — rewards which 
far transcei^led those bestowed on otlier men. In most 
cases, however, each was held to be a god incarnate, or 
at least the offspring of one. As the generation of the 
gods was a received tenet; as the junction of the deity 
with a mortal was heUl to produce the usual effect ; 
imagination uould have little difficuity in the filiation 
of a benefactor. And most nations were eager to j)ro- 
claim a god as" their founder. When one laid claim to 
thfr honour, the example was speedily followed hy others 
with equal appearance of justice. Hence the nrodigious 
nunibo-r (rf divinities ; heaven and hell, the earth and 
the planets, air and ocean, the whole fram^; of nature, 
every part of the universe visible and invisible, even the 
realms of imagination, being pervaded hy them. Hence 
idolatry became a complicated system, endless Tn itr 
forms of worship] as in Us objects. 

It has indeed been contended, tiiat^even in the most 
unenlightened times, men — except, j)erliaps, the grossest 
in comprehension — were never so absurd as to receive 
this almost infinite pluraliy of deities : that each derived 
its name from its being a distinct manifestation of the 
di vine energy ; that the Neptune of the sea, the Aj)ollo 
of the sun, the Minerva of the understanding, the Jove 
of the thunder, were mtere dcnciln in ations,. founded on 
the distinct modesi in which the Supreme manifests 
himself to the world : in shorty that those enviable deno- 
minations were but so many imaginative terms for the 
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emanations of the all-pervading Deity ; and that under 
each distinct emanation tl^s deity might be worshipped 
without thi charge of idolatry. But this hypothesis is 
too refined to be just^ and is contrary to experience. 
The known progress of the human mind is from sen- 
sual to ideal^ not from the ideal to the sensual ; philo- 
sophy is the end^ not the beginnings of knowledge. If 
that great patriarcVal truths the unity of the Godhead^ 
was obscured by successive ages of ignorance^ it could 
be regained only by an opposite and equally laborious 
process of the intellect. And even when thus recovered, 
it could not be communicated v^itliout danger •tq the 
brutal multi tutle. • 

Gladiator, a public combatant in the ciucus Est 

qui in areiia,populospcctante, pugnavit,” says Quintilian. 
Gladiators appear first to hav<^ been used at funerals: 
when captives were no longer immolated on the sepul- 
chres of the great, tliey were comiqanded to fight with 
one another; since it was a universal belie/- of antiquity 
that the shades of heroes delighted in blood. Junius 
llfutus is said by Livy to# have been 4hc £rst IlpnAn 
who paid flic mistaken duty to the shade of his father. 
During the early period of the cepublic, this •liorrible 
custom of^non falling by the hands of each other was 
observed only at the funerals of illustrious public men ; 
but in, the scqxie!^ private individuals left ill their last 
\fill directions concerning it. Thvxj g^uld not obtain 
captives ; but there were wretches enough, who, for 
hire, w cre willing *to enter the mortal lists : they were 
often indeed slaves, whom the hope of enfranchisement 
drew into the list; but, — and this fact speaks vedumes as 
to the character of the Roman people, — the exercise had 
soon its organised professors. Hence gladiators were of 
two kinds : coavti, or forced, as wrere prisoners of war, 
and many culprits wlic^ were judicially condemned to 
tlip lists ;raPhd the vohiutarii, wfiose indigence, or the 
prospect of some great advantage, o\ the mere Iftvc of 
fame, allured to the circus. The profession^ gladiators 
formed a college : some maintained at the public cx- 

N 2 
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p^RSOj for the diversion of the Roman people^ some at 
the expense of rich individuals, for the entertainment of 

the people or of their fricims. Each spectacle >raa 
pompously procldmed before the day^ that all who chose 
might be present. In general^ the wretched men fought 
in separate and successive couples^ so as to prolong the 
enjoyment of tits ferocious mob.t Their arming^ their 
preludial exercises^ their serjous onsetf^, were regulated 
by sound of trumpet. WheTi one was woui?dedj or 
threw down his arras, the mere yielding did not neces- 
sarily save his life : thi» depended on the personage who 
gave the entertairfment (editor), or on that of the spcc- 
‘ tators'.* I f his life were to be saved, the populace held 
forth the h^and with the thumb bent ; if he were 
doomed to death, the thumb was raised. When the 
people refused the life of a gladiator, they were called 
infeati — probably becausc*thcy thought he had not f<^ught 
well enough. But it was their pleasure to witness 
executions.^ occasion, Ca*sar rescued by force 

many of the^ unhappy wretches from the fate which 
the* thumb ^f tl^p injenti had decreed against them. 
When' the unhappy victims perceived the f-^tal sign, 
many df '*hem quietly held out their necks to the sword. 
The emperors, however, generally spared the'va:iquished, 
and allowed him to depart. — Infamous as was the pro- 
fession of gbdiator in the best times of the republic- 
under the kings it was unknown — in the sequel it was 
sometimes exercised by nobles and princes, by knights 
and senators. In one spectacle, 6CC) ’knights and 400 
senators were pitched by Nero against one another. 
Many voluntarily offered themselves in the hope of 
pleasing the brute : even Cmperors like Comrnodus were 
not backward to appear on the arena ; nay, even women 
were known to forget alike the modesty and humanity 
of the sex, and tb contend lik6 she- wolves. The worst 
feature of the Roman character is to be fou'^'^ in the 
fact that gladiators w;ere not present merely at funerals 
or public spectacles ; they were often admitted, that the 
sight of thoir streaming blood and ghastly wounds 
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might ivliet the appetite of guests at festive enter- 
tainments. 

** Qu|i etiain exliilarare viris convivia cxde 

Mos olim, et misccre epulis spectacija dira 
Certantum ferro, ssepc et super ipsa cadentum 
Poculii, respersis non parco sanguine tnensis/* 

SiL. Ital. 

*- 

And Strabo inf^ms us that the number of pairs of 
gladiators at a private en4ei1;ainment was great or less 
according to the •comparative dignity of the occasion. 
The progress of Christianity was fatal to this accursed 
evil, as that religion must ever be where generally ad- 
mitted. Constanlirio the Grealr proscribed it* feut it 
was not completely extirpated before tfie reign of 
ITonorius. * • 

Gymnasium, originally meant a place where the can- 
didate for victory in the exercises of wrestling, boxing, 
racing, quoiting, .ifec. contended fiaked. The custom 
and the nudity %vere of Laccdiemonian origin. The 
name was subsequently applied to the public baths, and 
oven to the academies wdicre philosophy and literajiire 
were tauj^ht. I'he latteif were generdily fdornech with 
statues ot ^Mercury and of Minerva, lint the^qfdinary 
significat^or^ of the w'ord rcgafds the exercises of the 
body, and of the arts connected with war. They were 
strictly inculcated by philosophers, from their tendency 
J,o promote the health of men ; and they wewi patronised 
by governments, from their twidenc^ t(f foster a war- 
like disposition. the prevalence of public games, 

in which the applause of the spectators was the great 
stimulus to action. Of the antiquity of such bodily ex- 
ercises Avc have proof in th^ funeral of Tatroclus, so 
graphically described by the father of song. 


•H. 

-•IliEREDiTAs. — When^a man diqjl intestate, his sub- 
stance was divided into twelve parts, which in the ag- 
gregate were styled Ag, separately uncia,% Hence the 
N 3 
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meaning of two expressions so frequent in Li^tin writers ; 
1 . InsiUuere haredem ejp unda, signified to bequeath 
to a person the twelfth partiof his property; and^ 2. 
Inatituere hatredem in aasem, denoted the appointment 
of the person as heir to all the property. This is all 
that need be said of the word : the particular laws of 
succession woujd require a volume to developc. 

Hedera^ ivy, a plant consecrated^ to Bacchus (see 
Bacchanalia), which, asdtjs alwaj^s green, may well 
designate immortality. Hence Horp.ce : 

“ Me doctarum licderac prsemid frontiurn " 

Diis ipiscent superis.** 

Thi& is mqre probable than another reason why poets 
wore ivy chaplets, — that as they were like the Bacchic, 
they must be provided with the same distinction. 

11 OR^, hours, a division of time unknown to the 
ancient Romans duriifg 300 years : their o%ly di- 
visibn, — the only one, at least,** recognised in the 
Twelve T^ables — were the rising and setting sun. But 
where the different parts of the day had their various 
dpties, a more artificial means of computation was nc- 
cessjffy, Tne invention of the sun>dial, c^ivided into 
twelve p/irts — an invention apparently due to the Baby- 
lonians — was a great convenience. But w<jis long de- 
fective ; for as the first hour commenced with the rising, 
and the twelfth ended with the setting sun, the length 
of each hbur in summer was much greater than in 
whiter. Of*nec^ssity,’the same inconvenience attended 
the division of the nocturnal hours, according to the 
season. But the sixth hour of the day might be trusted, 
for the sun was always in the meridian. The twelve 
hours of the day were generally classed under four divi- 
sions of three hours each, — primes, tierces, sexts, and 
nones, — the primes commencing at six, the tierces at 
nine, the sexts ut twelve, thi nones at three o'clock p. m. 
In like manner, the twelve hours of the ..night were 
class(vl under fourcvigils or watches, — the first, secoifd, 
third, and fourth, — commencing at six, nine, twelve, and 
three o'clock respectively. In the sequel, when astro- 
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nomy wasibetter understood, the hours both of the day 

and night were rendered equal. — See Annus. 

Horologium, any ina<9iine which served to distin- 
guish the nours by day or night. — The roost ancient 
was the dial, which, as we have alreacfy observed, had 
its defects ; since, by dividing the day from the rising to 
the setting sun into twelve parts, whether in summer or 
winter, the hour was of'very unequal magnitude. These 
dials, however, could be ^is^d only in public situations : 
to measure time for domestic purposes, the Glepsyura 
(see the word) invented* The clock was wholly 
unknown to the ancients. • 

IIospiTALijAs, a virtue in great esteem amofigst the 
ancients. — In every respectable house were apartments 
built for the reception of strangers. Whc?n a traveller 
arrived, nobody asked him his country, his name, or his 
husinois ; but by the master ofHhe house, if he bore the 
appearance of ranl^ or by a domestic, if of inferior as- 
pect, he was taken by the hand aftd conducted into the 
house. The first care was to show hin> to the -bath, 
where the daughters or servants of the host attended 
him : he was next taken* to the tabled aifil during the 
whole of his stay he was provided with approprij^ vest- 
ments frojn tthc wardrobe of tlfe host, who until the 
tenth day, had no right to ask any question of his 
guests. This attention to a great duty was of incalcu- 
Ij^ble Utility at a time when there were no houses to en- 
tertain travellers or strangers. • And^the^obligation^ to 
receive them was Gne^ of religion. They were believed 
to be under the protection of certain gods, who would 

revenge any injury done to them ; 

/ • 

’Tis what the gods requiii^: those gods revere; 

The poor and stranger arc their constant care. 

To Jove their cause and their revenge belongs ; 

He wanders with thei||i» and he feels^their wrongs." 

• Homer, Pope's Trans * 

And it was the universal opinion of, antiquity, that the 
gods themselves sometimes travelled under the buinan 
form, to prove the hospitality of men. The entertain. 

N 4 
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ment of a guest created a holy tie between him and his 
host. Salt liras first i>laced before him ; a divine symbol, 
yet mysterious. As it preset'vcd flesh from |•corruption, 
was it also intended to preserve the good will of both ? 
or that, as it was used in lustrations, so it was em.^ 
blematical of the purity which should connect hearts ? 
However this he, we know, that it was holy, aX?, 

aXq ; that conversation under the ^me roof added to 
the bond ; and that an alliance was thus fprmed be- 
tween ho3t and gttest, stronger in iftany cases than the 
ties of blood. That both parties might know and re- 
spect the alliance, a token was mutuaflfy conferred, and 
was* often handed doA^n from father to son, in memory 
of the obligation. The token was various: in later 
times a die* was 'split, and half was kept by each person : 
he placed it in his treasury, rightly regarding it as one 
of his choicest possessidns. The sight, or the intfjtion of 
the*tokcn, or the relation of thctcircikm stance which had 
given rise^ to it, even if the alliance liad been contracted 
a century before, seldom failed to suspend animosity: it 
even wreste*! the arms from the grasp of combatants on 
the Held of ^battle. 'I’hus f/iaucus and Dimmed, from 
a rcjja|(l to the feasting vrhicli hail connected their 
ancestors (Eneus and llellcrophon, bccanfj /riends on 
the plains of Troy. The passage in which Diomed 
relates the^ event to (ilaucus is well worthy of perusal : 

“ Know) chief, our grandsircs have been guests of old, 

* CKneus tfte sthmg, Bellerophoii the bold ; 

Our ancient scat his honour’d pnt'seuce graced, 

Where twenty days in genial rites he pass’d. 

The parting heroes mutual presents left ; 

A gedden goblet wa« thy grandsire’s gift; 

(Eneus a belt of matelfiess work bestow’d, 

That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow’d. 

This from Ws pledge I learn’d, which, safely stored 
Among my treasures, still^adorns rny hoard.’* 

« Homer, Pope’s Trans, 

The dye, which wps termed ^Tessere hospitalh, wa^n 
use at*^ilome, and we may add throughout Italy, Thus 
Plautus : • 
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** Siquiicm tu^ Antidams hie quaeris adoptativum, 

Ego sum ipsus, quern tu qusris. P. Hem ! quid ego audio ? 
jig. Antidarnze gnatum me else. P. *Si ita est, tesseram 
Conferre si As iiospitalcm, mcam attuli. 
jig, Agedum, hue Ostende : est par probe ; naan habco domi. 

P. O mi hospes, salve multum ! nam mihi tuus pater, 

Pater tuus ergo, hospes Anticiaraas fuit ; 

Hojc mihi liospitalis tessera cum illo olim fuii.” 

Hostia, the animal sacrificed to the gods, though 
often confounded with mcMma, differed from it in seve- 
ral respects. — 1. Tlie hostia was imfifolated Kefore ad- 
vancing hgainst the enemy, to entreat their aid in the 
approaching coritest ; the vietima, aftn the retprn, in 
token of thanksgiving. 2. The could, be offtred 
by any one ; the vktima by the conqueror only. 3. The 
hoiitia was generally smaller than the being 
a sheep, or lamb, or kid, while the other was one of the 
larger battle. In both cases fhc animals were to be 
without spot or blemish; as beautiful as possible,**and 
fat. Their heads were adorned wuth “ribands, or garlands; 
they were voluntarily, that is, without bekting or driv- 
ing, to approach the altar ^ a cake of njeal and salt w«s 
throwm on, the victim ; and this w’as called immofatio, 
from jnola mlm^ the name giveii^to the cake ; :«wl the 
cake itself, >Mhen placed on the victim, was denominated 
mneta, an abbreviation of mayifi axicta. The killing of the 
animal was called martare, to escape the omVnous word 
j'^yulafe. — See Aoonk. * 

IliJMATio, hxirial of the dead*, the jbosf ancient w*ay 
in which human cwpies were removed from the sight 
of the world. The old Romans buried their kindred 
in their own houses, hijt a law of the Twelvy Tables 
prohibited burial in towns. Tb® Vestal virgins, however, 
were allowed the honour, and it was sometimes con- 
ceded to those who had deserved well of* their country, 
until combustion succeeded* interment. 'After the abo- 
lition of h>vrning by the Christisin emperors, humation 
wSs again practised. — Seq Cadaver. . 
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Janua, a gate or door. See Fores. 

Idus, ides. See Annus. 

Jentaculum^ breakfast. See Cosnum. 

Ignis, ^rc^This word is often taken for the guards, 
111 ccntinela, berause they sat roun^ a fire. Hence the 
expression of Tacitus, iribaUdi ignes, to denote a weak 
or small^ guard, When the fire of a domestic hearth 
was extinguished — a calamity of rftre occurrence — the 
loss could be Arepaired from the hearth of another ; 
refusal in such a Case being considered as equally 
inhospitable and inhuman. But it could not, without 
sacrilege, be re*^aired from the altars. — The flame of 
fire lay within the province of the augurs; and the de. 
gree of its ascent betokened the comparative paosperity 
about to fall on those who cousultod the art. Fire too, 
like salt, 'was an emblem of purification ; a notion of 
M%ian origin. Those, for instance, who had attended a 
funeral — those especially who had touched a corpse — 
mavehed through or over fire on their return. Finius 
prosg^uti," says Festus, redcuntis, ignem supergvadia- 
batur aqua aspersi, * quod purgationis tgepus super, 
stitionem vocabant.*' Among several nations, especially 
the Persians, fire was a symbol of the divinity : hence 
the custovn of bearing it before their kings, — sf custpm 
well known* in 'Rome) under the emperors. Numa, if 
such a person ever existed, introduced the worship of 
fire into Home ; he built a temple to Vesta, furnished, 
not with images, but a perpetual fire, the nourishment 
of which was confided ig certalin virgins, called Vestals, 
who assumed the irrevocable obligation of chastity. 
The fire was** a pure element; purity, therefore, was 
exacted from ats priestessf«, who like it were to be 
sterile. This perpctyal elemeVit, if throqgh the neg- 
ligence of the Veptals sufiered to expire, could be.^re- 
kindled only by the rays of the sun : just as the earth, 
like Vesta^ derived its principle of fecundity from the 
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eternal fire^lieved to bum at its centre. This eternal 
Vestal iire^ whic£ was brought by JSneas from Tioy^ 

<< ^t^umque adytis eflert pcnetralibus ignem,*’ 

was believed to be a symbol of the duration assigned 
by the gods to the Homan state. It was several times 
4jXtinct^ — a circumstance portentous of r^in ; nor^ though 
the guardian virgm was* whip|>cd to deaths and a new 
supply of the element prqpu^ed from the source of all 
heatj coulTl the superstitious dread be removedi* 

Illusvbis^ ail adjective originally applied to any one 
distinguished^ whether in a good or b^d sense : it was 
applied to knaves and prostitutes/ as well as to *heroes 
and philosophers. It was subsequently restricted ; and, 
by Constantine, was made to form a Separate dignity, 
being assigned to the four highest functionaries of the 
senate the pru’torian prefects* Primi ordines sena- 
torum,” says lsich>re,, ^^dicuntur illustres, seenndi 
spectahilesy tertii clarissimu* — See Clarus. ^ 
Imago, an image, reprefientation, or buet of ancestors 
in stone, wood, metal, or wax, which was preserved by 
certain Romans in the vestibule of theil houses, and on 
solemn occasions carried in procession. — He onjy who 
had filled ^a j^igh office in the magistracy, was entitled 
to leave his image to his descendants. Thus Caesar boasts 
of the jus imaginis, which, with other honours, his elec- 
tion as^aedile secured to him. Ego me, ob«8Edilitatem 
delatam, adoptum esse intelligo»aiitiq«iorem in senatu 
sententiae dicenda^ Iqpum, togam, praetextam, sellara 
curulem, jus imaginis, ad memoriam posteritatis 
prodendam.” The im^e was placed in the atrium, or 
entrance hall, of the hdmse, e^losed in cases df wood, 
which on solemn occasions were opened, that the 
image might be adorned with flowers, and invested in 
suitable garments. In funeral processions, the images 
were usually placed oif couches,^ and borne along with 
soienmity. That of the reigning emperor, which 
appears to have been an e^gies on a small scale, in me- 
dallion, was always attached to the end of long pike. 
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and carried^ like our modern ensign^ by officer. It 
■was always saluted l3y every passenger ; even Artabanes, 
king of the Parthians^ Aquilas et signa Romana^ 
Csesarumquc imagines adoravit.” When any one was ^ 
made Augustus, or even Csesar^ his image was sent 
throughout tlic ei^ipire to be saluted, or^ if the reader 
■will, adored, r The soldiers jwore by the image of the 
sovereign ; and when they wished revolt, they began 
by insulting it, bearing it faom its place, and trampling 
it undet foot. Portraits in wax — dxpressi cord vidtus — * 
of the emperors, w'ere to be founJ, not only*' in public 
places, but in •private houses. They were consecrated 
like the images of the gods, jmd after this ceremony 
they could not be sold without the penalty of high 
treason. Smaller ones, in the form of medals, w^ere 
even worn on the rings (see Annulus), of individuals ; 
but ill this case much ^precaution was requireetj’ lest the 
firfgcr, or even hand, which v-ore -it, should be caught 
employed in any mean or filthy office. Delators were 
cvtt'y where present, and the most innocent actions 
might be fatal. In the reign of 'fiberius, a praetor, 
hal^ drunkj proceeded to seize a certain utensil with the 
hand^m which the irnperiaJ image was visible ; and one 
of the guests immediately ilirccted the jfcitcntion of the 
rest to tlic circumstance, with the view of destroying 
the praetor ; but a faithful slave, suspicious of the de- 
sign, deitlerously removed it before it could be'pollu^-ed 
by contact * with the utensil, and saved his master's 
life by showing it to the com;r.any. The images of 
deceased lovers, husbands, or wives, were often placed 
in the bedchamber ; of philosophers, in the library. 
And little images of tke gods were often carried by 
travellers, that, oh the return of their festival day, the 
idolatrous ritCls npght be paid to them. 

Immunes Militia, those who were exempted from 
all military duties, /other than that of .^ghting the 
enemy ; from the*construction, the fortifications of cities, 
the opening of roads, the digging of trenches. Sec, 
The Milites immunes were of two kinds : those who by 
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their dignity# as tr^unes^ centurions^ were exempted 
from the labour ; and the evocuti ^(see the word), or 
veterans^ w1|o returned to the standard for a specific 
purpose. But^ unfortunately for the Roiitan discipline, 
the generals, the tribunes, and even the centurions, 
were successively authorised to grant c^^cemptions, which 
were multiplied to an ^xtent fatal to^ the service. 
Money could at ai^y time purchase what, originally, 
necessity only conceded. 

iNnioE'iKs, local gods, once mortals, but deified for 
tlicir great^ctions. I’he name seems to have been given to 
them for two reasons ; first, because,”- says Ser^vius, 
nullius rci egeiyt,” or l^ccausc ‘^iioSeorum indigeamus.” 
lNFi:RijT3, sacrifices for the dead, and offered to the 
infernal gods ; sacrificia quee diis manibus viferebarit. 
Bulls, oxen, sheep, with libations of *wine, milk, and 
blood, were thrown on the funeral^yre. — See C'Adavkr. 

l^^suIiA, not only signified an island, but an isolafcd 
house, surrounded with walls, ami having only one 
entrance gate. — Hence tlie meaning of an expression 
common in the lloman law, Ejrilium in insulnm. 

Inter C^:sa et roRUKCTA. — The tirne^which in- 
tervened between tlie dragging of the quivering ett^rails 
from the bo^yiof the victim and their consignment by 
the hand of the sacrificer to the fire on the altar ; that 
is, the time during which they were inspected. The 
ex];p‘cssidn became proverbially applicable in otiier cases. 

Iter, a journeg, or voyage, — The (IfeekS were fonfl 
of travelling, if woi ey.cept the Spartans, who were 
too stupid to learn any tiling, and too vain to think 
any thing out of Spaila worth learning. In this 
spirit Lycurgus forbade them tOf^ravel, lest they should 
be corrupted : the true reason was, lest they should 
perceive the comforts and liberties of othdr people, and 
should despise their own comitry. Bothdn Greece and 
Rome, travelling was anciently afnatter of^much im- 
portsmee. Prayers were offered to tlie deities of the 
place about to be left ; to those of the places through 
which the traveller had to pass ; to those of tlie city or 
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country where his journey terminated. ' Af these di- 
vinities^ Mercury aud Hecate were the chief. For 
voyages^ Neptune^ Thetis^ Glaucus^ Castor (ind Pollux^ 
were invoked ; #and if the circumstances of tlie traveller « 
permitted, a sacrifice was offered to each. 

'Mt is commonly affirmed^ upon the authority of 
Luitprand^ th&t the Itinerar)^ was made by order of 
Antoninus Pius ; but thaf copyists /have loaded it with 
errors. Thus they ; but thete have been gre?t disputes 
about the authors of Antonine’s Itinerary. ^Vegetius 
notes, that it was a necessary part of a general's ap- 
parati^ to have^ a written account of the distance of the 
places, the quality o^ the rivers, roads,* hills, &c. and 
to have them npt only written, but painted. Of this 
kind was the map of the world, made by Agrippa, of 
which Pliny speaks ; and the Peutinger Tables, pub- 
lished by Marcus Velserus, written in the fifteenth year 
of irheodosius. Ambrose ohsirves* that the soldier on 
his march did not take the road which pleased himself, 
or even the nearest vray, but received his route from 
the general, whgre pro vision,, lodging. Sec, were i)rovided 
for him. If he took another road, he lostrhis annona 
and fcstfet. Nor do fhe itineraries show the shortest 
ways, but the roads which lay fittest fof kisincss, es- 
pecially for the Roman magistrates taking their progress 
through the cities and colonies for the administration of 
justice." ^ 

Mugum, a yoicCy a piece of wood to which the oxen 
at the plough were lied. — The i^ord, however, is here 
noticed, only from the Ufage of the Romans in making 
their conquered enemies pass ^nh jugum. Two stakes 
were driven into^the %Tound ; a third was fastened 
horizontally to the top of both, so as to form a passage 
resembling a (loor, through which tlie captives were 
made to pass. ' A similar cbstqm is said to have pre- 
vailed at marriage ; t^ie bridegroom and brMe passing 
under the yoke, in token cf the burthen which She 


• From Foa?>Tooke*s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, vol i. pp. 277, 278. 
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marriage lif« ipnpQsed on both : hence the term con- 
jugium, the bearing of the'^oke tog^ether. 

JuRAMEN('UM^ Qu oath, iivhich was one of religious 
obligation. — In taking it^ the person often stood l^fore 
* the altar^ which he touched with his right hand. The 
gods^ and heroes raised to the rapk of gods^ were 
attested until the time of jCssar^ when the health and 
genius (see the woij^) of the^ sovereign were invoked. 
Tiberius forbade this formula* but it was revived by 
» Caligula, made the full senate swear by thd health 
and genius of his hdrse, which he intended to admit— ^ 
and which, in fact, deserved the distinction quite as 
well as himself -j- his colleague in the consulsh^). 

Jus, Ifiw, justice ; Juhisotctto, the right or power 
of exercising that law within certain limitations. — This 
was always an important office, even where the laws 
were clearly defined, much moref where something was 
left to the interpretation #f the presiding judge. .Jfp- 
ciently it was exercised by the Roman kings^^ they w’ere 
succeeded by the consuls ; subordinate to whom w^ere the 
decemvirs, a?diles, curules, and the praetors: the em-y 
perors seldom troubled themselves ivitii flic pairiful 
and laborious office ; since, in more important casc«^ they 
assumed thg j^ivilege of hearing appeals, and conse- 
quently of judging in the last resort. The functions 
of the pnetor were so judicial, that he could pot leave 
th^seattif his jurisdiction more than ten day^together. 
His powers were contained in the three fotmiflable words, 
Ho, Dico, Addico. • The first denoted that he had 
authority over the jicrsons and property in litigation ; 
the second, that his sentence was sovereign, as in many 
cases it was — no appeal Ming ali.Aved before the imperial 
sway, nor even then except in certain defined cases ; 
the third, that he had power to execute iiis decisions. 
The jurisdiction of the scdiles was confined to the 
objects that^l^y within tlieir competency as .magistrates 
inv^ed with a certain charge. (See .^oilis.) It^was 
only on certain days (dies fasti) that the 'judges could 
sit in the tribunals. As soon as the praetor, for instance. 
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appeared in courts the gpeeneui (s^ the wcnrd}^ proclaim^ 
that it was the third hour (nine O'clock- a. m*, before 
which no public business could he txiansactrl^#-and the 
advocates commenced their pleadipgs. 

In Uie Roman law there were several species of Jus, 
There was the ClienteltB (see Clikns) ; the Jus 
Cohniarum (see Colon ia) ; the Jus Italicuyny or the 
law of the Italian cities in aUjance with Rome; the 
Jus Latium, peculiar to>^th^ Latin people^ who were 
also in alliance with the same state ; the Jus ^uiritium, 
which was the most favourable of all^ and the pfivileges 
of* ivhicli were confined to the citizens of Rome (see 
Civis)'; and there were other species of^Jus^ not con- 
fined to people, but to the clashes and circumstances of 
the same people. The Jus Liberoritm assured an 
honourable precedency to the magistrate who had the 
most children'^ and where citizens were candit’^ites for 
an,o,^ce, it prpeured the elect* on cf him who, tceteris 
partbus, liad^the same advantage in number of ofispring. 
Thd Jus Maritale was the power of life and death, 
wjhichjf in. the infancy of the Roman state, was left to 
^e husband ovS: the adulterbus or drunken wife. The 
' Jus RqJtrium (see Filtus), was that no less ^unbounded 
of parents over thW cliildbren. 

s ' 

. K. 

<*KALENPiE.. Oee Annus. 


L. 

LAo/mtV/r. — This of Yrequent use in ancient 
4^crifices. et'^diis lacte rustici, mulUeque 

gentdS supplicatic^ Romulum lacte non vipo, libdsse 
indicio sunt'sa'cr^, ab co conptituta. Victimie invergunt 
mulieres Ruminee samficantes/ vinum non adhibent : 
rumO' enim^ Latinis mammam significat, et ruminalom 
ficum earn appellant, ad quam lupa mammam Romulo 
p^vbuit: ergo^Rumina, id est jactentibps, ac nutricibus. 
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et alendis fitieris* prsfecta^ meruftn non admittit^ quod 
est infantibus peniiciosufi." It, was offered to Ceres 
by the hus^jandmen at the conclusion of the harvest ; 
and wa 9 used instead of wine in the sacrifices of Mercury^ 
and from this circumstance was called the sober feast. 
We also read of milk used in celebrating the rites of the 
goddesses Fortuna and ^ox. To tlie former goddess 
it was offered in tf^e month ^f April, together with the 
poppy, frankincense, and 4ioney. As a libation it was 
equally acceptable to the Sylvan deities, and to l*luto, 
whose offerings consisted of barren cattle, milk, and 
hon( 7 . It was used in sacrificing to Pflles, the goddess 
of shepherds and of fodder ; and was ^effeved to the 
infernal gods. - , ^ 

Lacus. — A lake is a receptacle of running water. 

Lacus, lacuna magna, uhi aqua contincri potest,” 
as in common river. Lacus est qiiod perpetuam 
habct'’aquam.” This tetm comprehended not onl^N^at 
reservoirs, hut was applied also to every fountain wjiich 
possessed a basin capable of receiving and containing 
w^ater, and even to those^pools used fer watering the 
cattle. ** Jlccrevit ut ad lacum, ubi adaquari solcbat, 
■ducerctur capite involuto.” Aygrippa in oidiliCHtce sua 
adjecta Virgitte aqua, cu^teris corrivatis, atque emendatis, 
lacus Dco fecit, prieterea salientes cv, castella exxx. In 
the first years of the commonwealth, before the pre- 
valence of luxury among the Romans, the water in- 
tended for the private use of *The cifizens was talcen 
from the lakes only ; %nd in most cases that alone was 
used, which had overflowed the margin of the lake, 
and fallen upon the gnund. Apud antique omnis 
aqua in publicos usus erogabsijlir, legeque cautum fuit : 
ne qnis privatus ducat aquam, qusc e^'lacu humupi ac- 
cedit.” 

In after-times, many^cisibrns were cohstructed in the 
city, whielip were called dividicr^la. From these the 
Ia1k»s and baths were filled, and fretn tliese the water 
was taken which was used for irrigating the soil. 
Cattle drank from the lake, linen was 'wakhed in it, 

VOL. iJ. o 
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and its waters were made subservient .to cleanliness in 
various ways. ^ , 

The ancients frequently tield banquets^ upon the 
lakes.* Con^ivatus est et super emissarium Fuciili 
lacus.”t Quin et convivium effluvio lacus appositum 
magna forraidine cqnctos afFecit.":}: 

Lasiia:. — Tdie Lamiff. wer^ spectres, commonly re- 
presented under the forms^of gracef^d women, who by 
their beauty attracted young men, to devour them. By 
this nam^ witches also were called, either because they 
appeared, like the Lamia:, in a shapfe not their“own, or 
because they were supposed to hold converse with the 
dead“. ' . • ' 

Lampas (or Lucerna), a lamp» — The invention was 
long posterior to the Homeric times. Torches only 
were in use, and then consisting merely of a resinous 
branch. The period >vhen lamps were first ustfd, can- 
not/be ascertained. We knr'w that it must have 
been ancient, for Vulcan was believed to have taught 
the art of making them to man ; Minerva to have 
sbpwn the use of oil ; and rrometheus to have 
brought fire'Vrom heaven to earth. Hence tjic feast of 
the lamps among the Athenians, who lighted a great 
number in honour ot the three. Lamps ^werc first 
invented by the Egyptians ; — Lu corn as accendere 
priini omnium Aiigyptii docuerunt. ^gyptii et lucemas 
prim! accendere docuerunt,” say two ancient writei^. 
Hftice the ^'estli'm Lu^erriarum, or Feast of Lamps, 
first mentioned by Herodotus. < Herodotus does not 
mention the origin of this ceremony, because, being a 
heathen^ he was unwilling to sj^ak of the plague which 
the Egyptians suffered j Jiy ^he judgment of God.^* 
In that night, all the Egyptians lighted their lamps 
(lucerrirB), risifig up to mourn the destruction of their 
first-born, and* to urge the Hebrews to flee from 
Egypt, lest the further vengeance of their God should 
fall upon them. Jlence, tlvoughout the whole knd 

* RneL ('laud, c. 32. n ^ t Tacit. Ann. xii. 57. ."l. 

t Plut Syhipot. IV, 4. \ See Exod. ch. xii. vcr. 29^33. 
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of Egypt, the festival aecensio lucemarwn was annually 
celebrated to perpetuate |he meiqory of that night in 
which the ^'divine displeasure was so awfully manifest. 
The lucerna were made of those mateiyals which were 
able to resist the violence of the flame — such as gold, 
silver, brass, stone, &c. These lamps were not large, 
but the shape was varied, according to the caprice of the 
maker. Some wcif spherica^ others were of an oblong 
shape, scjuare, or triangukir. See. Many were formed 
with single wicks, others with double ; and while 
some weVe found with many wicks, a few vrere entirely 
destitute, containing oil only. Many t}mens w^rc de- 
duced from tlwr light : * • * 

Ncc nocturna r|uidem carpontes pensa pueiinc 

Nescivcrc liyeincm : testa cum ardente viderent 

Scintillarc oleum, et putres concrcscere fungos.” 

• • VlKG. 

For the purpose o^ divining, they were accustonM>^ to 
pour wine into them : '■ ^ 

“ Sen voluit tangi parca lucerna mcro.” Prop. 

< • • 

The by which windows and doors were Orna- 

mented, were suspended in the ^ir by small chai:;s. So 
Juvenal qle<Kintly says, Januarn operiri lucernis." 
Many of these bronze lamps were used in Italy. They 
were suspended by the ancients from the sacred trees, 
a^d wete used on every occasion, especially dh those of 
rejoicing. Thus, when the mastir of tlfb hSuse returrfed 
from a journey, htn always found his lamps lighted, and 
the whole house brilliantly illuminated. The used 
at festive entertainment^ were splendid, as sugiciently 
appears from the descrf^tions.%f them by Cicero, Sue- 
tonius, and others. There were various species of 
lamps — some of costly materials and wofkmanship — in 
use among the ancients. • There were the luverncB 
eonvivialeiiy which burned on the ^able ; the euhicularcs, 
which performed the use pf our rushlights ; the meri^ 
triaieSy which courtesans suspended over their wretched 
abodes. The most remarkable were the lucernce sepuU 
o 2 
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chrales, of which so many have been found *in ancient 
tombs. Were they designed V> hum perpetually ? The 
question would be absurd, unless the silperstitious 
people supposed, they could be supernaturally fed. We 
are, however, gravely assured, that on opening several 
tombs, which inustihave been closed many hundreds of 
years, lamps wfere found burning, but that all were 
extinguished on the admission of air./ 

Winckelman places me* lamps among Jthe most 
curious uiensils found at Herculaneum. In the number 
of those of pottery, the largest par£ represent' a boat, 
with seven mouths or beaks on each side, in order to 
place a like, number of "matches. The vaGr? used to pour 
oil into these earthen lamps, resembles a small round 
bark with a close deck. Its beak is sharp, and at the 
opposite end is a little hollow dish, with a hole, for 
pouring in the oil. Ahiong those of bronze, •at the 
hinjei^cnd of one of the largest^ is s^ bat with extended 
wings, which may be regarded as an emblem of night. 
The" delicate tissue of the wings of that animal, the 
tepdons, the veiijs, and the skin, are admirably wrought. 
Upon another of these lamps is a mouse, whiph appears 
to watch the moment \^hen it may lick up the oil ; and, 
upon another lamp, is a rabbit browsingoupon herbs. 
But the most splendid is one with a bronze pedestal 
and square base, upon which is a naked child two palms 
high. In bile hand this child holds a lamp, susf^endod 
by^three chaflis fbur tinfes entwined ; and in the other, 
another chain formed like the first, ter which is attached 
the crook for disposing the match. Near the child is 
a colump with spiral convolutwms, and, instead of a 
capital, a mask, which eprves for a lamp. The wick 
proceeded from the mouth, and the oil was poured in 
by a hole upoft the top of the head, which hole was 
closed by a small plate or stopper with a hinge. Etnis. 
can lamps, he adds, ane very rare, but memi«ns one in 
the form of a tlicatijcal mask. . The wicks were made*bf 
tow (trimmed by an acujf or feHtam, or the hand), of a 
plant CdXhiV thr mllh ; of inferior flax, next to the bark. 
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ivhich wa#' coinJ[)e(l ivith iron hooks^ till all the bark 
was stripped off. In Sicijy they used a kind of bitumen 
instead of^il. In subsequent ages we find the classical 
bilychnis, lucerna ; the pharwt, or pharpm, round, with 
a certain number of lights (one in the church of St. 
Peter, in the form of a cross, had ^70 candles) ; some- 
times made of silver, soqiein the form of a crown, others 
in that of a cro^ or net, or, as Pliny describes one, 
bearing fruit. Latterly alley were so made, that there 
hung from them canthari^ or dishes, in wliicli were 
cither dbndles or Ikmps. In the fourteenth century we 
find them of glass (among the Anglo-Saxons rare), 
drawn up an^l down writh cordS, lit with j:)aper,* with 
dishes under them. A kind of tallow^ or kitchen stuff' 
was used from the days of Augustine, llofli lamps and 
candles were used by the Irish in 1375.* 

La^a, icooL — Areas instrifbted his countrymen in 
the art of preparing vipol, showing by what ijojc^ods 
it might be woven and figured. Posterity, in gratitude 
for his favours, decreed him worthy of divine honours, 
and appointed him a place in the nu^nber of the cyn- 
stellationj. Lana laudatissiina Apul^t, et qifie in 

Italia Gricci pecoria appellatur,^alibi Italica. Tertium 
locum Mjle^ia obtinet. Colorum pliira gtmera : quippe 
cum desint etiam nomiiia eis, quas nativas appellant 
aliquot modis. Hispaiiia nigri velleris prsccipuas habet. 
follerttia juxta Alpes cani: Asia rutili, quSs Krythracas 
vocant : item Bajtica : Canusium •fulfi : 'I'arctrtum 
et sute pulliginis# ilstrite, Liburniiequc pilo proprior, 
quam lana?, pexis aliena vestibus, et quam sola ars 
scutulato textii comr^endat in Lusitania.** Tfiutf 
in Apulia, the favourite co^iur was white ; in Spain, 
black ; in Pollen tia, red ; while, among the Tarentines, 
brown was most esteemed. The mosf honourable ma- 
trons disdained not to^be«employed in^ts manufacture ; 
Homan bi^ory affords many examples of this. Phtc- 
drus, speaking of a certain ofiul^nt lady, has these 

• Fosbrooke*s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, voL i. pp. 281, 282, , 

t Pliny. • 

0 3 
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words: “At alteram lanificam, frugi, etirusticam.” 
And because this w^s considered a woman’s art, the 
newly married bride was accustomed to sit in a sheep, 
skin; and for tjbe same reason, 'a fleece was suspended 
at the bridegroom’s door. Hence in the epitaph of 
an ancient Homan lady we read : 

** Hoc cst scpulcMim hand piifcrum pulcrai feminie... 
Domum servavit, lanavi fecit.** ( 

c 

And in Auson. Parental, ii. 3. : ’ 

“ Morigerw iixoris, vtrtus cui contigit omnis 
^^aina pudfciticC) lanificce manus. 

* Cuj4/i hi probitas/ si torina, et fuina iidesque, 

Morigera} uxoris, lanifico^que manus.** 

The woof was employed in divination for the dis- 
covery of theft. Heralds were ornamented with 
wooj.’^ 

— The vessel l)earin^ thi4 name was broad 
and .deep, but yet more shallow than the patina, and 
was used for animal food cither roasted or boiled : 
“ Lancibus ef spJendidissimis «?anistris non olusculis nos 
soles pascere.”t * 

** f 

“ Interca dum isti certant in popinam ilivcrtun^uip est mihi : 
Lances detergam omnes, uinncsquc trullus hauriani.** 

Pr.A UT. 

s 

In carnalio fortassc dicis. P. H. Itno in lancibust” ^ 

• * V • ' 

Aspice, quani magfio distendat ptw-tos.* lanccin 
Qus fertur domino, squilla, ct quibus undique septa 

Asparagis, Juv. 

•' V 

lAinces were variously •'chapedS not broad only, but 
deep : 

Sic implet ga^batas, parosidasqiic, 

Et le^'es sciitulas, c^asque lanCcs.** Mart. 

Many were square, dnd some round ; * * 


• Minos ip Alciat. Emblem. 195. 


t Cteero. 
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** U^iber^ ilij;na nutritiis glande, rotundas 
Curvet aper lances carneni vitantis incrtcin.'* 

I • • lloa. 

When ornamented with gold they were called chri/- 
sendeta * 

“ Immodici tibi flava tegunt chr>scndeta niulsi.*' 

^ • Maut. 

** l^uniintui%seinper clin'sendeta Caipctiano.’* 

• IlnJ. 

• , 

By some, these vessels arc thought to have been richly 

adorned* with gems. Plutarch: ^E^uparo ^/jvo-ej/SfiTov 
o-fjkffpay^oy rSu woXuTfiXwv. Pliny alst) mentiofjs this 
kind of vessel*: Nec hoc fuit satis, turha ^eminirura 
potamus, et smaragdis teximus calices : ac temulentite 
causa tencre Indiam juvat : et aurum jam accessio 
est. * They were sometimes made very large : Claudii 
prill cijfttu servuH cjus Drusillanus, nomine Ilotundus, 
dispensator Hispania* titerioris, quingenarium fencem 
habuit, cui fabricandse prius ofheina exiedificata fuerat: 
et comites ej’us octingentarum octo quinquaginta libra- 

• 

La 1 * 18 ,^/ stone, — Before the invention of stifrups, 
stones were often placed in the, streets to assist horse- 
men to tri 4 )uiit. Some stones were held in high rever- 
ence and were worshipped: they were placed by the 
roadside, and were carefully besmeared witJi oil, that 
they might attract the adoration of traveller?. Stones, 
too, served to show the roufcs to^ difterent plates, 
especially where Wvo%oads met. 

Lararium, was a place situated in the interior ppt 
of cither royal or private houses, dedicated to tjje Lares, ^ 
which the ancients appfopriat«& to those images they were 
accustomed to worship. — That of a ruler was double. 
SeveruB had a grotesque mixture of* divinities. In 
the first apartment w^relthe images df the gods and 
those pereons who had led most ^xemplary lives. Ma- 
tutinis horis in larario suo (in quo .et divos principes, 
ficd optimos electos et animas sanctiorcs, in queis et 

• Tumeb. adv. Rader in Martialem, x\v. a * + TUny 

o 4 
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Apollonium^ et quantum scriptor suDrumu temporum 

dicit, Christum, Abraham, prpheum et hujuscemodi 

deos, forte, et hujusmodi cecteros hubebat, Jc majorum 
effigies) rem divinam faciebat/'* — In tbe second were 
illustrious men. Virgilii imagincin cum Ciccronis 
simulacro in secupdo larario babuit, uti et Acbillis, 
et magnorum ^virorum. Ale^andrum, vero magnum 
inter divos in larario msgorc cqnsecravit.’' t — See 
Larks, and Manes. « 

Lare^', household deities , believed to be tbe offspring 
of Mercury and tbe nyinpb Lambda. — They were 
believed to be hereditary in families, like the bousebold 
gobKns of, tbe middle' ages, towbicb, indeed, they have 
given rise ; but in tbis they differed — that they were 
rather tbe ‘protectors than the servants of tbe family. 
When a bouse was built, the first care of tbe occupant 
was to sacrifice to tbe^ imaginary beings, beteeching 
they^jo expel the Lemnrrs, or sr uls fif tbe unhappy dead, 
who were fond of returning to trouble mankirni. And 
tboiigh they are originally said to have descended from 
IV^ercury and t^e nymph, their number, it appears, 
could be au^nented by the souls of deceased, ancestors, 
which a Roman piousjy placed among them, and w'or- 
shipped with equal solemnity. Images <'f, the 
were carefully preserved ; and offerings were made to 
them on tjieir own altar, the domestic heartli. ^fhey 
were delighted with wine, frankincense, oil, corii, &(i,, 
and were soVnetlmes legaled with a young pig. As 
these things were devoured by tlw five, the lAires were 
thought to feed on them. There was no kind of stupidity 
< too gross for the old pagans, \ Though the Lar was 
considered incorporeal -^,inasmW.ch as the soul of a 
deceased ancestor might become one — some were ma- 
terial enough t5 beget children on the mistress of the 
house. Thus Servius Tullkis ^as said to be the son 
of one. « . 

Larvae, spectre^ shapes, which were thou^t 

to hover about men and houses during the obscurity of 
** rampridius. f Ibid. 
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nighty antj return below at the crowing of the cock. 
There seems to have beep some difference between the 
Larvoi ani the LcmurcH; but paganism is not very 
explicit^ nor very consistent with itself, we are left to dis- 
tinguish them if we can. (See Manes.) The chief distinc- 
tion appears to be^ that while the latter haunted old 
houses, the former hovered about tombs, though they 
also visited human habitations. An image resembling a 
human spectre, ana denonunited a Larva, was sometimes 
placed oif the table at entertainments — for what pur- 
pose does the readet suppose ? to inspire serious thoughts 
in regard to our latter end ? No ! buV to circulate the 
cup more freejy ; for as life is short, the great A aught 
to be our enjoyment. 

Lauhus, the laurel, with which the'brmfs of heroes, 
poets, &c. were crowned (see Corona) in the public 
triumpJis. — The laurel was altio an emblem of immor- 
tality. In this seyse, ^ight it not also preserve ^om 
death When the thunder peajed, many were the 
sages who placed* a laurel leaf on their heads, in the 
hope that it would be respected by the god of light- 
nings. 'I'iberiiis, who was* terribly afraiS oif the thimifer, 
as, indeetf, from liis secret conscience lie might well be, 
had recoursjp to this notable expedient. Ilut though 
the lauref was sacred to Apollo, he could not prevent 
his temples, in whicli it was always suspended, from 
lyjing riven by the element. • 

Lectica, a Utter, open or closed, wnd*used hotli»for 
the conveyance of dyad bodies to the funeral pile, and 
for that of the living. — In this latter respect it per- 
formed the same service, though it had not the saTne^ 
shape, as our sedan yhairs.^#ln the lectica tfie person 
lay on a couch, while in our modern chairs he sits up- 
right. — Lecticarii, the bearers of the litter, w^ore seldom 
Romans, who were not sufficiently robust for the ser- 
vice: Gyripans, Calabrians, Liburnians, and Syrians, 
were preferred. They car/ied the^ litter on the shoulders, 
and the number to each varied according to the con- 
struction, and pride of the person who hired them, 
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There were often four, or even six,, and tnot unfre* 
quently eight. In the Lowef Empire, these men were 
fdso employed in bearing the dead to their final home. 
The number was prodigious, — 11,000 ; nor was it pro- 
bably less in Rome. 

LectisternjuMj^ a festival celebrated during some 
grievous public calamity, and remarkable for two things ; 
— 1. The gods themselves were incited to the enter- 
tainment : their statues were taken from the pedestals, 
laid on couches with pillows and cushions, and gravely 
placed at the table, while several ' of the menials as 
gravely bore the viands to the idols* lips. 2. Enemies 
ibrgot thei^ animosity on this day ; and;, even prisoners 
were liberated. 

Lkgio. ’See Agies. 

Lemi'res. See Lares, Larv/E. 

Leo, thn Uoriy was sacred to the sun, and thence was 
calj/td^, the solar animal. — <iLeop.em soli dedicant, 
quod de curviunguibus quadrupedibus sola leicna vi- 
deo tern edat foe turn, quod momcrito temporis dormiat, 
oq^ili dormienti^ suffulgeant et quod Leontini fontes, 
et hiatus sOos nova aqua repletos inven\unt Nilo 
exundaute, quando sol j)er leonem transit.” 

The sun himself, says one, was som^liipes repre- 
sented with a lion’s face, either in jeference to his 
swiftness, pr because this god excels the rest as the lion 
does all other animals. And of this, or a similar repre- 
sei>tation, MinuCius Fdix: De capro etiam, et ho- 

mine mixtos deos, ct leonum eC oanum vultus deos 
dedicatis.** — It w^as sacred to the great mother of the 
. gods. To kill so formidable an animal, was no easy 
task. Notwithstanding tlivy ferootty, that they were fre- 
quently tamed, and in that state were exceedingly gentle, 
is one of the h^t attested facts in antiquity ; Man- 
sucfactus a ceneiis mansuetisumi^s cst, et mitis in con- 
gressu, et puerorum amans, et quidvis sustinet patienter 
gratificans inagistrq. * Hanna Iconcm hahuit vasa pcTk:. 
tan tern, et llerenicoe leo cicur, nihil distans ah ancillis, 
ornatricihus^ Lingua enim vultum ejus perpolibat, et 
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rugas levig|tbat^ «et conviva erat^ comedens lente et 
moderate. Ilium primus l^minum manu tractare ausus, 
et ostenderl mansuefactum^ Hanito e clarissimis Poe. 
norum traditur/’* Those who tamed them were 
called mansuetariu The combats of 'these animals 
in the circus afforded a favourite jtmuseiiient to the 
Romans. The first of these exhibitions look place a. u. 
652 , when Caius JVIarius IV. and Quint. Luctatius 
were consuls. A more singular fact is^ that^ by the an- 
cients, they were frequently yoked to chariots instead 
of horses^; and wer^ first employed in this manner by 
Mark Antony + : — Jugo subdidit «os, primusque 
liomse ad currym junxit M. Antdnius, et quiderrf hello 
civili, cum dimicatuin esset in Pharsalicis cainpis.**t 
We read, too, of one Heliogabalus, tlAt ^^“junxit sibi 
et leones.*' These animals were slain as sacrifices to 
the godi »5 Si impcratoiium^acriticluiu fit, centum 
leones feiiuntur.’* *Chiistians were daily exposed^ to 
their fury; — “ Odisse debemus ‘istos conventos, et 
emtus Etlniicorum, vel quod illic nomen Dei blasphe- 
matur, illic quotidiani in nos leones expostulantur,**J; 
— The annual inundation of the Ntle was by 
the Egyptians attributed to the favour of the celestial 
lion : henc^e yie lion was used by them as a symbol of 
an inundation. In relation to this circumstance, cis- 
terns and aqueducts were so constructed, that,tlie water 
fii^wed from them through the open inouih-^of a lion. 
The Greeks and Romans borrowed this style from the 
Egyptian architect^ aiid by that means it passed to the 
moderns, the lion’s head being at this time a common 
ornament : — Leonenid^enerantur, ac riclibus leonims 
templorum fores exorna^t, qii^Nilus abundat,*'* 

“ 'i'itnnis primum curru tangente leoiicm.** 

Lepus. — The flesh of J,his animal ^was considered 
to be more delicate fobd than that of any other. — 
cV TcaiTi Kxymiq, vivere in omrjbus leporihua, avrl tov 
cv as the sciioliast observes^ ‘which was so ge* 

* Pliny. f Ibid. ‘ t TortuL 
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nerally admitted^ that itbecameaproyerb t9^ signify the 
dainties of life. So in Horace, Catius orders leporis 
armos sectari.” — Probably this was the !first animal 
slain for the food of man, and for that purpose was 
confined in pens, which (we rear!) were called Icporaria. 

The flesh of the hare was peculiarly esteemed, from 
the common though whimsical notion, that he who 
dined on it would be beautiful for a^ whole week : 

Si quando leporcm miotis mihi, GelHa, dicis 
‘ k onnosus septcm, Marce, diebus eris. 

Si non derides, si vorum lux niea narras, - 

Edisti nunquatn, Geilia, tu leporein.” Mart. 

'rh'd same vulgar superstition is noticed and ridiculed 
by Pliny : Lepore sumpto in cibis vulgus arbitratur 

fieri gratiihn cbrpori in septem dies, frivolo quidem 
joco, cui tamen aliqua debeat suhessc causa in tanta 
persuasione.” Some have given counteiianctf* to this 
opinion, by stating that this kind of food possesses the 
power of expelling the bile, and thereby exhilarating the 
mind. Probably, however, it arose from the similarity 
of the words lepdru and IvpoHs. 

In the rdigion of antiquity, much was drawn from 
various omens ; and on this account we find great 
attention to have been paid to the hare,fWbich was an 
animal much regarded in augury. In the army which 
Xerxes had prepared against the Greeks, it is affirmed 
that a inaiAj brought forth a hare ; which circumstance 
seemed to have 'presaged the shameful flight which soon 
after followed. The hare being y very timid animal, its 
appearance in the camp was always considered as fore- 
boding flight. Thus Archidaisnas, son of Zeuxidamus, 
when biesieging the citytpf Corinth, turned the attention 
of his soldiers to a hare, which, alarmed by the clamour 
of the fight, had crept from a place beneath the walls. 
This circumstance he mado use of to encourage their 
minds, by taxing the enemy with sloth, assuring them 
that the nation could not warlike which permitted 
the hares to dwell among them unmolested. Thus, 
also, wher. Home wa^ besieged by king Arnulf, a hare. 
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nrhich the #ioisc«of the battle had driven from the 
i^adea^ raiutowards the cky. This the besiegers con- 
sidered a favourable omen, and followed it with the 
greatest alacrity. The Romans, finding themselves un- 
equal to sustain the impetuosity of their onset, instantly 
deserted the walls, and the city became the prey of the 
barbarians. — Winter was the proper seai^on for hunting 
the hare : • ^ 

Aur^tosque sequi leporcs, tuni figcre damas, , 

Cum nix aha jacct, glacicm cum flumina tradunt.’' 

* * ViRO. 

— “ Icporcm venalof ut alia 
In nive s^tatur.” ‘ o Hor. 

Libatio, the pouring of wine between the horns of 
the victim after it had been tasted by the priest and 
people. The wine for this purpose was to be pure ; 
but the flbation was sometimes made with other liquids, 
— with water, milk* aud*honey. There were alsct*ordi- 
nary libations, where no victims, or altar, or priest, was 
present, yet which partook of a religious character. 
The Greeks, in particular, Jtouched nothing until a pon- 
tion had byen offered to the gods ; where there was no 
altar, the devotee placed a portfon on the table, and, 
after repealing a prayer, threw it into the lire or the 
water. The libatio in epulis was simply the pouring of 
a little wine on the table or on the ground, accom- 
panied by a certain formula of prayer, and 'ceremonies 
which meant nothing. These libaliohs were chiedy 
made to Mercury, lo rtie genius of each person, to Bac- 
chus, and the Lares : they took place at rising at every 
meal in the day, and on tetiring to rest. 

LinimALTA and BaSchanjo^ia were consecrated to 
the same god, who was called Liber or Bacchus ; yet, 
according to the Roman custom, they were celebrated 
at different times. The Liberalia in K) Kal. April, 
and the Baeehanalia monthly : Liberalia Liberi festa, 

quit apuil Graicos dicun turDionysfa.” * Libera lingua 
loquemcir ludis Liberalibus.” t Some oldAvomcn, on the 

•! * Festus. t Nojvius. 
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day of the Liberalia, worthy priestesses of ^acchus^ ac* 
COmpanied by the more winOhWhblng of the other sex, 
crowned with ivy, a Jplant sacred to Liber, Were used to 
sit in different parts of the town, having with them fire 
and a number of honey cakes which they had made. 

Mellc pater fruitar^liboquc inPusa calenti 
J lire ropcTtori Candida mella damns. 

Femina cur prsesset, non est ration!^ operfae,' 

Femincos thyrso concitawt ille chores. 

Cur anus hoc faciat, qun[^ris ? vinosior iietas ' 

HiPc est, ct gravidas munera vitU amans. , 

Cur hedera cincta est? hedera est gratissima Baccho.” 

\ * Ovin. 

• * 

These called to the passengers, inviting them to pur- 
chase the Cj^kes., If this was acceded to, they offered a 
sacrifice for the buyer, placing part of the cake upon the 
fire. With the excesses committed at the nocturnal 
ceremonies under the same name, we will not disgust 
thfi redder. There would be pollufion in the very de- 
scription, 

Libki, hooks. — These were anciently adorned with 
pindent orn^niiiits of variously coloured silk. Thus 
Ovid : » 

“ llirsutus ^parsis ut videare cornis.” 

And an ancient epigram : ^ ' 

“ Cum dederit clcinens veniain, natumque, laremque 
UedA'iderit, coniptis ibis ct ipsa comis,’* , 

Tile covers were*' stainAl with a purple or scarlet colour : 

“ Nec te purpurco vclenl vacc'inia'succo.** Ovjd. 

• “ De primo dabit, aUerove^nido 

• Rasiun pumices qprpura mie cultiim 
Denariis tibi quiiufie Mamalem.*’ Mart. 

“ Purpunco fulgens habitu, radiantibus uncis.** 

. , ^ Ibid. 

The unci were rollers, pieces of wood or*ivjory, about 
which the books wjere* wrapped to prevent injury to Che 
fronts. By Ovid and Tibullus they were called oomva. 
They were* written in 'a different manner from epistles. 
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with many^pages^ aiicl were wrapped around a cylinder 
of bone or wood curious}^ wrought, called the ixmbi- 
licum. Tiro extremities, as before Observed, were called 
cornua, from tlicir similitude to horns. Epistles con- 
s|sted sometimes of one, and often of rlJany pages, not 
bound, but folded together. Linen ^tape was wrapped 
round them, and sealed with a seal, (^ec Annulus.) 
If, however, there were more epistles than one, or if 
one epistle was to oe preserved nn the library, it was 
enclosed dl- turned round, and not folded ; hence the 
word volamen. Haice Cicero : — ‘‘ Video quod agas : 
tuas quoque epistolas vis referam in volumina.*' 

Books which^ were condemned ^s injurious or sedi- 
tious, were publicly burnt as a punishnjent to their 
authors, by whose enemies this businesik wa^ executed. 
Sometimes they were burnt by the triumviri ; — Dele- 
gate triutfiviris ministerio, ut mofiumenta clarissimorum 
ingeniorum in conptio,^ac foro nrerentur.”* 
times by the praetor ; — Numie libros Gra*cos, quia 
aliqua ex parte ad solveiidam religionem pertinere exftti- 
mabuntnr, L. Petillius, praetor urbanus^ ex auctorita*- 
senatus per victimarios ign^ facto, in coni4)ectu populi 
cremavit.*' Sometimes by the JEdiles ; — Crernutii 
libros per aedyes cremandos censuere patres.^’;!: 

LioTOHEs, Iktors, — a species of low functionaries, 
whose chief duty was to bear the fasces beforg tlie ma- 
gistratca^ and remove the crowd which was wiinost sure 
to intercept the passage: \\cr\c^%suhmhvet^ designated 
their employment, ^ force a passage through a dense 
gaping mob, however, was no easy matter ; and if the 
usual formula, Si vobi» videtur disceditc, Quirites 
(Please, gentlemen, to^stand jsit of the way), did not 
answer, the lictors laid about them right and left with 
their staves. It was their duty, too, to see that the 
proper honour was paid tq, the magistrate whom they 
preceded, — that each person uncovered himself, de- 
scopded from a carriage, stepped i’everently aside, &c. 
Finally, the lictors were the executioners of the laws ; 

♦Tacit. t Val. Miix. i. lfl2. > Ib' 
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they flogged^ tortured^ and put to death. Fach prietor 
had six in his snite^ each cansul twelve^ ej'ch dictator 
twenty -four ; apd tlfese were independent o^ those who 
were stationed in the prisons. 

LinuMj thready tape, was used for fastening letter! 
and tablets, and iv^s sealed. — This manner of securing 
the tablets from observation was common among the 
Greeks; — ^Mnterim Ar^lius quidam adolescentulus, 
cum cpistolam ab eo ad Artabazum accepissct, eique in 
suspicionem venissot, aliquid in ea de se scriptum, vin- 
cula cpistolffi laxavit, signoque dfetracto cognovit.*' • 
^‘Panpenio vinoalum epistolte solvens, quidnam exageret 
reqitirehat/' t In corflracts, which, whetiier of a public 
or private import, required some additional solemnity, 
the mode ft thus described by an ancient author: — 

Amplissimus ordo decrevit eas tabulas, quaj publici 
et privati contractus sertpturam contincrenta<lhib'etis tes- 
tilq/k jta siguari, ut ad summini roarginis ad mediam 
partem perforatuK triplici lino constringantur, atque 
impbsitum supra linurn ccra? signa imprimantur, ut ex- 
tqriores scriptural fidem interjori servent. Aliter labuiaj 
prolata; nihil momeiiti liabent." This rnethpd was first 
adopted by the senate^in the time of Nero; — Ad- 
ver§us falsarios tunc primum repertum, ve tabulae nisi 
pcrtusac ac ter lino per foramina trajecto obsignarentur.” ;|: 
There we^e no other means of opening them than by 
removing the seal, and cutting the tape ; — ‘^‘Postua- 
quam signuiii ab^tum fuerit, et linurn incisum ct tabulae 
apertae.” . t 

Lituus, the augu)*e rod, which was crooked at the 
end, and which bore some resemblance to the episcopal 
crosier. — See Auguk. ‘ . v 

Ludi, games. — Of these, the variety, objects, and 
nature, were almost boundless among the ancients. A 
volume would Kot adequately describe them ; and if it 
would, they have so often been described, that we may 
be excused from iqen^oning them. 


• NepTf. 


t Cfuinnis Clirtius. 


t Suetonius. 
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LusTRAiro^ f«om lustrare, to purify, to expiate. — 
The word Uterally signified to, Tifundt WllCn ScrViUS 
TulUus haa numbered the Romajl pepple, he purified 
them, as they were assembled in? th6 Campus Martius, 
* by causing a young pig, a sheep, and a t>ull, just sacri- 
ficed, to bo paraded round them. B^mre the celebration 
of the Ludi SdBcultirest, which arrived only once a century, 
the quin decern virsj^ seated on a throne in the Capitol, 
distributed to each person a little sulphur, bitumen, and 
lierfume, with a piece of fir called ttuda^ on which the 
perfumef were to bb burnt, and which was to circulate 
the smoke around each. Thus the • populace^ were 
purified. Thc^arm// was purified, by causing Aic^Sol- 
diers to march between the two quivering halves of a 
victim, the priests re])eating certain pra*yers.* The lus- 
tration of a funeral pile (see Cadavrh) was effected 
by making the spectators marfih round it before the 
fire was kindled. • • * 


M. 

Maoistoatus. — This iff»rm docs not^easily admit af 
a definitioa, but it may be called the power of those 
who are intrusted with authority far promoting the public 
good. Indhis definition we include all the chief and or- 
dinary magistrates. The word Magistratus we under- 
stand as applying to the civic authority only, mid not to 
the provincial government. This distinction Ts made by 
Suet. Claud, c. 23. n. 2.: JdrisdicTionein de fidei- 
commissis quotannft, 9t tantum in urbe dclegari magis- 
tratibus deraandavit.” — Magistratus, vel is qui yi 
potestate aliqua sit, utpilta proconsul vel printer, vel 
alii qui provincias reguiit.*’ * •^nd in another place : 
'' Qui magistratum potestatemve habuit.” 

<< Si qui.s apud eum, qui magistratum, potestatemve Labebit ; 

An Fideiiarum, Gabioriimqfie esse potcslas.’* 

• • Juvenal, Sat. x. 100. 

No’ one was admitted as % cancfidale for the ofiSce 
of magistrate in the city until he^had served ten years 

• UIp. ’ 
p 
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as a soldier ; and the Roman youths entering the army 
at seventeen years of age^ it ifollows that n^ magistrate 
was appointed who ^as under twenty-seven. To this 
law there were exceptions allowed in some circumstances^ 
of whicli Pompey, Octavian^ and many others^ afford ex- 
amples. According to ancient custom, the people were 
assembled in the Campus Martius; and those who sought 
the magistracy walked around tlie various tribes^ calling 
each man by his name, and soliciting his vote in favour 
of his appointment. (See CANuinATi.) In this business 
they were assisted by the nomenclatoi‘s, who whlfspered to 
them^c name of each individual. Pliny says, a similar 
of proceeding* was observed in the senate : Ci- 
tato nomine candidati silentium summum. Dicebat ipse 
pro se, vitam suW cxplicahat, testes et laudatorcs dabat, 
veleum sub quo militaverat; vel etiam cui quastor fuerat 
vel utnimque, si poterftt. Addehat quosdam CK suffra- 
git6rilms ; illi graviter et paucis loqnebantur. Plus hoc, 
quam prcccs, proderat. Nonnurnquam candidatus aut 
natklcs competitoris, aut annos, aut etiam mores argiiebat. 
4udiebat senajtus gravitate censoria: ita scepius digni. 
quam gratioSii, pr® valebant.” 

No person could \)e appointed to the chief magis- 
tracy, who had not passed the various iriferior grades 
with honour. The lowest dignity was that of the 
qusstor, .who was immediately below the adile. The 
tedile sucCveded to the prietor, a dignitary secondary 
only to the ^’on^Cils. Yet these intermediate steps were 
sometimes disregarded : Post q^KPctorem statim con^ 
ml est f actus. But though this was sometimes done, 
yet it^was always considerAd as an indulgence. — 
Every magistrate was Kpund t(\take the oaths in five 
days from his election, or he forfeited his charge. 
Prior to the ifctual assumption of the office, and to 
this formality ©f swearing, eac|i was styled desHnatus, 
But before the time of Caesar, and for some time 
after his death, po fiagistracy was permanent, if we 
except the governors of the Roman provinces, who were 
allowed b/ Tiberius "and many other emperors to 
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retain thei]^ offices for several years. But the proconsuls 
and proprstorsj sent into the provinces by the Homan 
senate ana people, were appointed annually. No man 
could be a magistrate, ivhosc father was a captive: 

Servilium negabant jure aut tribuftum plebis aut 
sedilem esse, quod patrem ejus, ^ quern triumvirum 
agrarium occisum a Boiis circam Mutinam esse, per 
decern annos fuei^t, vivere^ atque in hostium potes- 
tate satis constabat.* The consuls were appointed an- 
nually. TMany were reinstated at the expiration of tlie 
term, {fnd were dliosen for several successive years. 
This was not strictly legal ; the law forbade thf; office 
to be held hy^ the same person ftiore than cyicc id the 
space of ten years. — On the event of a public mourning 
the magistrates were accustomed to la^ asfde their in- 
signia, and to appear in a plain attire. But to write a 
full account of the Roman Magistracy, would be to 
write the history qf Rojjie itself. . 

Manes. — (See Cauaveb, Gladiator.) — The 
spirits of those who had led a virtuous life were tfans- 
ferred by superstition into the Lares f^ce the word)^f 
houses and cities : if their life had been bhd, they were 
denominated Larvae, Hence asjgood and evil, they cor- 
responded with the ayocBov^ Y,aK0v^ ^MfACva:; of the 
Greeks, manes was a term applicable to men when no 
definite opinion could be formed of their merits : — 
Animas horn inum dsemones esse, et cx hofiiinibus fieri , 
Lares, si meriti boni sint ; Lemures siv% LSrvas, si mali ; 
Manes autem cun^ in^iertum est bonorum eos, sive inalo- 
rum esse meritoruin,” is the clear definition of St. Au- 
gustine. — In the month of February, annujUy, tlie • 
manes were propitiate^ at thqjt sepulchres during twelve 
days: sacrifices, torches, prayers, the sound of trumpets, 
and singing, were believed to be acceptable to the souls 
of the departed : , • • 

• V Cantabit mocstis tibia funcribus." Ovid. 
'fhe most accursed part Of the ^stsm was tlie sacrifice 
of human victims. 

♦ Livy. • • 

p 2 
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Mansio^ a station^ ivbere the imperial CQiiriers baited 
to refresh themselves, and to^ change horses, or vehicles. 
They were generally isolated, and placed at equal dis. 
tances from each other, — a day s journey. Hence 
mansio is often equivalent to a day’s journey. 

Mansuetarii. “T- This name was applied to those 
who were engaged in the capture and taming of wild 
beasts (See Leo), — an employment of general use 
among the ancient Romans : ^ 

“ Quftdrupedum oinno genus positis domitarc magistris, 
Kxorare tigres, rabiemque auforre I'eoni 
Q^iinque elepliante loqui, tantaiiique uptare loqueiido 
Ariibi^s liuinaiils vavia ad spectaciila loolem.” 

** Non inimica fertc tuli sub tempore natus 

Ora fertt plalidusquc gerct commcrcia gentis.” 

I lie inanu vastos poterit freiiare leones 
Kt palpare lupos panlheris liidtre captis^ ^ 

Net* fugict validas cognati sbleris ursas, 

Id'quc artes liotninum, pervers&que ftmnera ducet. 

Illc elephaiita premit dorso, stimulis movebit 
Turpitor in tanto cedentetn pondere cunctis. 
lUe ligriin rjgibie solvet, pacique domabit; 

Quseque v^Ha iiifustant sylvi:^ aniinalia terras 
J unget aniicitia secum, caluloquc sagaces. * Manii Lt;s. 
c 

Manumissio, is, in regard to permit, tljp contrary to 
Mancipatio : the latter signifying the right oi dominion 
over a person ; the former, the abrogation or voluntary 
abandonment of the right. Hence slaves were «ct f^ 
hy^manumissio,-^ so called because the owner, taking his 
slave by the hand or some other parb of the body, and 
repeating the words. Hum: hominem liberum esse voloy 
pushed^ him away. Enfranchisement was perfec** 
or imperfect ; and in eii^er cas^ was effected in three 
different ways. It was perfect, 1. Per censum, where 
the name of the slave was, at the master’s demand, 
placed in the register of free*citi?cns. 2. Per vindictam, 
when, in presence of the praetor, the mastqjr having de- 
manded tbe freedqm ^ his alave, that magistrate said, 
Aio te liberum esse more Quiritium, and touched the 
hand of the slave with his rod. 3. Per testament 
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turn, or wijl. 1% was imperfect, 1. When the master 
wrote to tl|e absent slave* that he was thenceforth free. 
2. When he declared him free iA the presence of five 
friends. 3. When he made him sit^at table. But 
though this distinction between perfect and imperfect 
may serve for ordinary purposes^ i^ is not exact. No 
libertuff (enfranchised slave) was independent of his 
former master; who still %tood towards him in the 
relation of a patron, and* he in that of client, (Sec 
CniENs.) Even in the more favourable case, he was 
bound to certain duties, certain obligations and pre- 
stations towards his patron. In the^ other ciMse, he 
was merely relieved from the more despotic* authbrity 
of his owner, who had no longer jjower of life or 
death over him ; but for whom he was olJiiged to la- 
bour, or, in lieu of labour, to bring a return from the 
proceetB of his industry. In all the six cases we have 
mentioned, the d€gre<# of enfranchisement {lific%d. 
The highest was conferred per censum ; the lowest was 
per literas or teMammittim, In* all, if the lihertue 
failed to assist his patroy with his pe^onal service lOr 
purse, hc^as degraded to his former condition, or sent 
to labour at the public works. • 

hand, — The ancients, when supplicating 
the gods, lifted the hands to the face ; they were always 
raised in the act of devotion. It was esteemed a favour 
ta be Admitted to kiss the hands of great Ahd pow^erful 
men. (See Adohatio.) “ llAbitus brantium hic*est 
ut manibus in ca^uiH extensis precemur,” says an an- 
cient writer. 

# 

Coelo supinas si tulerls muius * 

Nascente luna,irustica*rliidile.’* Horat. 

“ Ipse gubernator tolicns ad sidera palsnas 

Exposcit votis iimnemor artis opem.” Ovin. 

• • * 

To raise ^Iiq hand was a natural sign of admiration : 

* ** Admirans ait h»c, tnanusquq^oll^ns.** Catul. 

So also was the snapping of the fingers : 

“ Pellicibus fragiles increpucrc maaus." Prop. 

p 5 
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He whose hands were unclean^ could not asust at the 
sacred rites. — The clean hadd was more acceptable to 

the gods than the rich one : 

<< Puras Dcus, non plcnas aspicit inanus.*' 

Thus the priest forbade the cable of the ship in which 
the image of Qybe\e was carried^ to be touched with 
polluted hands. 

« Turn puppe e media magno clamorc sacerdos; 

Parcite pollutis coniingcre vincula palmis. 

SiL.' Ital. 

- - t — “ moneo ne sacra inanus 
( Violata csedci npvc furiali malo 

Aspergat aras.” ' Sknec. 

The priests^ were* accustomed to wash their hands be- 
fore they approached the altar. Manus interluito^ 
postea vinum sumito.’^ « 

For more examples of this k\nd, spe Ablutio. 

In playing upon the pipe, the occupation of the hand 
was joined with that of the mouth. Thus Ovid, speak* 
ing of the pipe thrown aside by Minerva : 

** Inventiim Salyrus primuxn miratur, ct usuin. 

Nescit et afflatam sensit habere soniini 
Et modo diniittit digitos, modo concipit puras, 

Jamquc inter nyinphas arte siiperbus erat.” 

And Cyprian (De Spectac.) elegantly expresses this 
ministratioft^of the hands in music : Alter cunf chore, 
et turn hominis' canoila voce contendens spiritu suo, 
quern de visceribus suis superioribus intens hauserat, 
tilparum foramina modulans, nunc efiuso, et nunc intus 
recluso,^ac represso, atque in sterem profuso. Item in 
articulos sonum frangens'^qui la^orat, ingratus artidci, 
qui linguam dedit.*' From this we may understand 
what Petronius means by the term loquaces manus which 
is found in his fragments. « t 

V Tinctus colore noctis * 

JVfaHu puer ^oquaci.” 

Orators obtained 8ilen(;e in the audience by waving 

% * Cato. 
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the hand. ^ Fugitive slaves were condemned to lose 
their handt|by amputatioil. 

Maue^ the sea. — Asa river is ikicludcd by its banks, 

SO is the sea bounded by its shores. 

# 

** Ut pdagus tenuere rates, nec jam amplius ulla 
Occurric tellus, ccclum undique ct undique pontus.” 

• ViRG. 

The sea abounded with psrts, bays, and harbours, 
and otlie« similar places in which the mariners might 
take refpge. If apy nation of antiquity may be said 
to have made use of the sea for the enlargement of its 
own empire, throughout the wo];ld, it was the «Xoman 
nation. ThejTwere not only well acquaintdfl witS the 
Mediterranean; but in the ocean itself, ^hicl) was known 
only by name to the Greeks, they sought new lands for 
the ext^sion of their conquers. Yet we may doubt 
whether the nautical art was as well understood by, the 
Romans as by the Vhocfiicians, Carthaginians, and Ty- 
rians. They appear to have dreaded tlie very aspect of 
the watery world, and to have shared in the pious senti- 
ment of their poet, who declares that t?ov^ had formed 
the sea as^n impassable barrier to nations, and that to 
venture on it was impiety, Ma«y, however, were more 
hardy ; tlft)i%h even these refused to sail during the 
winter months. When spring returned, the element 
was opened : Ver aperit navigantibus mar^.” • The 
cdl-emottics used on the occasion are alluded jo byApuleius • 
and Vegetius. The annual day*was one of rejoicing* 
Matrimoniuw.* &e (’onnl-bium. 

Mexsis. Sec Annus^ • 

Mercatus differs from N^ujidina. — We may define ^ 
Mercatus as the tira^and ^ace indefinitely appointed 
for sales, and the Nundmcb the regular jnarkets or fixed 
days. Hence our distinction of Fairs and Markets; the 
former being the greatbr, and held selilom ; the latter 
for the mos*t part weekly. Of the fairs, some were 
highly celebrated ; as those of Ifrankfort, of Lyons, of 
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Placenzs^, &c. Most were held once a year^ yet many 
were held twice — in the spring and the (.autumn — 
and in some places^ hy especial privilege, there were 
fairs three and even four times annually. That time 
was generally determined by the new moon. The per- 
sons of buyers and sellers were protected by imperial 
indulgence; the places were inaccessible even to ere. 
ditors ; but as they were of so secular a character, they 
were always to be situated at some distance from the 
temples of religion, or wherever any thing sacred was to 
be found. How little this feeling was regarded by 
the J(jws, is apparent from the wholesome chastisement 
inflitteh by our Savidur on the thiev.^s ” whom he 
found profaning the Temjde of Jerusalem. 

MkhktrIces,' proatUntes, were infamous in Rome ; 
nor by the laws could the profession be followed by a 
woman born free, or bj one whose husband, flther, or 
grf^itdfpther had been eques liov^aini^* It was therefore 
long abandoned to liherta:. When the corruption of 
manners rendered free-born women not ashamed to 
eipbrace so infapious a course of life, they were obliged 
to appear befbre the oediles, to announce their^ intention, 
and to witness the ini^riptioii of their names in the 
register. It was hoped that the notoriety pf^tho appli- 
cation would deter women from this vicious career ; 
but where,, modesty has fled, shame will not long hold 
its empire (hrer the conduct. Nor was this hutjjiliatiug 
exposure all tbty were obliged to assume a particular 
habit ; they could not be conveyed in litters ; they 
could not inherit ; and they were exiled to the cellce 
(see the^word), or boxes contiguous to the circus, wher*. 
their names and the pricev^* their^favours were inscribed 
on the door. 

Meridiare, \o take a mid-day nap from twelve to 
one o'clock, after a slight refection. 1’he cibum mc- 
ridianum Was merely a lunch ; the chief aud only meal 
worthy the name was ^he ccena^ which is usually reh- 
dcred supper, but which, as it was taken about five 
o'clock p. Ml, might as Well be called the dinner. That 
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the practice was ^cnerah is 'evident from many passages. 
Varro declfres that he coWd not live without it. 

Migakk, a Icind of game by* the fingers. When 
two are playing at it, the one was obliged to guess how 
many fingers the other was outstretching at the moment ; 
and if he hit on the right number, of course he was the 
winner. " Micandum cumGraico, utrumego illius numc- 
rum, an ille meum^sequatur/J* Quid est ciiim sors ? 
Idem propemodurn quod micare, quod talos jacere, quod 
tesseras/’^ This pastime was well known to the Italians, 
and stiir continues *aniong them. They call it mor, de- 
rived, perhaps, from Moraa^ an island mear Venye : or 
from /xit'oiov fools* game), because the outsfl’ctehing 
of the fingers was a sign of mental vacuity, which is 
observable in fools; ^^qui post miilta* inhTimaniter, ac 
barbarice dicta digitos, porrigunt nunc supinos, nunc 
pronos,*hoc gestu aliquid mairminitantes, aut insitam 
stultitiam significJintcs®* From these words ij i^ evi- 
dent that the game was not always puerile ; that there 
was a finger language which conventionally had a mean- 
ing ; and from other passages we may jufer that it ^as 
sometime^ employed to give additional enrH^hasis even to 
the voice. The custom itself gavg occasion to the proverb, 
that you pi^t have great confidence in the man with 
whom you practise finger-play in the dark. Nonnius 
proves not only that there vras something significant in 
the game, but that it was of Grecian origin : , 

“ incrdciipidorum JtictiTum • 

Erat sortitio indiscqpti^nianuuin jactibiis sequens varios digi- 
toriiin modus, 

^^uos iiiterduin sublatos erigebant, alios in pugniim • 
^('hidebant coinprcssos in vinculum.” • 

\Milites, the soldUry, — •fhe Roman soldiers were 
principally chosen from the rustics, who, being con- 
stantly inured to hard labour, were well fitted to bear 
the fatigues of war;.*an3 anciently tfieir leaders, who 
fUled the* stations of dictators and consuls, were taken 
from the plough. :|: Nullum/aborem recusant manus 

qute ad arma ab aratro tran^feruntur."^ Rustica 

* Noimius. f Cicero. ' % Pliny. f ^ Senec. Epist 54. 
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plebs est armis aptior qus sub divo^ ei\ in laborc 
nutritUT, soils patiens^ umlfriE negligens^ (Bbalneanim 
nescia, deliciarum igftara, simplicis animi^ parvo con- 
ten ta, duratis ad omnem laborum tolerantium mem- 
bris : cui gestare ferrum, fossam diicere^ onus ferre^ 
consuctudo de rure est.* Others were taken from 
the citizens. 'l»hc Roman soldier in the early times 
was not a mere mercenary; he /’ought rather for 
his country than for any pay or stipend which might 
be granted ; and Rome was as dear to the meanest 
soldier as to the most considerable citizen. The seve- 
rity oC the discipline (the whole authority being com- 
mitted to «the nobles) was more adapted to Romans 
than to foreigners^ who had been trained by others' 
rules ; hence, prior to the fourth year of the second 
Punic war, the Romans had no mercenary troops. The 
legions of Caesar were ‘composed of Gauls inttirmixed 
with' Unmans. t No man was enldsted, whose stature was 
less than five feet seven inches. In quinque pedi- 
bus et septem unciis delectus habeatur.** This is re- 
ported to have been establishe/l at the building of the 
city. Proc'eritatcra tyronum scio quondam semper 
cxactam, puta ut senos tl^edes, vel certe quinos et denas 
uncias habentes inter alares cquites, vel ii^ primis le- 
gion um cohortibus probarentur.”:}: For the purpose of 
measuremocit, a post graduated with feet and inches was 
. set up in the^'cainp, to which those who offered*' them- 
selves were brought, that it might be ascertained 
whether their height was equal to^ the legitimate stan- 
dard. § A fine was imposed upon all those who neglected 
^ to appea:C on being summoned.'^ The soldiers were not 
suffered to follow any tdier pi’ofession or business. 

Incongruum videbatur, Imperatoris militem, qui 
veste, et annona publica pascebatur, utilitatibus vacare 
privatis." || And in a law of thet Codex of Justinian we 

• Veget I. a ^ r • 

t Ramus de Milit. C«8«r' tves. Ant. Rom. Orasc. tom. x. p. 1542. L 
t Veget. 

. ^ Stewceh. in Vegetium. Ca{«ub. ad Suet Tiber, c. 68. n. 1. , 

II Veget 
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rf^ad: MiMtesnd^ueprociy^atores, nequeconductores,ne- 

que fidejus^res^neque rnandatores alienarum rerum Hunt. 
Milites agriculture, aut mercature studio non occupan- 
tur, nec ullius civilis rci curam in se recij^untur : alioqui 
militia ejiciuniur, omni simul privilegio milltari carituri. 
Milites prohibenturpredia, comporar^in hisprovinciis."* 
During the first ages of Rome, noneVere permitted 
to enter the army, ilhlcss of good reputation : all players, 
except thg Atellani, were* excluded from military ser- 
vice. Eo institqtum manet ut actores Atellanorum 
ncc trihu moveantur, ct stipendia faciant tanqiiam cx- 
pertes artis ludicie.”t Atellani ah Oscis aceij^^unt ; 
quod genus dc^ectationis Italics severitate tertiperatum, 
ideoque vacuum nota cst ; nam nequq trilpi inovetur, 
neque a militaribus stipendiis repellitur.”:|: How 
carefully the Roman soldiers^ were chosen appears 
from a law of tlic civil code : Qui status con^tro- 
versiam patiuntur,*licef revera liheri sint, non xlehent 
per id tempus nomen milittsc dare,jnaxime litc ordinata, 
sive ex libertate in servitutem, sive contra petautur. 
Ncc hi quidem, qui ingenui bona iido serviunt ; sod 
nec qui ab hostihus redempti sunt, quam se luant.'* 
Rut on the decline of the state they were less particular 
in their choice, and the following classes of persons 
were admitted. I. Freedmen. 2. Slaves, who were 
often enfranchised for the purpose. S. Shepherds : 
^^■Servos pastores armat, atque his e^uo^ attrihuit."§ 
4. Gladiators : Gladiatores quos ibi Ceesar in Iddo 
habebat, in forudi ^roductos, Lentulus lihertati con. 
firmat, atque eis equos a^tribuit et sequi jussit.*'|| Xhe 
soldiers were often called by the names of their com- 
manders. Thusin Couieliusf9epos weread of the Ho. 
noriani, Theodosiani, See, r these were distinguished by 
different marks on the skin : Stigmata dicebantur 

qusedam signa, quse in fnafiibus militum* fiebant ; ut de 
nqlitia im'pe/atoris dignoscereiitur.'* 

Their clothing consisted of t]j^ cklamys, sagum, and 

• Justin. 7, S. • f T/u'V, vii. ^ 

t Val. Max. ii. 4. 4 . S Ca»ar. ^ II Ibid. 
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the paludamentum. By 80|De the tunic (was used. 
They were furnished with them at the public expense^ 
but the value was deducted from their pay. On entering 
the army, the s^diers were compelled to swear obedience « 
to their leader, and (under the emperors) by the life of 
the prince : Dec^prsestandum nobis jusjurandum est 
quale militibusTajsari. At illi mcrcede accepta jurant 
rebus omnibus se praeposiUiros salutdhi Ceesaris.'’ Ter- 
tuUian alludes to this : Credimusne humaqum sacra- 
mentuin divino supcrduci liccre ? et in alium (loininum 
respondere post Christum ? et ejerare patrem et inatrem 
et omqem proximum, quos et lex honorari prsecepit.” 
The law forbade them to be married. ** This appears 
from Taciqis : Neqiic conjugiis suspiciemlis, neque 
alcndis liberis sueti, orbas sine posteris domos relinque- 
bant.” But the law w^s repealed on certain evasions : 

^ilitihus, quoiiiam ex legibus uxorem habere non 
poteratit, jura indulsa maritorbm.'** And it seems to 
have been abrogated by the emperor Severus, so far as 
regarded the soldier in a permanent station. And this 
was right ; for^ of their ferocious immorality we have 
terrible accounts. Livy speaks of the mcltitude of 
Nati in Hispaniu, Cx militibus liomanis et ex His- 
panis mulierihus, cum quibus nullum ednicubii fas.'’ 
But whether the concession was general may bo 
doubted ;** for TertuUian, who lived in the time of 
' Severus, stamps tlie soldiers in his age to have been i/h- 
married. Perhaps this permission of Severus was 
applied to the soldiers of his own guard only. How- 
ever this be, women were nqt allowed by the Roman 
laws to enter the camp during an actual campaign. 

** Romanis utinam patuissent castra puclicc.'* Prop. 

Et, si castt-a darent, vellct gcstarc pliarctras, 

VelUt A'l^azonia latus infert^udere pelta.” Stat. 

Thus, when Fompey departed on his expeditiCn, he Ipft 
his wife in Lesbos. fW^ead, However, of its frequent in- 
fringement by the generals themselves, who, in the time 
of the Sarmatian war, exchanged the ancient discipline 
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for every species of licentiousness. And^ indeed, when 
no enemy fras at hand, tl|e indulgence of being accom- 
panied by tT*eir wives Was necessari^ extended to the sol- 
diers by every general who would rely on their support. 
This explanation will do away with thi contradictions 
we so frequently find in the Roman annals on this subject. 
The law required the absence of women from the camp ; 
but when no imminent danger threatened, that law was 
suspended. ^ • 

The length of service was fixed at twenty -five years, 
but the soldiers wene commonly enlisted for the whole 
period of the war. , 

They carried with’ them — 1. Their food. 2# Those 
utensils and instruments which were used in fortifica- 
tion and foraging, or for securing their captives. 3. 
The vain, or palisadoes. 4. Their arms. These, con- 
stituting^ the greater part of^ach man's baggage, 
were borne upon mules. Yet the weight borne* by 
the soldiers themselves^ was considerable. Vegetius* 
accustomed his soldiers bajulare usque ad soxa- 
giiita libras, et iter facerc gradu rnilitari.” What 
this journey was he shdws : Horis* (piinquc a?stl- 

vis viginti* quinque millia passuum rnilitari gradu con- 
fici." If these marches were Stated at thirty or even 
forty inildfe,^t would not be an exaggeration. Phi- 
lippas exercebat una cum armis trecenta sspe stadia 
ambulate, ferentes galeas, peltas ocreas, sarij^a*s, et prae- 
terea commeatum, et quscunque yasa qgotyiani usus^’t 
In time of actual ^wyfare they took their food stand- 
ing in the camp. Cum alii cibum stantes capiant, 
tribunus inter sarta volutabitur. J Stans interdum mere 
militise cibum brevem vilen^ue sumere visdbatur.*' 
— Merit had, of courstf, its appropriate rewards. As to 
the punishments in the Roman army,, these were va- 
rious. For light offences^ and petty If each|;s of dis- 
cipline they ^were condemned — 1. To be suspended 
frem pay. The term €Br§ diruti was applied to those 

/ • 

* 1. 19. t Polyen. iv. 2. 10. X Quint. 
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who suffered this punishment. 2. To surrender their 
spear. 3. To change their raccustomed pj^ices in the 
line of march : ‘'|Nec deteriore conditione sumus^ 
quam apud patres nostros captivi : quippe illis arma 
tantum, atquccrdo militandi locusquein quo tenderent^ * 
in castris cst mutatus/"* 4. To march with the 
baggage : A^enni\)tis signis hastisque diffractis omnes 
eoB qiii fugisse arguebantur inter impedimenta, ct sar- 
cinas et captivos agere itfer ^imposuit.” t 5. To win- 
ter beyond the walls of the town or of the fortified 
camp : Additum utrorumque ignominie ent, ne in 

oppidis hyberuarent, neve hyberna proprius ullain 
urhem* decern millibui? passuum aedificarent.** “ De- 
crcverunt ncquis eorum inter castra *tenderet, neve 
locum extra adsignaturn vaUo^ aut fossa cingeret^ neve 
tentorium expellibus habcrct.”§ 6, Always to eat 
standing : Nominal eorum qui detrectatq pugns 

mecnores secessionem paullo ante fecerunt^ referri ad 
me jubebo: iratosque singufos Jurejurando adigam^ 
nisi quibus morbus causa erit^ non alitor quam stantes 
cibum, potumque^ quo stipendia facicni, captivos esse.**|| 
To dig tthe trenches. 8. To stand before the 
prcetoriurn : Pro csetero delictorum gchere variis 

ignominiis affecit, ut ^.arc per totum diem juberet ante 
prsetorium : interdum tunicatos^ distinctoV^qSie nonnun- 
quam cum decempedis^ vel etiara cespitem portantes.”i|[ 
9 . To be, deposed and stripped of their , girdle : 
‘^Centurionrs .manipulorum quorum signa amissa, 
fuerant districtis gladiis descincjos ,destituit.’*** 10. 
To be fed with barley. 11, To lose a quantity of 
blood : '' Fuit hscc quoque rntiquitus militaris anim- 
adversion jubere ignominisc causa militi venam solvi 
et sanguinem mitci : cujus rei ratio in Uteris veteribus, 
quas equidem invenire potui non extat : sed opinor fac- 
tum hoc iii'im^us in militi^us stupe ntis animi^ atque 
a naturaifs habitu dcclinatis ; ut non tarn pocna^ quam 

• liivy. ’ +Vmniianu«. j Livy. 

^ VaI. Max. II Livy. If Suet 

•• Livy, xxvii. 13. 
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medicina yideretpr. Postea tamen ob pleraquc alia de- 
licta idem{ factitatum e^e credo per consuetudinem 
quasi minus sani viderentur omnc^ qui delinquerent.’** 
This seems to have been done because tliey should lose 
that blood with ignominy which they w^re unwilling to 
shed with glory for their country. This probably arose 
from the circumstance that blood ^9&s drawn by phy- 
sicians when thei^ patients were suddenly terrified. 
Afterwards its use became common in every species of 
delinquency. This bleeding seems to liave been attended 
with grdat ignomiify among the Pomans ; and Lipsius 
affirms that it was performed by the same persons who 
amputated the hands. 12. To be degraded ‘'frrm a 
higher rank to a lower ; viz. from the cavalry to the 
infantry : Turmas eqiiitum, quibus plra’fuCrat, ademp- 
tis equis, in funditorum alas transcripsit.^'t Cum 
magnum civium suorum nw.'tierum a Phyro rege 
ultro missum reciyissept : decreverunt ut ex ejs^ * gui 
equo meruerant, peditum numero militarent ; qui pedi- 
tes fuerant in funditorum auxilii, transcriberentur.” jf. 
13. I'o he expelled* the camp, and employed in less 
honourable labours : iTux debet esse attentus, ut si 

qui turbulenti, vcl seditiosi sunt milites, cos pruden- 
tiori consilio segregates a castris, ad agendum aliquid, 
quod ipsis videatur optabile : aut ad castella, iirbesque 
cleputct niuniendas, atque servandas tanta .subtilitate 
e|; cunifc adjiduntur videantur electi.'*§ ^14. To be 
dismissed with disgrace, as an incorrigible fellow, And 
drummed out of tfie j-egiment. — Such were the punisli- 
rnents for slight offences : those which follow were for 
flagrant offences, and chiefly corporal, and in many causes . 
affected the life or liberty of- the culprit. I'he Lex 
Semprofiia, which cxeinpted Roman citizens from cor- 
poral punishments, did not extend to the army. The 
heavier inflictions were -these: — 1. Scourging with 
rods or twigs until the blood freely ran from the wounds. 
Of this there are numerous examples, and too common 
to he cited. 2. Ainputatiofl' of ** the hand : “ M. 

• Cell. X. 8. t Val. Max. * J Ibid. • ^ Veget. 
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Cato memoriffi prodidit^ in furto coinprehensis inter 
commilitones dextras esse {^rscisas : aut \ si lentius 
voluissent animadveif,ere, in priiicipiia sanguinum mien 
sum.’** 3. Of the legs: Signs propria quisque 

sequatur^ scien^ quod si remaiiserit visquani^ exsectis 
cruribus relinquetur.” t 4. Banishment : Romanes 

quinetiaiii et Vinc^ntius scutariorum scholffi prima, 
secuiidie trihuni^ agitasse convicti qqxda|n suis viribus 
altiora, acti sunt in exiliem.”:!: 5, Return hoane 
with ignominy : Caius Mattienus accufcatus I cst 

apud tribunos plebis quod exercitutn in Ilispania de- 
seruisiet, damnatusque sub furca, "diu virgis cicshs est 
et sfesteVtio nunimo Veniit.” 6. To b^ beaten with 
staves. 7. With clubs. 8. With tlie swprd : No- 
minis Latiifi qdi erant, sccuri pcrcussi.'* y. To be 
crucified and decimated ; Romani in crucem sub- 
lati 8unt.**§ 10. To %e devoured by wild# beasts: 

Is qui ad hostem confugit, qf. retjiit, torquebitur ad 
bestiiSque vel in furcam daranabitur.** 11. To suffer 
deca\)itation, — Many offences incurred this penalty ; 
sivh as flying .from the enemy, leaving the ranks or 
going beyond*' the wall of the camp, causing^ seditions, 
and other similar acts ^forbidden by the general. It 
was qlso awarded in cases of insubordination ; betray- 
ing secret council to the enemy ; wounding a comrade, 
or refusing protection to a friend in the field of battle. 
• 11. To be' deprived of sepulture: Virgis cseq^is 

sectLri percufi JUssit:« eorumquc corpora sepulturse 
mandari, mortem que lugeri vetiift.*V|| This punish- 
ment, being most commonly used in civil cases, can 
'scarcely* be called militiyry. '12. To be slain by their 
fellow soldiers : " Stabafif pro concione legiones dis- 
trictis gladiis : reus in suggestu per tribunum ostende- 
batur si nocentefti acclamaverant, preeceps datus truci- 
dabatur, et gaudebat ccdibiis imiles.”f 13. To be 
burnt alive : Hortarius, tribune of the Alcroanni, by 
command of Valentiniq^, proditus contra RempubK- 

* Frontiivu. t Anmian, xxiii. 5. t Ibid. 

\ Livy. c II Vafc Max. ^ Tacit. 
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cam quaedm ad*Macrian|jm scripsisae^ barbaroaque op. 
tiinates veritate tormentis expreasa, conflagravit damma 
poenali.”* 14. To perish, suh^ crate, that is to be 
slowly whipped to death : Ad yocifejrationem eorum, 
quos sub crate necari jusserat, concurso facto.’* t 15. 

To be stoned to death ; Exercit^s Posthumium im- 
peratorem, inficiantein, quas promiserdt, prsdas, facta 
in castris scc^ciotlb, lapidayit." l6. To die by the 
arrow'. In this punishm'bnt, the victim, being bound 
to a post, perished J)y the arrows of his comrades, which 
they discharged at him as a target or mark. 17. 
To be dragged to death at the whe^ : T/ifiqnum 

qui excublas fieseri passus rst, carpento ro^ali subter * 
adnexum per totum iter vivum, atquc ^anj|nem tradit.” 
W^hen the crime was very general, decimation was 
practised. 

Tile fower of inflicting these punishments w'as vested 
in the tribune : Si nfiles crimen aliquod adnTis^i^t, 
auctoritate pr®fecti Icgionis a tribuno deputabatijr ad 
poenani.”X A centurion was appointed to oversee the 
lieavier punishments : Tunc centurio !liqiplicio praejo- 
situs coriffcre gladium spiculatorem jubet.*'§ Afterwards 
they were executed by the lictofs : Lictorcs dicuntur 

qui fascesovii'garum ligatos ferunt : hi parentes magistra- 
tihus plagas ingerunt delinquentibus.” || Quein, cum 
inainbulans ante tabernaculuin voctiri jussissc^t, lictorcin 
e'jpedir*e securim jussit; ad quam vocgin |xamini stante* 
Prienestino: agedum lictor, excide radicem haiic, inquit, 
incommoduni auibulSntibus : pcrfusumque ultirni sup- 
plicii metu, niulcta dicta, dimisit/*^ • 

So much for the punishinents : let us no\f advert* 
to a few of the custonis. • 

*rhe signal for battle being givqp, they turned 
their faces to the east and worshijiped the gods. 
The whole army then* advanced with a shout. 
After a Victory, those who had distinguished them- 
selves by their valour receive^, thci commendations of 

• Ammian. f Livy. • t \eBet ii. 9. 

) Sencc. 1) Festus. • f Livy. 
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the general, and were rewai^fled with hoivj^rary pre- 
sents. These were crowns oi various kinds ior different 
sendees, horse trappings, spears, bracelets, &c. Some- 
times money was distributed among the soldiers before 
the triumphs. Thus Livy : Pecuniam in aerariam, 
tulerunt sestertium tricies octoginta millia leris. M. 
Livius militibu^ quinquagenos senos asses divisit ; tan. 
tundem C. Claudius absentibus militibus suis est polli- 
citus. cum ad exercitura rediitset. P. Scipio triumpho 
omnium clarissiino urbem est invectus. Argenti tulit 
in terarium pondo centum millia, militibus ex prieda 
quadr^^nos sens di visit.*** Those wlio slew an 

' eneniy in single combat were permitted ito adorn their 
houses with ^the spoil. 

The ancients were very solicitous for the burial of 
those who had fallen in^battle, and for this purpose a 
trucq was generally concluded with the cnehiy. Of 
this we* have witnesses in Ilomcr,<>Virgil, Livy, and 
Cassiod : Scipionem captivum quendam, solutum 

vinculis misisse ad Asdrubalem, rogantem ut sepeliret 
trKiunos. Et Lunc quflcsitof^ inter cadavera, et aure- 
orum annulorum, iiidicio agnitos, sepeliisse.**. All the 
bodies were interred together in a large pit dug for the 
purpose beyond the city : Ctesorum cl^de Variana 
veteres, ac dispersas reliquias uno tumulo humaturus 
colligere sua manu, et comportare primus aggressus 
-e8t.*’t 

When the soldier returned from the wars, to pass his 
days in quiet, he devoted his armour* to the gods, or to 
some superior beings ; — ^ 

It 

Miles ut emeritis ii )h est satis utilis armis 
Fonit ad antiqiias, qua* tiiHt arma, Lares. ’* 

Ovid. 

To the same purport, Lucan 

** Rupta quies populi, stratisque cxcita juventus 
Diripiunt saj^ris affixa I’eiiatibiis arma. 

Quae pax longa dabat.** 
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But che^ were frequei^ly offered ia the temple of 

In time of peace^ that they ihight not degenerate 
^ through inactivity, they were employed.in repairing the 
old, and constructing new, fortid cations. 

Him us, a mimicj one who counterfeited tlie actions, 
words, and manner of another, generally with the in- 
tention of turning«him into ridicule. — They were cele- 
brated for their impudenefe and wit : to move laughter 
at the expense of the gravest personages was their em- 
ploymen't. They were admitted even at private enter- 
tainments to divert the guests,^ But their sj^rangest 
office was at funerals, wliere they took the same free- 
dom with the deceased as, when on thq stage, they took 
with the living. In this case, however, they were al- 
lowed to praise the virtues as y^ell as to expose the de- 
fects of*the dead; and very probably less Keener of 
caricature was admissible. Even emperors were tfius 
mimicked. Thus Suetonius tells us that the arch- 
mimic Favo was present at the funeral of Vespasian : 

Sedet in funere Favo tarebimimus, •|vrsonam ejus 
ferens imkaiisque, ut mos est, facta et dicta vivi.” 

Missio, a discharge or dismlfsal given to a soldier 
after his legjl term of service, which was twenty years 
for the infantry, ten for the cavalry, and twenty-five 
for the mariners.— The disparity may be 'explained. 
The eqifites or cavalry were men^of gc^d Emilies, vgho * 
were the sooner exempted from 'the service, and "who, 
in reality, ought if) ifave a shorter term than the in- 
fantry, as they were subject to more expense. The , 
foot-soldiers served the average time in all countries. * 
The mariners were thq, least fespectable of the Boraan 
population : they were taken from the lawest classes, 
indeed, none hut the lowest would consent to live* on 
the deep,— often augmefttea by persons half enfranchised 
and by civif delinquents; such, at least, were the 
rowers, ^ • 

Montes, mountaim.^The sanctity of , mountains • 
is of great antiquity. The Syrians; as we read in 

Q 2 
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Scripture, sacrified in high places. 'k3o al^o did the 
Persians, as we learn from tl/c testimony of Herodotus. 
Mountains liad their divinities : the mother of Galerius, 
Maxiinian, is called Deorum moutinm cultrix. 

The l)ii Monienftesy or mountain gods, are celebrated 
by an ancient iiiscri^)tion in Gruter : — 

« ARAM. JOVI. KULGE 
RATORI. EX. PRECJ:P 
TO. DEORUM.^MON 
TENSIUM.” 

Some of the superstitious ancients believed that the 
supreme deity, Montinus, presided over all mountains. 
Arnobius, indeed, quaintly asks, Quis Moiitinum, nion- 
tiura deiiin esse oredat ? *' but the very question proves 
that this belief had been admitted. — See Genius. 

Mouientes. — Wher at the point of dei\th, they 
gave those directions, which they were willing their 
heiVs should follow, especially*' those relating to the 
funeral. Naturally, they desired their friends to be ever 
mindful of them. Thus in his last moments Maecenas 
besought Augustus to be as mihdful of his friend Horace 
as of him. And the last words of Augustus, “ Livia 
nostri conjugii memor vive ac vale.” In the same man- 
ner, revenge for real or fancied wrongs wa"^ inculcated 
in surviving friends and kindred and servants ; and, un- 
fortunately for human nature, the legacy was ^always 
con^iidcred a f nerv'd onej Germanicus non ultra pro- 
gressus, quam ut mandaret domesticis^ultionem.”* The 
sequel is horrid ; J uravere amici, dextrain morientes 
(Germanici) contingentes, spilitum antequam ultiononi 
amissuros.” t Mercury, ^.lic guide of souls, was invoked 
at the last : a cup was called for, wid, before its contents 
wjere tasted, a portion was poured on the ground by way 
of libation. Tj^us, in Valerius Maximus, the woman 
about to drink poison: Poculum, in qiio venenum 

temperaturum erat, constant! dextera arripuit. Turn 
defusis Mercurio *delihamentis, et invocato nomine 


• Suetc 
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ut se placido itincrc in inellorem sedis infernfle 
deduccret j^artem^ cupido tiaustu traxit mortiferarti po- 
tionein/’ • 

They were enjoined to embrace the altars of the 
gods : * 

Conjugia qiioniam pcrvicax Rostra abnuis, 

Uogenique terres : scuptra quid {ibssint, scics. 

Coiiiploctvac aras, nu^Jus eripict dt'iis 

Te rnilii.” • Sfnec. 

The dying man jhen delivered his ring to one of his 
heirs. (See Annulus.) Ilis friends and kindred stood 
round the bed, eager to catch hjs last words Ibr the 
ancients belie^d tliat the spirit about to leav^e thelwdy 
was gifted with a knowledge of fiitur^ evtyits, and for 
this reason tlie last words of the dying have been re- 
corded by a host of writers. TJ,e words of Brutus, as 
noted Dio, O misera virtus ! cum nihil t^uam 
verba esses, ego tc^tanl^uam rein aliquam exertiui ; tu 
vero servis fortuna?/' are of awfrtl import. They prove 
how utterly worthless were the religion and philosophy of 
the pagan world. On the (4eath of some Afejnen, howe\%r, 
there is ocie pleasing trait, — the modesty natural to the 
sex w’as not forgotten : • 

“ Tunc*qi^qiic jam morions, no non prociimbat honcste, 
Bospicit, ban* otiam cura cadentis orat.*’ Ovm. 

Thus jdso Suetonius, speaking of Julia: (Jtque ani-* 

madvertit, undique se strictis fugiontbuS peti, sinistra 
inanu siimm ad ilna^ crura deduxit, quo honestius ca- 
derct, etiam inferiore corporis parte velata.” ^ 

But what was this DEATH, of which all mankind* 
have stood in dread ? •* 

Mors, is defined by Plato to be merely the separation 
of the soul and body. — To remove it*s terrors, it Was 
gently called a passage to a better life ; as no 
more to* be dreaded than sleep, its exact parallel, 
rteiice Diogenes calls slecfp the twin brother of death. 
A short time before his death, being roused from a 
heavy slumber by his physician, w^o iiflquired whe- 
Q 3 
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thw any thing grievous had befallen hiwij he ^id, ‘^No : 
only sleep has preceded his brother death." ’ Thus also 
when GorgiaSj being seized by a dangerous malady in 
his old age^ lay for some time in a deep sleep : on the , 
attendants inquiVing after his health, he repliedj Now 
sleep is about to surrender me to his brother death." 
By some it wastthoLght to be a long, by others an eter- 
nal, sleep ; yet the great n^ajority oC-mankind— all, in- 
deed, but a few daring scepJes — have Mieved in a 
state after death. 

Whether Morft w^as a god or goddess, is not very 
clear. , AVhat is certain is, that it was held to he one or 
the 6th^ji’,.and that sacrifices were offered to it : 

** bourn circa mactautur corpora Morti, 

Setigciosquc sues, raptasque c‘x omnibus agris 
In iluiiniiairi jugulaiU pecudes.” Vine. 

In scopulis Morft .sa!va sedet. Ipsamquc S^ocatam 
quafn p*:?tat a nobis mortem tibi^rogcf fatcri.’'* 

aEsebylus somewhere says, that neither altars nor 
temples were dedicated to this divinity. But this is 
erroneous; for* we read in nore than one author of 
both temples and altars. * 

Both Cliristiaiiity aiKl reason teach us that the pro- 
spect of death should moderate the use of pjeesurc. But 
paganism, in its characteristic spirit, drew the contrary 
inference Let us eat and drink, for to-inorrow ■we 
alie!" is the* maxim of all antiquity. — See Cadavim, 
Fuj^'tjs, Man&. 

Mulus or Mula, a viuh, — Thc*^ price of a mule 
w'as greater than that of a hor^e : 

“•Ego faxirn uiiili, p^piio qiii siiperarc equos, 

Sicut viiiorcs GallicL caiithgriis.*’ Plact. 

And sometimes U exceeded the cost of a small house : 

“ Quod pluris mula cst, qu^m ^doraus, empta tibi. ” 

The use of mules in chariots was for a long time very 
common. The chariots of king Priam and of Nausi- 
caa (daughter of tfie rdyal Alcinous) were drawn by 

' * , * Servjufi. 
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mules. And tht royal virgin Medea orders mules to 
be yoketl life her chariot. | Hence we may suppose them 
to have been held in great estima^on among the most^ 
ancients ; nor did they fall into disrepute in later times. 

Nunquam carrucis minus mille feeiJse iter traditur^ 
soleis mularum argenteis.*'* Mulionem in itinere 
quondam suspicatus ad calceanda€ iniilas desili8se.''t 
It is to be observufl that word mula (a she mule)^ 
and not muhtft, which signifies the inale^ is used in both 
places ; the females being more frequently used in cha- 
riots th?in the maTes. Thus we may sec represented 
on various coins the vehicles of Agrippina, the ^pother 
of Oaius, and^f Domitella, the Vife of VespaaSan* and 
others, drawn by mules. Nostra setatc Poppiea, con- 
jux Neroiiis Principis, delicatioribus jdnieifi.is suis soleas 
ex auro quoque induere solebat.’*:j: Besides the emperors 
and consorts, many opulfeht men, and women of 
distinction, kept injilcs^or this use. Wives, as^'e^eam 
from several writers, left their husbands little respite • 
until they had procured beautiful mules and costly 
saddles; and Tertullian ^is sure that jiobody but jhe 
devil coq]d have put such vanity into theft* heads. They 
were used also by persons in ofiicc when they appeared 
in state. ^ Alexander Severus decreed, mulas senas, 
nmlos binos,’' to the Roman presidents when they 
journeyed into another province. AVhen iatended for 
chariot use, it w'as required that they shkould be slec|^ 
and handsome, and that the co4our of all should Iw the 
same. Quid art pertinent mula? saginatre, unius 
omnes coloris?’*§ — IMuJjes were employed in the public 
games, especially in chariots. They were al^o yoketl 
to vehicles by the more vul^^r. Mulis quoque cele- 
brantur ludi in circo*maximo consuales, quod id genus 
quadrupedum primum putatur ca'pthm jungi currui, 
et vehiculo. Mulus srelrtculo lima? inlhibcbatur, quod 
tarn sterilis sit, quara mulus : vel quod ut mulus 
iton suo genere, seil cqui creetur, sic ea soils, non 
suo fulgore luceat.” || • 

* Suet. f Ibid. t ^Senec.* 
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MiTNiciPKs. Sue ClVIS. 

Muhoi, a name given to (Jtbose who, to escape the 
military service, cut Ojjf their right thumbs. — They were 
*thus called in allusion to Murcia, the goddess of idle- 
ness. ^ 

Mus, the mouse . — This was a term of endearment to 
young girls. M^rtkl : 

“ Nam cum me murcm, <tuin me tiix lumina dicis-** 

< 

The mouse is said to be a prophet, since it alv'ays fore- 
sees the ruin of a falling house, and flies before the 
crash to a place .of safety. 


N. 

o- ,• 

Narnia, funeral songs in honour of the dead, sung 
by women w^ho were hired for the occasion. ~ They 
howbd as well as sang ; they wept and tore their hair, 
while rtViting the praises of the deceased. The ancients 
were, well acquainted with the mockery of woe.’* 

Nani, mas.^ Nanab, /em., dwarfi, — Tht'y were as 
frequent among 'tlie attendants of princes and nobltinon 
of antiquity, as in some modern courts two centuries 
ago. These were not alf natural dwarfs ; inan^ of them 
were rendered diminutive by art. For tRis purpose 
they were^ taken when young, and, being constantly 
bound and subjected to the closest confinement, tlj^e 
hati\ral <levelepix*cnt of the body was prevented. 
The dwarf Conopas, the attendant of Julia the 
daughter of Augustus, was but two feet eight inches in 
hei^/it. The, motives which fnduced Augustus to to- 
lerate the presence of thi.vthing, are unknown ; for we 
are informed by Suetonius, that he entertained a great 
antipathy towards dwarfish and distorted persons. It 
is, however, certain, that oq spme occasions he to- 
lerated and exhibited them. ‘^Lucium queiulain ho- 
neste natum exhibuit in ludicro, tuntum ut ostenderet, 
quod erat bipcdali ^minc^r, librarum septemdecem, ac 
vocis immense.** Severus often indulged himself in 
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the same frolic*; and tjjie example of both had imi> 
tators. 'H) see them /jryA« appears to have afforded the 
very height of amusement : • 

' Hie audax subit ordo pumilorum, 

(luo« natura hrevi statu peracto • 

Nodosum seine! in globum ligavit ; 

Edunt viilnera, coiiscriiritquc^dextras, 

Et mortem sibi, qua manu ? minfiutur. 

Ridet MaA pater, et truenta Virtus, 

Casuncijue vagis grues rapinis.” Stat, 

Mules *and smalj horses were called nani ; and the 
word was also used for a small and peculiarly formed 
drinking cup among the Romans. * • 

Natalis birthday, a "period celclffaled *with • 

inucli ceremony by the ancients. — Of theje there were 
four, which every man, as a pagan, a subject, and an 
individual, was bound to observe. 1. The gods had their 
natal dJys : J)ii cniin ex uteris prodeunt,** says Ar- 
nobius. On these toccisions presents were made to the 
god, ^2. Equally obligatory was the birth-day of the * 
reigning emperors. The custom, indeed, began volun- 
tarily : Equites llomanitiiatalem ejup. fAugiisti) spoiite 
et conseiiau biduo semper celebraverunt :''1but it was soon 
exacted, and punishment followd its neglect. Because 
the consul^ had neglected to proclaim feasts for the 
birthday of Caligula, he abolished their office, 3. Those 
of great men were not compulsory, but wetc observed 
\if somb from gratitude, by some from afflmiration, by 
the greater number in the bo^e of Sd vantage. Tims 
the courtly IIora*ftc,*concerning the natal day of Ma;- 
cenas : p 

Jure solcnnis milii, sanctiorquo 
Pacnc natali pro|wft>, qinni ex liac 
Luce MrJccnas mens affiueiitcs 

Ordinat anno*.” , 

And, if Silius I talicus*is <o believed, life (Silius) Vir- 
gilii natalenrr religiosius quam suum celebrabat.” I. But 
nfen were not forgetful of their own. Plautus : 

Mill! hoclic natalis dies cst; dc<^*t vos omnes cum conccle- 
brarc.” • • • 
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On this day each Roman i^as array^^d in white^ and 
in all his ornaments. On it,f patrons received presents 
^from their clients : Vestimcnta mea accubitoria per- 
didit qute inihi natali die donaverat cliens quidem.*’ 
And a writer mUch older^ Plautus : 

** ilic annulus e%t quam egotibi misi natali die.*' 

Sacrifices were offered to the gpnins (see the word) 
of the person, and the day”concludeit with a sutnptuous 
entertainment, at which friends and kindred w'ere 
present. 

Naves, ships, vessels, boatSy were formed of one or 
several trees. — In rivers, navigation was easier, and 
attended with less danger, than upon ‘the open sea. 
Hence we find fhat the nautical art, in its first stages, 
extended to the navigation of the rivers only, and was 
afterwards extended to sea : 

® ** Ijwenta socuil primus qui jiavq proPundum, 

Et rudibiis rends solicitavit aquas : 

Tranquillis piimuni trepidus sc credidit undis, 

Littora socuro tramite siimma legens ; 

Mo\ longos teiitare sinus, et linqiierc terras, 

Etioni coL'pit paridere vela Noio. , 

Abt, ubi paullat^^rn pr.eceps aiidacia crevit, 

Cordaque hmguentem dcdidicere inetuni : 

Jam vagus irrupit pelago, ccDluinquc s^cdtiis, 

JEgeas liyeines, loiiiumquc domat.” Clatp. 

We reaul ^at the ancients took the example in ship- 
building front tke form of a fish. They formed the 
prow from the head, the keel froxi tfie back, tlie oars 
from the fins, while the tail qffbrded a model for the 
helAi. Others say, that the shape of the bird served as 
a model for the first vessel, That the helm was taken 
from the tail of a bird, is an assertion commonly cre- 
dited ; the word* rostrum, signifying a bird's beak, is 
used for die pro«w. « ^ 

In building ships of war, care was taken to give 
them, 1. The proper magnitude, that they might V 
sufficiently large, without being too bulky for dextrous 
management : Videsfte, ut navigia, quae modum ex- 
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cedant^ re^i neqTieant/* #2. LigMnesfty for the greater 
facility of Tnanagement, tiiat the enemy might he fol- 
lowed or avoided with greater alaai ity^ which could not, 
be effected were the vessels heavily constructed. “ Ro- 
mana claasis prompta^ levis et quodam ^enere castrensis^ 
sic remis^ quasi habenis agebatur.** Romana classis 
alacritate auperabat et robore, sed l^uisp gra\ioribus ute- 
bantur navibus, n^n poterant agilcs adversariorum fu- 
gientes aesequi.” 3. Strength, To obtain this it was 
necessary, first, thjit the timber used in their construc- 
tion should be cut in the proper season ; if cut unsea- 
sonably, it was sure to be perforated by’worins. ^i»Tem- 
pore importurto cais® arbores cito teredines •ftfciuflt.’* * , 
ileliquis diebus priccisa, ctiain eoderti anno interna 
venniuin labe exesa, in pulverem vertitur.*^ Much care, 
and more superstition, were observed by the ancients as 
to the tTme of cutting timbcr*for ship- building. (Cer- 
tain months only •weim favourable. “ Materia,”* says 
Vegetius, ^^est ciedenda justo tempore; hoc est, a primo • 
autumno, ad id tempus, quod erit, aiitequam flare in- 
cipfat Favonius.” And, •even in thes» months, certain 
days only were auspicious : — Octo tantum diebus in 
istis men si bus.” Vegetius rechon s these from the fif- 
teenth tOi iic twenty-third day of the month. Others 
prefer eight consecutive days between the twentieth and 
thirtieth days of the month. Rut, how'ever this may be, 
PJifly we are gravely informed that *tberc w^as in. 
finite virtue in the moon's influence ; thal if a tree Avere 
felled at a certaiif tiibc, defiance might be bid, not only 
to the dry rot, but to liie ordinary progress of dj^cay. 

Infinitum referre luriarein rationem, adeo si in 
coitu illius ciedatu^ qui •competat in novissimuin 
diem bnimic, ilia aeterna sit matcries.” Next, that 
the joints should be firm and compact. For dua 
purpose, they used *ir8n nails aiuf plates. Vege- 
tjus is 'of opinion, that brass should be preferred to 
iron for this use. Utilius aris^ clavis quam ferreis 


♦Serv. 
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compingencla;*' because, wheivin contact with the water, 
brass docs not rust so easilyras iron. That brass was 
^used, is evident fVoirv numerous passages. Thus Ta- 
citus : — Sine vinculo aris aut ferri connexa sunt.” 
The chinks of fhe vessel were stopped with tow : — 
Stuppa, oa lini pars proxima cortici malleo stuppario 
• contusa stipata, dntA- ligna, ct rimas naviuin dehiscen. 
tium.'* * After being rendered firw by this means, 
they were further cemented* with pitch OT Wax : — 
Pix Hquida in Europa e tSBda coquitur, '"navalibus 
inuniendis.** + 

“^i’artc trahat taciturn puppis marc lissaque fluctu, 

* VM pice, vcl molirconcludcre vulncra'rcra.’’ 

Val. Flac. 

Sometimes rosin Vas added : 

“ Unctas cera et pice, et resina, tabulas succendunt." 

* \ EUET. 

This is Vailed by Sammonicus nilvl^*ramentum : 

Navis nunentum. ct qua; nomine prasion lierba cst." 

And another oiqtment resembling tar : 

Mollitanfque piccin et rasiim de navibiis iing'ien.” j: 
The trees preferred for sCiip-building were, — 1 . The fir, 
on account of its lightness. Thus Virgil : «. * 

“ Ncascitur et casus abics visura marinos.** 

2. The alder 

« ** Procu^nbiftit orni"} nodosa i'.npcllitur ilex, 

Sylvaque Dodones, et fiuctibiis aptior alnus." 

Lucan. 

And Statius mentions, 

“ Aliius arnica fretis.” 

*K 

Probably the alder was chosen for the same reason as 
the fir. Thus Virgil : 

** Nec non torrentem undam Icvis innatat^lniis.'* 

S. The cedar (see the word). 4. The cypress. The 
ancients valued it. “ Non minus est admirandum de 

^ * Fliny. j; Plin. xvL 11. Zopissa, Flin. xvi. IS. 
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cupressu et pinu^ quod eq; babentes humoria abundan- 
tiam, acquatnque cfieterorurp mixtionem propter humons^ 
satietatem in operibus solent esse pandee ; sed in vetus- 
tatem sine vitiis conservantur: quod is liquor^ qui inest^* 
penitus in corporibus earuni habet aniaruin saporeiii^ 
qui propter acritudinem non patitur penetrare cariem, 
neque eas bestiolas^ qui sunt noceitfes. 5, The pine^ 
which was preferr-iil on accopilt of il8 durability. ThUS 
in a Greek epitaph, which has been rendered into Latin 
by sir Thomas More, the pine complains that ik is 
harassed by the wihds, both by land and sea : 

** Pimis e^o ventis facile supernhilis arbor ; 

Stultf^iiid undivagatn me facis ergo rat<*nf ? 

non augurium inetuis? cum pcrseqiiitiir me 
In terra, boream qui fugiam in pfrlagtf ? ” 

So comjponly was the pine ujjqd i®*" vessels, that the 
word is often synonymous with the ship itself : ^ 

• • • * 

“ Peliaco quondam progiiata; verticc pinus 

Dicuntur liquidas Nepluni na&sc per undas.” , 

Catl i . 

• . * . • 

No inaterjal was esteemed fit for this use*^vl)ich was not 

perfectly dry. Nostri gravipite et tarditatc navium 
impedicbqtiUir ; factie enim subito ex huinida materia 
non cuudera usuin celoritatis habebant.*'t And Ulysses, 
renowned for his prudence in all things, \^hen about 
tc^ build a vessel, chose those trees oidy which, as 
Horner writes, were perfectly dry.*' •Tire dryana- 
terial was not Halde 4o contract, and thus occasion leaks. 
But, Si viridcs tabula^ coinpingantur, cum nativuni 
humorem exsudarunt, contrahuntur, et rinras^ faAunt^ 
latiores, quo nihil est periculptius navigantibus.” J 
'File ancients distiftguished their vessels by various 
names, which were taken, 1. From the ftisignia or paii^t* 
ing upon the prow: SfX^*vo^ooo^,*froin the figure 

of a dolfjhin ; from that of a hull, &c. 

2.* From the islands which equipped them : as we find 
they were called whicli w&re built in Cnidus ; 

• Vitruv. f CoDaar.* ^ • t Veget. 
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Cercyrgn, from Cercyra or Cpyra ; and Farona, ». e. 

va^oya, from the island Paro^. $• From merchant 
^tlise they carried : ffumentarice, Tvhich brought pro- 
visions ; vimrite, olearuB, carrying wine or oil ; and 
mereatorio!, used for the conveyance of treasure. 4. 
From the service on which they were employed : those 
used by fishermfu w-ire called piacatoria ; others, em- 
ployed by spies or discoverers, were denominated »pecii^ 
latoruPy and exploraioria. The name appears to have 
been written on a round board, in the most conspicuous 
part of the prow. From its being of a round foim, and 
situated in the ffrout of the ship, it was called by tlie 
Greeks •* 

On their completion they were, with much ceremony, 
dedicated tol* the* god whose image they bore. Thus 
Apuleius describes the consecration of a vessel to Isis, 
The chief priest held ir« his hands a bright i^rch, an 
egg, •and sulphur ; the egg he *Vl>ptsgrs to have broken, 
« the sulphur to have burnt, by means of the torch, over 
the prow, and the fumigation was accompanied by 
cl\aste words from chaste lips.” 

The ships ^'were now adorned with garlands and 
flowers, and launched,. into the sea with great de- 
monstrations of joy. The mariners who^ performed 
this business were themselves crowned with flowers. 
In general they were made to move on slips, and 
were drawn by long ropes into the watery while 
other men walked on each side to prevent the vessel 
from falling. It was a custom with* th« Latins, as with 
the Greeks, not to use any vessels for war, or any other 
imrpW,, until they had proved them, that a judgment 
might be formed of tbeir'^dtness for service. “ Paucis 
diebus contra omnium opinionem ^uadriremes quin- 
queremes 5 confdcerunt. Ad has minores, apertasque 
complures adjecerunt, et in portu periclitati remigio, 
quid quseque earum efficere posset, idoneos milites im- 
posuerunt, seque ad confiigendum omnibus rebus pa- 
raverunt.” • The Greeki called this ceremony ava- 
t ••Hlrtius. 
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vei((iy, The j wtrc ' painted with rarioua coloura, and 
on special Occasions they ,^were decorated with wreaths 
of flowers. 1. When they carriec^ materials for sacred 
feasts : 

“ Fertc coronata* jjuvcnum convivia linfres.’* Ovid, 

** Ante coronata puppi sine labe juvcncain 

Mactarutit, operum coiijuglique4udc«n/* /did. 

2. When about to foil : * 

, ^ “ Vocat jam carbasus auras, 

PiiQpibus ct lai'tljiautse iinposuere coronas/* Viac. 

.1. When about to return home from- a voyage, and 
evidently for tl^e same reason^ the-floral coronatisn being 
considered as a good omen. In one of his odes, Pindar 
describes the custom, which, however, '*has*nothing pe- 
culiar. 4*. On the actual return from a voyage, when 
just entering the port : « * 

“ Cull {ircssa cum j%m i;prtum tetigere carinie ' • * 

Puppibus, vt lieti iiautoc iinposuqpe coronas.” Vntc. 

'* Visa rath, sicvas dofecta laboribus undre, * 

(I.uani Thctidi loiiginqua dies, Glaucoqi|p repostam, ^ 
Solibus ct cunis urebat luna pruinii>.*’ • 

• Vai.. Flag. 

The origin and progress of ship-building, as an art, 
could only %e understood by expensive plates, with 
elaborate explanations. , 

NKMipi; was less holy than Lurus, inasjnuch as the 
latter term was applied to the gsoves ndiiali surrounded* 
a temple, while thp former might be a mere forest or 
j)lantation. The shade was peculiarly agreeable to the 
ancients. In Rome no great house was built witlfout ^ 
an avenue of trees ; Plato taught his scholars to love 
the groves of the Academus almost as well as his phi- 
losophy. Tacitus speaks with enthusiasm of the 
pleasure which such tranquil and innocent scenes af- 
forded liim and Virgil says, that Pallas may inhabit 
th(^ cities, which she was the flrst to build, but that he, 
abo\e all tilings, loved the woQiIs : • 

“ Pallas, quas condidit arces,» 

Ipsa culat, nobis placeaiit ante omnia sylvee.” 
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Nix, snow, — When congealed by the clold, this was 
used instead of water for dilii^ting wine duridg the heat 
^of summer: Hi ly ves, illi glaciem, potant, poenasque 

montium in voluptatem gula^ vertunt, servatur algor ees- 
tibus, excogitatuique, ut alienis mensibus nix algeat.’** 
One MS. has ‘‘ servatur Ligur aestibus,” — no doubt 
because this snow oi«.ice was brought from the Alps in 
the vicinity of Liguria. Promitti^ ad coenam : parata 
erat alica cum mulso et nive, nam hanc quoqiie compu- 
tabit, uiio hanc imprimis quae perit in •ferculc.^'t 
But the w'ater of both ice and show was irf’ its use 
condtynned, as hurtful to health. Aqua ex nive re- 
soluta, c<;iamsi igne calchat, aH}ue noxia pst, ac si epota 
sit frigida, ergo non solo rigore nivalis aquae perni. 
ciosa est, seA ob' aliam causam.** It vras equally con- 
demned as luxurious: *^Is non aquam multam e 
diluta nivebibentes coefcebat, severiusque incrai^nabat.”:j: 

0^ in^elicein ajgruni, quare.^ qi^a non vino nivem 
diluit, quia non rigorem potionis suie renovat, fracta 
insuper glacie.** Martial shows its use to have been 
forbidden by the physicians : , 

“ Sctinuin, doinii].Tquu iiivcs, dcnsiqiie Irienter., 

Quiindo ego vos| medico non proiiibcntc, blbain ? " 

VI. 8G1. 

< ' 

We are told by A then. iii. p. 121*. of tlie manner of 
preserving the snow during the time of summer : — . 
’ ^ C. Chares *^litylena‘us scribit, Aiexandri jussu ftOs- 
sas ' trigill ta iiarum inter se dislantes cxcavatas fuissc, 
easque nive impletas, superinjectis qucrcus ramis, ac 
nivem longo sic tempore perdiirasse.” 

' NoBfr.ES, in Rome, ^ere not so by birth, but in 
consequence of the public oilices tilled by their ancestors : 
it was merely tlje jus imagtnum (see Ibiago), or the 
right of displaying the portraits of ancestors. Originally 
the patricians were the only*' nobles, since they alone 
were eligible to the magistracy ; but when the 
and even the pkbsj^ were admissible, the great body of 

• riiny 


f Ibid. 


X Gcllius. 
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the nobles^begai? to be formed. The first in any family 
who was raised to a curmle dignity, was styled novn* 
homo — a reproach addresse<l by Catiline to Cicero. — 
Nohilmimus was not merely a title of honour ; it was 
a dignity^ under the later emperors. Ttie Nohilijtsimi, 
a decree of Constantine^ were allowed to take precedency 
even of tlie prjetorian prefects. * * 

Noctua, the scfisech owL-^‘‘ Oscinum tripudium est, 
quod oris cantu significat quid portendi cum cecinit 
noctua.’J ^ The aj^pcarance of this bird was a dreadful 
omen, and of great influence in public affairs. It in. 
habits the desert, frequenting places not onl^^desqlate, 
but dire and Inaccessible ; nor does its voice, which is ’ 
truly discordant, bear any resemblance to«the cry of a 
bird. Among the Athenians, its appearance was a pre- 
sage of victory, and its flight gjaye occasion to a proverb 
— en the owl flies, the enemy fleeth.” The; an- 
cients attributed this t(«he owl, because they considered , 
this bird as sacred to Minerva. If was the symbol of 
wisdom, — an opinion for which there would be little 
difficulty in accounting. *11 loves solftjyy places; — 
what mone evident than that it despises the vanities of 
the world? It is fond of silenA*; — what clearer than 
that it is Qctfjpied in perpetual contemplation? Hence, 
on a gold coin of Constantine the Great, the owl is 
^ used as the symbol of wisdom, with the inscription 
''«APii!ftcTi-i puiNoiPis PRovinENTis^iT^.'* It wasT 
placed, too, upon Trajan's pillar, in the coins of Se- 
guinus ; and in (his case was intended to signify the 
providence of that priuefe. In further confirmatioa, it 
may be added, that among thg Egyptians, the goddess** 
Minerva was represented unfler the symbol of an owl, 
as we are taught by Philostratus. , 

Nomen, a name. — The Greeks had but one name, 
unless an adventitious one*was earned by some action ; 
and for ifiales that was the name of the grandfather. 
The Romans had often three, and sevnetimes four : the 
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pranomen, nomeUf cognomen, ^ignomen-. The first was 
the personal name, as Luejus; the secoifcl denoted 
Ahe tribe or race frorn which the family was sprung, 
and was therefore generic, as Aurelius, Cornelius ; the 
third distinguished the particular fi{milg of the tribe or 
race, as Scipio, Lentulus ; the fourth was adventitious, 
being conferred ‘thrdagli adoption, or in memory of 
some exploit or accident, m Corioknus. From these 
observations, it is evident tliat the preenomen was the 
individual one, — that wliich distinguished him from 
others of the same house. The nomen was the most 
important, since'it denoted the tribe to which the family 
of the iddWidual belonjged, — a consideration of some 
moment, where political privileges were annexed to par- 
ticular tribes, and where, from the nature of the census, 
every free-born Homan citizen was enrolled in some 
tribe \ and where he migfit, when he became a c^iiididatc 
for ftie highest offices, rely on the suffrages of that tribe. 

* The cognomen, which determined the particular family 
of the tribe, was less important; but it was equally 
necessary. Tho agnomen wap one of honour, of acci - 
dent, or of disgrace, according to the occasion, 

Not A-: notes affixed by the critics who 

reviewed the works of an autlior, to those places which 
they considered to be spurious or vicious, or w'hicli, on 
any other*' account, were worthy of remark : Quo- 
ciiam te non 'Aristarchum, sed J^lialarim Grammaticum 
hah&mus, qui'hoh notaui apponas, et malum versum.”* 
Aristarchi notas, quihus aliena caiinkia compunxit, re- 
cog^oscam.”t m 

Quique notac spuriis versibus apposuit.’^ IIorat. 

“ Vir bonus et prudens versus rejirehendct inertea, 
Culpabit dpros, incomptis allinet atruin 
" Transverso calamo signutn. 

Arguct anlbigue dictum, mutando notabit, 

Fiet Aristarchus.** Ibid* 

Which signifies (as Aero observes) the annotation df a 
fault, notam culp<e* Foi we have before said that they 
* Cie. in Pisan, c. t Auson. 
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were used for indicating tlic faults of the author. It 
may witl» propriety be termed notam culpcB, for the 
faults are called or mtqi mtiorum. 0 . 

“ Mroonio qualem ciiltuin qiicesivit Ilomero 

Censor Ari'^archus, norinaque Sfenodoti ; 

Pone obelos igitur spurioriim stigmata vatuin 

Palmas, non culpas esse put^bo yieas.’* Ausov. 

Aulus Gellius hft-e intends those places which were 
consiilered praiseworthy*; and among the Latins they 
were raafleed with a double L. IJcnce, in Paulus Diaco- 
nus, the annotiition LL. laudnbileft loci. In another place 
we meet with L. SENT, landahillssententia. The Greeks 
marked theso passages with the letter X,* Signifying • 
Xpija-Toy, or And against those w^ich they con- 

demned they wrote the word A%;ija-oy, which Gellius calls 
adnotamentam culpa:. The most usual mark of censure 
was tli(^0/WM.v ; — Obelus,* id est, virgula jacens ap- 

ponitur in verbis, aut «Beritentiis superflue itersTtis, sive^ 
ubi lectio aliqua falsitatc notata ^st, ut quas sagitta 
jugulet supcrvacua, et falsa confodiat.”* For a similar 
purpose — 'npU rrjv ^Birviamv — they used*yie letter 

• Istl qui valet exarationi 

Districtum bonus applicarc thofa.” 

, ^ SiDOK. Carm. ix. U:JI. 

“ Et potis es nigrum vitio pra*figere theta.” 

Pkjis. iSaf. iv. 12. 

ft * ^ A 

"Which seems to have bpen takqii front the cxam|)Je of 
the judges, who ^fii^cd this letter to the names of those 
whom they condemned to punishment. 

Nox, the night. — The night was divided in to Tour, 
watches, each of three holers' duration : Noctern 

quadripartite dividebant ; idque testator sirnilitudo mili- 
taris ubi dicitur ; vigilia prima, item secunda, et tertia, 
et quarta.” It put intend to labour: Actionem 

meam, ut prpelia, nox di remit. Egerarn tribus lioris et 
diyiidia supererat sesquihora. Nam cum e lege accu- 
sator sex horas, novein reus^accepisset ; ita diviserat 

• Isidor. i. 

K 2 
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tempus reus inter me et eun^ qui di^turus post erat^ 
ut ego quinque horis, ille reliquis uteretur.” 

• Tiiat part of the night during which labour was sus- 
pended was called intempesta; in Greeks a/tAoTi- 

70^^ and opat a.iray.i[iyY.Toq. , 

Et lunam in medio nox intempesta tenebat” 

♦ VlRG. 

Nox was the goddess whd presidcd*over the night : 

“ Dlcltur incrita nox quoque naznla.*' ^ Hor. 
She is represented clothed with a tuiiic thickly set with 
stars. « To this** deity the Romans sacrificed a cock 
during thet night: * « 

** Nocte des nocti ciistatus ca'ditur ales 

*QuoU tepidum vigili provorct ore diem.’* 

OVJD. 

Nudipedalia. — A 'Religious ceremony among the 
GentileS) common with the Gre^ks^^ Romans^ and bar- 
‘ barians^ in the celebration of which the votaries ap- 
peared with the feet naked : Denique cum ab im- 
br^bus ficstiva hiberna suspenijunt^ et annus in cura est 
quidem quotihie pasti^ statimquc pransuri, })alneis et 
cauponis, et lupanariUis operatic Aquilicia Jovi im- 
molatis Nudipedalia populo denuntiatis.” t This cere- 
mony was observed during the time of long' drought, to 
entreat the gods to send rain upon the earth. This 
jras called a«Jewish custom, and is described- by t]^- 
sephus. Yef probably it originated elsewhere than 
among the Jews: at least, early mention of it is to be 
found in writers who could s<virce1y be acquainted willi 
. that people. And although upon these occasions the Jews 
walked with bare feet, y6.,the Nudipedalia cannot with 
propriety be ranked among their Testivals. Like them, 
when any district is threatened by some heavy calamity 
(the raging of* a pestilence,# for instance, the preva- 
lence of blight or mildew among the corn, or the 
failure or too great abundance of rain), the fathers^ of 
the church appointed days of fasting to be observed. 

‘ • Plliif. t Tertu’ 
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These penitential ceremonies were observed with va- 
rious symptoms of dejection ; for it seems to be innate 
among men to imagine that^ in supplicating the ^vine 
mercy, they should use every outward sign expressive of 
humility and sorraw. Among the Gentiles, too, the 
Nudipedalia were employed to entreat the clemency of 
the gods in times of affliction. %n this they were not 
led by the example of the^Jews, but were directed by 
a natural impulse of thd human mind inclining to this 
humility,* and believing by these observances the gods 
would DC rendered propitious. 

Those who carried the statues of tlie gods through 
the streets of •the cities walked* with the feet%are : 

Nudare plantas ante carpenium • 

Pi'oceres togatos inatris Idaeae sacris ; 

Lapis nigclliis evehendus cssedo 

• Muliebris oris clausus ittgento sedet, 

* Quem dum ad lavacrum pra^eundo ducitis^ • 

Pedes remolis Aterentes caiccis, • 

Almonis u^que pervenetis rivulum.’* pAuni;NT. 

The Roman matrons uncovered theij^ feet when tj}ey 
entered the tcmjde of Vesta, to perform their vows to 
the goddhss : ^ 

Hue jpede matronani niido descendere vidi." Oviu. 
And in the Gallic war, Virgines ex sacerdotio Vesta? 
nudo pede fugientia sacra comitabantur.’* * * 

• Thisr also was observed in the performance of si»w 
peistitious or magic teremontes : Privatim ahtem 

contra erucas anffliiY arbores singulas a muliere incitati 
mensis, nudis pedibus, recincta,” + In these thq sor- 
ceress appeared with one foot naked ; • 

“ Unum exiita pedem vinclisfin veste rccincta." Vino. 
Tectis egreditur vestes induta reciiicta^ 

Nuda pedem.” Ovin. • 

Horace says it was custhmary for the priestess to at- 
tend, during* these incantations, with both the feet bare: 
** Vidi egomet nigra succinctain v^dcre pnlla 

Canidiam, nudis pedibus, ftassoque capLllo.” 

• Florus. * is Pliny.* 

R 3 
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Some nations appeared with naW'd feet in w^r. This 
is related of the iEtoli, a warhke nation, who for this 
were called Virgil transferB it to 

the Hemici, a peojde of Italy: 

— — ** Vestigia nuda'sinistri 
Instituere pedis ; ^crudus tegit altera pero.” 

This nation would not hayc uncovered the feet, had 
not the necessity of k been suggested by their mode of 
fighting. They adopted the poro for the protection of 
the right leg, which, during their engagements with the 
enemy^ was advanced before the left. 

The llomans were barefooted who attended the fu- 
neral of Augustus : Reliquias legerunt prirnores eques- 
tris ordinis pddibus nudis,'* as a token of respect ; and 
TairEivof/)po<n^vij^, or, as Tertullianus remarks, TaTreivo- 
ippocrvvy]^\ Nothing certain, however, can be gatheaijd from 
Suetoiiiu?, which may lead us tej^ suppose tliis to have 
been commonly observed by the Romans at their fu- 
nerals. It seems, therefore, that the case before us 
affq^ds a solitaryjnstance ; for^ as we have already ob- 
served, it was a sign of reverence; and this honour was 
paid specially to Augustus, whom the Romans revered 
as a go*I, and to whom divine honours were decreed. 
We may then call this a special observance,' not com- 
mon in the. funerals of others. Shipwrecked mariners 
aj^peared with naked feet, in token»of the niiserq's the^ 
had endured. ^Thus, I^ulinus .of Nola, speaking of 
St. Martin’s wreck : «. •» 

( “ Caligis tameii velibus don&tus est, 

, nautico errarct pedti, 

Qui maluibset confe^^ri excalceus, 

Quain calccari frigidus.** « 

Thfe feet of slaves^ exposed to sale were naked. Juvenal* 
alludes to the custom. ** * 

Numerare, to count . — The most anciefit form was 
by the fingers ; the next was by means of little stones ; 
the last by means of the ^ilphahct, — each letter being 


** * Sat vii. 16 . 
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allowed to have a certain value. Thus A stood for 
50Q, B for 300, C for ^100, D for 500, E for 250, 

F for 40, G for 400, H for 200, I for 1, K fy 51, 

L for SO, M for 1000, N for 90, 0 for 1 1, P fof 400, 

Q for 500, 11 for .80, S for 70, T for l 60 , V for 5, 

X for 10, Y for 150, Z for 2000. Add, that a long 
mark placed over each of theses letters increased the 
value by 1000. • • 

Nundina:, market Mys, so called because they re- 
curred e^1^ry ninth day. — On this dfiy the rustics came 
with the produce of their farms or inilustry. On it 
all public proclamations were made ;* defendanfs and 
witnesses cit«l to appear ; causes heard, •Judgments « 
given. Subsequently, the market days were placed 
among the dies nefasti, when the tribunals were 
closed; but the prohibition was removed by the Le.v 
— See JVIeroatus. * 

N(tpta, a bHde,'9-^c CoNNunuiM. — 1. Tin* hair of 
the bride was distinguished from that of the maid by* 
six knots, or tress(;s, peculiarly formed : “ Senibus 
crinibus nubentes ornanfcur,” says Feftus ; who atkls, 
that this^mode of ornament was of great antiquity. 

2. The hair was dressed with*a spear, which was sym- 

bolical oft ipmething — of what, has sadly puzzled clas- 
sical antiquaries. Did it denote her subjection to her 
husband, the lord of the spear ? or, that She was ex- 
pseted "to bring forth 'valiant sons? Whatever may 
have been the design, the fact ftself is* certain : • 

“ Nec tibi, quflc cupidro matura videborc raatri ; 

Comas virginuas ifasta recurva comas.” Ovin. 

• 

3. Her head was covered •with a' crown, or chaplet 

of flowers : • 

“ Turritaque premens froiitcm matrona coronA.” Luc:A«f. 

4. Site was clad in *a funic, which descended to the 

feet, and* which, for reasons that cannot properly be 
described, was probably her only covering on the day of 
her marriage. • 

5. It was gir with the Cingulumj^or bfilt of Venus, * 

n 4 
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which it Wiis the bridegroom’s^ duty to< unloose en. ihe 
same occasion : Cingulo nova nupta predlngebatur^ 
fluofi vir in lectp solv^bat.” • 

6. \3oth she and the bridegroom were placed under the 
jugum, symbolical of the mutual labours of the marriage 
state : hence the term conjuges^ or fellow yoke-bearers : 

“ jamne la feil jugum ? '* Plautus. 

Is she yet married ? ” *’ 

7 . Her feet were clad in sandals^ which appear to 
have differed in shape and material^ from tho^c worn 
hy maidens^ to h^ve been adapted to the public streets^ 
indic^live^ perhaps, of ^he superior freedom enjoyed by 

^ matrons. Yet the custom may have haci an opposite 
meaning : the sapdals in question may have been of a 
lighter descri])tion^ peculiarly fitted for the house, and 
therefore symbolical of thj? chief duties of the ngw state. 

S.^Her head was covered with the Flammeum, a sort 
^of veil which foil over her shoultlerEt, and of which the 
colour was pink: this colour, which resembled the 
maiden-blush, was emblematic of modesty : Flam- 
mdbm est gemjs^amiculi, quo &e cooperiunt mulicres die 
nuptiarum : est enim sanguineum propter rubOrem cus- 
todiendum)” says the Sclioliast on Juvenal. 

9 . Pretended force was used to drag theibtide from 
her mother s arms : this was significant, too, of virgin 
modesty^ and it was at the same time commemorative 
of the rape of ^Jhe^Sabine^ women: ' ^ 

“ Qui rapis tencram ad virqm , 

Virginem,** Catul. 

icI, 'IQhe bride was led to the house of the bride., 
groom : hence the eKpressk{n, ducere uasorem, to marry, 
— the conveying of the bride from her father's to her 
husband's home. * So Plautus : 

** Volo tu'uiorein doraum Aiccre.” 
in the same manner the Greeks, who observed this 
ceremony, say, ayta'9»t n/vyaiKo, She* was usuafly 

k ^ * Festuf. 
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conducted in the evening. Thus Valerius. Maximus : 

Ciecilta^ Metella^ dum sororis adults statis virginis 
more prisco noctu connubia nup^ialia petit^ omei^ipsa 
fecit." Catullus tells us why the night-time was tmosen* 

“ Vesper adest, juvenes consurgite : vesper Olyinpo. 

Surgere jam tempus, jam pingucs linquere mensas. 

Jam veniet virgo.** a • 

• • 

Doubtless reasons mighu be assigned for the preference 
given to ilie evening. THe brides wished to avoid the 
shame* and confusion arising from their being the ob- 
jects of public curiosity ; hence the use«of the flarvipieum, 
or veil^ whicji covered them from the husband's* eyes. 
Night, too, indicated the silence and secrecy proper to * 
the occasion. And, again, the nigh^tinfe was chosen 
by the young men, that, under the concealment which 
the darkness afforded, they aright the more freely in- 
dulge In the pleasures commonly accompanying •these 
occasions. • 

11. She was conducted by xhepatrini and matrini, 
a sort of pages : Patrini et niatrini^pueri tres adhi- 
bantur in nuptiis : uiius, qui faccm prfcferret ex spina 
alba, qui noctu nubebant; duo^qui nubcntcin tenebant." 
This was done by torch-light ; Ilia soleb&t rapi, qua 
pra^luceiit^ nova nupta deducta erat, ab utrisque, ami- 
cis ne aut uxor earn sub lecto ca nocte ponevet ; aut vir 
in sepplcro comburendam curaret ; qug utroque mors 
propinqua alteriusutrius captari putabatwr.* , 

12. The bridg i^s lifted from the ground ; a custom 
to which Optatus bears, witness : but perhaps he speaks 
of the customs of his own nation, rather th^n df the 
manners of the Latins. 

1 S. A distaff, spindle, and wool, were carried near 
the bride ; indicative enough of the duties she was ex- 
pected to practise. • , • . 

14. 1^0 also were other household utensils: they 
were carried ^in an open vase, by a boy who preceded 


• Fcitui# 
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the bride. The Romans called this bdy camilluSy and 
the vase cumerum. < 

• liv She brought h^r husband three asses ; a suf- 
ficient^ndication that all she had^ as well as her persou^ 
was at his disposid^ and under his absolute control. 

16*. The door-posts of the houses were ornamented 
with flowers aii<l (^reert boughs : 

“ Vestlbuluni ut molli vehituhi frondc vereret.*’ Catul. 

« 

“ Ornciitiir poster, et graudi janua lauro.” ,Juv. 

17 . A more singular custom, that when the? bride 
arrive(l l)efore her husband’s outer door or gate, and 
was ittterr^igated who ske was, she repliojl, Caia!” 

* Valerius Maximus alludes to the reason : Fertur 

enim, Caiam ^flceiliam Tarquinii prisci regis uxorem 
optimam lanificano fuisse.** Plutarch adds, it was 
suggested to the bride, Uy^those who introduced* her, to 
make*thi«« answer, Ubi tu Oaiusj^ego (^aia,” — Where 
you are master, I will he mistress ! 

18. * She touched the posts of the door with wool, 
and anointed thqm with oil : Moris fuit, ut nubentes 
puellff, sirnul jfC veuissent ad limeu mariti, postes an- 
tequam ingrederentur oi;narent laneis vittis et oleo un- 
gerent.’' * * And to the same rite Lucan alludes : 

Iiifvctaque ill geminos disi'urrit Candida poi»tcs.” 

In this thbre was evident superstition. Hence Ar- 
n(d)ius : O ^re| 5 ia numinum 'et* singularis inl,erpre»- 
tatio ^lotesta turn ?* nisi postes viforum adipali unguine 
obliverentur ab sponsis.” * 

}()\ Still more singular was 'the custom of touching 
wc.ter and fire, which were placed on the threshold for 
the purpose. Did this mein, that as both these ele- 
ments are the grcj^t purifiers of natural bodies, the bride 
was* expected to approach in maiden purity ? Or that, 
as the Aqud e't igni interdictfo,^ (see the words) was 
a rigid banishment, a civil death, so the admission to 
the enjoyment of these elements was an ^admission to 
social rights. ^ • 


* Servius. 
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20. On the 1;hreshol(> she stood^ as if unwilling to 
proseed further. Thus (Jatullus : 

“ Tardat ingcniiu*: pudorf / • 

Quod tamen magis audiens S 

I'let, qujoJ ire ueccsse cbt.” • 

As she was compelled to pass over it^ she took care not 
to touch it, but lifted her feet as Jiighfas she could. To 
stumble at the flireshold ‘was always regarded as a 
disastrous omen. * 

21. pA enterinjj the house, she was presented with 
the keys; the tradition of which, by the Roman law, 
conferred the control over the whole domestic eco- 


nomy, — See^Ci.Avis. * •• • 

22. She was placed on a sheepskin^; Et nova 

nupta,'* says Festus, in pelle lanata considere solebat, 
vel projiter morem vetustuin, ^uia antiquitiis homines 
pcllibu^* erant iriduti, vel quofl testetur laniBcii officium 
se pra?staturam viro.”# The latter was, doubtless, the 
true reason. ^ * 

23, A bridal supper followed, accompanied by flou- 

rishes of music : the bride was next removed from dhe 
care of fclie pages, and by lier maids leil to the nupHal 
bed ; and wliile the husband 1*emained witji her, epi- 
thalamia^i^r bridal songs, were chanted by the maidens 
outside the door of the apartment. A minute descrip- 
tion of some of the ceremonies would be uTifit for the 
eyes of^ youth. * * • • 

Nu mix, a nwr^fc. — In Afliens, hntess the nurse 
died, she was s^d^m removed from her charge until 
the girl she liad reared passed into the power of a 
liusband. The tie which was formed in infancy beiijg 
thus strengthened by time,»Ve need not wonder that 
the relation betw’uen "them was one of great tenderness, 
— not inferior to that between mother and child. • In 
most of the Greek plays and comic jJotts, the nurse is 
the friend, 'the confidante, the inseparable companion 
of the heroine. In Rome, she was not held in equal 
respect ; thougli even there, ihe seldom left the roof of 
her filia'* until the lady was* married. • * 
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Nux, a nut. — The scattering of iVuts in ancient 
times was very common. They were scattered by ,the 
^usVIwd before ascenfling the geniale torum. Thus 

Virgin. 

Sparge, maritc, nur:es. 

Various explanations have been given ,of tliis custom^ 
none of which are satisfactory ; and one^ at least, is too 
indelicate to be mentioned. 

NyMPHAS,wy«jpA.9, imaginary beings, which were made 
to people caves, grottos, rivers, fountains, woods, &c. 
(See ^NTRUM.) , The water nymphs were generally 
depicted by, the poets asr naked to the wai^t, and puur- 
• ing water from a vase. The Dryads, who presided over 
the woods, were ef the same species ; and the Hama- 
dryads, who were attached to a particular tree, grew, 
flourished, and decayed <^with the same tree^i, The 
Naiads were nymphs of the fountains ; the Nereides, of 
|;he sea; the Orcades, of the mouifltains ; the Napiete, of 
hills the Limoniades, of meadows ; the Limnades, of 
pools and lakes. Besides these, each region had its 
nyibph, just as it had its genius (see the word). There 
is something exceedingly poetical in this peopling of 
earth, air, and ocean with fantastic beings. Notwith- 
standing their absurdity, the fables of pagaidsm must 
continue to,.deliglit. 

» ' ’ • O. 

Obnuntiatio, the communication of bad news, in 
contradisdnetion to Annuntiatio, which related to good 
news. — This term' was Uwcd by the augur, when, his 
pretended art being unfavourable, he postponed the 
div^ation to another day. 

Obsides, hostages . — They wf ret persons given by any 
nation as pledges for the performance of a stipulated 
treaty. Thus they were the pledges of t}ie people, or 
of kings contracting* witl\ other kings, or with other 
cuations : Quum tantus arrhabo penes Samnites populi 
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Romani esset^ trrhabonam dixit sexcentos obsides ; et 
id qialuit/quam pignus dicere; quoniam vis hujus vo- 
cabuU in ea sententia gravior^ acsiorque est/’ * Jxhese 
were delivered either at their own request^ or Jby the 
command of him Y^ho held the supreme authority of 
the state^ and to whom this power was granted. In 
this state, they^id not lose thedr social rights ; they 
could sue and b^sued ; and, as they were amenable to 
the law, so they were ^titled to its protection. The 
sovereigi^ has not this power. They might be slain 
according to the law of nations, but it was not permitted 
by the Roman law, unless they had, by some gAevous 
fault, merited this punishinenf. They weife' not* used • 
as slaves ; indeed, by the laws of nations they were 
permitted to possess property and dispose of it to their 
heirs, though, by the Roman law, their effects were 
placed the time under life* care of government, in 
the treasury of thp s^te. On the expiration of* that 
period they could take all away, except they were* 
found to have inherited something from a Homan ci- 
tizen, a right expressly* reprobated by the civil law. 
Flight \yis forbidden to them, if, from*tlie first, or at 
any other time, they had pledged their faith.to remain. 
This oblation was always a painful one ; the exile 
naturally turned to his country and connections; and 
the opportunity of escape would gladly have been seized, 
h^d no^ the state takftn*the precaution to*administer his 
property, and, by the law of ftations,* rdfeerved to itself 
the right to ])uni8h the attempt wdth death. In Rome, 
the punishment was a llbrrid one — precipitation, from 
the Tarpeian rock. ^ • 

The view here taken of 4fie rights and privileges of 
hostages, is confirmed by Pitiscus : 

Hostages were foreigners, and therefore no hostage 
could be appointed hfir* to a Roman *citizen. All le- 
gacies, to which in other circumstances they might 
hflve been entitled, augmented the public treasury. Still 
we ought not to interpret tliis 'al some writers have 
• CcUiuiJ , • * 
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done, viz. that hostages were jiot permitted to dispose 
of their patrimony, or that, in the event ofgdeath, all 
theif^ossessions were confiscated to the public service ; 
for i?\is incompatible* with justice to suppose that the 
children ‘and relatives which these persons might have 
left in their own country should, without cau'ie, be de- 
prived of their Ifiwfi^l inheritance, because, being fo- 
reigners, they were without, the pale of the civil law of 
the Romans.” If, however, tJirough imperial favour, 
the use of the toga was conferred on them, they could 
inherit from any Roman citizen ; ami, in this ease, it 
was barely just 'that the property thus acquired — the 
^ rule did extend to auch as never owned a Roman 
master — should be subject to the burdens of the state ; 
that it should return a twentieth to the public treasury. 

OnsroNABE, to amL — See ANNUiAfs. 

Obstjotrix, a midwife, —That midwives wer'' known 
in ancient Egypt, appears from the well-known 'f elation 
•of Joseph’s birth. But in Cfrccce they w'ere long 
unknown. The laws forbade women to practise in 
sujfgery or medjcine ; and as wives were too modest 
to permit the assistance of men, many died. At 
length, if we are to believe Ilygiims, a young girl 
named ,Agnodice assumed the masculine habit, and 
placed- herself under the tuition of a celcl<Utcd phy- 
sician, Iliorophiliis. When she had learned the pro- , 
fession, she ^^gan to attend woijicn in her male attire ; 
and rts she made dhe women she delivered j)rivy to lifer 
sex, she soon engrossed much of. th'^ jiractice in the 
city (Athens). The physicians, jealous of her success, 
.accused, her to the Areopagus of an adulterous connec- 
tion with the womfcn, and? nrocured her condemnation. 
The disclosure of her sex averted tlie fate pronounced 
against her ; but* it enabled her enemies to invoke the 
law which interdicted womens from the practice of 
medicine. On this occasion, however, the wives of 
Athens interfered so well that they procured the abro- 
gation of the law,; %nd free-born women were allowed 
< to study the profession. At what period midwives 
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were admittetP jinto Rome, cannot be ascertained: we 
only kno)j that they were there, and that they inhabited 
a certain quarter of the oity. t 

Obvagolatio. — This word Acquaints us ^ih the 
existence of a curious custom. If ojie man suspected 
that another had Something of his in his possession, 
yet had not pjoof to establish ^the case, he was per- 
mitted, after demanding the property on two successive 
days, to take witnesses 4> stand before tlie door of the 
person si^spectcd, and make whatever noise he pleased : 
he niiglit curse the master of the house to his heart’s 
content. Nor was tliis all ; for if tlki propert)^ were 
still denied, ^ho might, befora the conchiajpn of the 
third day, forcibly enter the house with his witnesses, 
and seek for what he wanted. — This tingfilar custom is 
sanctioned hy a law of the Twelve Tables. 

0«3uijjs, the eye , — If any^ine of the works of (Jod 
can be* said above the rest to display his wisijomi and 
l) 0 \ser, it is this ofgaif’, which, by its marvellous struc-* 
lure, unfolds the wisdom of the Creator, and leads tlie 
mind from the contemplation of the visij:)le to the know- 
ledge of the invi.«-ible. On this, too, depend many ot!ner 
works w*liich demand our aditiiration, more especially 
the variety of colour, the sombrcncss of shade, and, 
above alf,»the splendour of light.” * The eye w'as 
consulted in divination ; and, from its prptrusion or 
retirement, its size, rpqndness, colour, or ^motion, augurs 
pretended to discover, the future. •iVnd the ejtlids 
were equally enliste^J into the service of knavery : thus 
if the right eye protruded, it portends that your enemies 
will be subdued, and that long journeys are bejprtf you.. 
If the upper eyelid, it signihas near acquisition, or suc- 
cessful negotiation, and witri health : to the slave, the 
same sign denotes treachery ; to the widow, wanderings. 
If the lower eyelid protrude, it announ^iqs sorrow to the 
freeman, advantage to the slave, injury to the virgin, 
subjection to the widow. If the angle of the right eye 
trembled, it augurs sorrow tj a poor man, benefit to a 
Fho'iuS. j * 
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slave, danger to a virgin, dishonour td a ivridowy ^and 
the return of an abseOt enemy. If the left 
forebodes the coming a beloved guest, or that there 
iviH hk occasion for a journey. We need not contitiue 
the "fanciful and gl*ossly superstitious twaddle. ^ ^ 

In the morning there \vas an ablution of the eye frOip 
the matter accumalated during sleep. Gee AblutIo^^ ' 
The eyes of the dead weie closed by the nearest re- 
lative present. Thus husband^' closed the eyes of their 
wives : ' 

* 9 

** E|^o ncc lacr^tmas matris moritura videbo? 

^ Nec rnea qui digitisjumina^condat, crit? Ovio. 

Parents closed those of their children ; 

** Tacito tantiim petit oscida vultu, 

Invitatquc patris claodenda ad lumina dcitram. Lucan. 

• f ^ 

And, children those of their parents : “ Cum jem vis- 
jceribus rigorem cordiL jmminere^ esset locuta, filiarum 
manias ad supremum opprimendorum oculorum oflicit»»v> 

advocavit.” * Brother for brother : 

« • » 

** Lumina Cierulea jam jamque natantia morte, 

Lumina fraternas^jam subitura manus.” * 

* Albin. ad Liv. 

See Cadaver. ^ * 

The ancients, especially in affairs of love, swore by 
their eyes, as ^e most valuable treasure they possessed:, 

■* Etsi perqhe%uos fal&x jurarit ocellus.’* Tibul. • 

Quamve mihi vilcs isti videantur ocelli, 

^ Per qiios sjepe mihi crcdita*i)erfidia est. 

. ^ I{os tu jurabas, si quid luentita fuisscs, 

Ut tibi suppositis cxci^prent inanibus.” Prop. 

Not only by their own, but by the eyes of their mis- 
tresses t : 

At mihi comitem juraraif usque futurom, 

Per me, perque oculos, sidera nostra, tuefif.*’ Otxd. 

To scoop out the eyp& wi^ the finger, was as much the 

* • ValiTiui Mfx * f Petroniuli. 
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d£i«jndQ%dt flow of thd Kentuckian’ 

,, ^it^fo&Hn digilii^ supemi^ ofeulos. ** Hart. 

t^eyes of those j^demued ta 4^qth were bounA just 
hetoe the executidnt Anciently, iUs was done to ag- 
Ightyfitn the' fear ^f the victim ; ‘how^ in mercy, lest the 
ai|^t df the desceq^ding blow induce iSim to turn as^de 
the l]|ead, or to interposq the hands. The eyes were 
r^aMed ^s the windows of the mind, as the index of 
the heart, the witnesses of our vices and virtues ; 

' ^ Ilia meos somno lassos patcfecit ocellus 

’ Ore suo.’* pRo:*- 

“ At Acme leviter caput reflectens, 
f • Et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos ^ * 

lllo purpurco ore suavlata/' Catul. 

Officcosi, were the clientLS*’ (see the word), who 
every iRorning went to the house of the pctroTiiis, 
waited his leisure in the antechamber, and accompanied 
him when he rode out. This officium was never ^dis- 
pensed with ; as nothing ^ much gratified the pride pf 
the patron as a numerous train of dependents. 

Omkn,~ was good or evil, according to the state of 
mind by which it was interpreted ; and its si^ification 
depended ofl the intention of the person. — Thus, when 
Ulysses planned the destruction of Penelopo's suitors, 
he besopght from Jove, a double sign ; « the one was 
thunder ; the other, the prayer of a Jemale doraS^stic 
that they might ”.o more insult the royal dwelling by 
their dissipation. That very day all fell by his sword, 
or that of his son. 

Omens were drawn fmm jrny sign’ or token. Thus 
Tibullus : 

— — « Aves dant omnia dira." • * 

4^nd Petronius : ' ' ’ ♦ 

“ Fortior ominibus movit Mavortia signa.** 

By some, the art of diviniqg by x>ipens is attributed 
to Cei^ ; it is certain that the Pythagoreans were much 

VOL. II. 's'"- 
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• f 

addicted to this eupcratition* Pythbgorei non solum 
Yo^es deorum observant^ sed etiam horainuth^ qute vo« 

• cant omina, qu«e m^jorea nostri quia valere censebant^ 
idciroo omnibus rebus agendis^ quod bonum, felix, for- 
tunatum sit prfiDftibantur, rebusque, divinis^ quae publice 
derent^ ut faverent linguis imperabatur, inque feriis 
imperandis^ ut jurgiia et litibus abstinerent^ itemque in 
luittranda colonia ab eo qur earn deduceret, et cum im- 
perator^ censor populum lustr^ret^ bonis nominibus^ qui 
hostias ducerent^ eligebantur ; quod item in delectu 
consoles observant^ ut primus miles 'fiat bono nomine/'* 
Wlidcver needed counsel on any matter went into the 
temple, and in a whisper made known diis request to 
the god ; then stopping his ears^ he returned into the 
open air^ and after removing his hands^ he received as 
an omen the first voice which he heard. For good 
omens^ certain expressio^ns were in use, and converted 
toil, as Hoc bene sit ! bene .^eniat T* jF>t7 omens 
were deprecated ; or, if they happened, the gods were 
besought to turn aside the impending danger. Thus 
Cicero : O dii* immortales, avertite et detestamini qu«so 
hoc omen/’ t\nd Ovid ; 

c 

** pU* precor a nobis omen removetc sinistrum.*' 

Sometimes men had sufficient presence of mind to con. 
vert a bad into a good prognostic. Thus, when Ctesar* 
rt'vnbled in his disembarkation* on the Africanecoast;^ — 
the* worst of ‘all omen^ — he exclaimed, Teneo te, 
Africa ! ” And when the horse of Flaminius the con- 
sul,, about to measure his litrength with Hannibal, 
^tumblcid, he too treated the pretended omen as trifling. 
Superstitious as wese the'ancients on this subject, they 
appear to have tlmught, that the value of an omen de- 
pended less on the will of the gods than on the sense in 
which it was received by mortal^. 

Omens were believed to be present at the commence- 
ment of all human undertakings : 

• • 


♦'* Cicero. 
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Turn deus iifwinbens lijiCulO) quem totra gcrebat j 

Oin^a principiis, inquit, incsse sclent, 

• Ad priinaih voccm timidas advcrtitis aurcs, t 

Et visam primum consulit augar avem.” Ovid. • 

# 

Thus^ at an embarl^ation^ any thing was drawn into an 
omen. If any one of the crew^ for instance, on the 
left hand, happened to sneeze, ^he presage was bad; 
but good, if the sifeeze issued from any one on the right 
of the vessel. Yet sneezings from the right seem not 
to have been regarded as auspicious tokens, unless they 
succeeded some ofhcr unquestionable omen ; and, in 
this case, were considered as a confirmation. *lf a 
s^vallow alighted on the ship, thb presage wasVinfa^our. 
able. Who ever doubted that it portended the ruin of 
Hostilius Marecinus ? A similar one* caused Cleopatra 
to return home. Nor were omens disregarded in the 
disembafkation from a vessel.* *lt was usual to fix the 
attention on the htst^ost striking thing which *prc- 
sented itself, and judge of the event from its nature or* 
name. Thus, when Scipio, casting his eyes oii the 
nearest promontory, inquired its name/ and was tolik it 
was Pu(fher, he cried, Placet omen ; hue dirigite 
naves ! ” And when Pompey i^as told that ^ spacious 
and fair ^edifice, which he descried on the scft-coast, 
was called *Cano-5a«t7ca, he groaned deeply. 

% How diligently omens were sought previous to a 
battle, i« known to aity •schoolboy. See Auoub.* 
OBAr.uLuiii?~ The most poj^lar m5d^ of divin&tion 
was by consultiifg the oracle : in other cases, as the 
interpretation of things flepended on man alone, there 
might he mistake or deception ; in the present; as the* 
deity himself pronounced oifher in his own voice or 
that of a consecrated agent, there could he none. 
Oracles, indeed, were so revered, that nothing of itn- 
portance, whether in pViblic or private Kfe, was under- 

^ Sneezing, unfh>r any circumatances, ia considered among the Irish as 
ponentpua of evil, unless the omen be avertefl i>y the exclamation, God 
bless usl ** See Croker's *' Fairy LcgeAls and 'Iraditiuiis of the South of 
Ireland.** * • 
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taken without consulting theni« We ifill briefly advert 
to yie most celebrated. * , 

• 1« The oracle of Jupiter and Dodona was the most 
anciei^ in Greece. The origin of this oracle^ as related 
by the priestesses of the temple^, is amusing. Two 
black pigeons leaving Thebes in Egypt, one hastened 
into Lybia, the other into Epirus ; thcf former, employ- 
in^ the human voice, ordered the inhabitants to erect a 
temple in honour of JupitAr Ammon • the latter^ 
perching on the branch of an oak, recommended, in ^ 
very good Greek, that a temple should be erected in 
that ^ace to the*lionour of the same Jupiter. The fable 

) appelrs tsTbe well explained by Herodotus, who learned 
from the priests of Egypt that two priestesses were 
carried away from Thebes by the Phoenicians ; and that 
the one was sold into Lybia, the other into Greece. 
Their transformation into slaves is equally d^licable 
by {he *fact, that, in the ancie^ language of Epirus, 
*the same word signifies dove and old woman. The 
situa'tion of the temple was in a forest surrounded by 
marshes, and en the declivity of a hill. Hence the 
invocation in fiomer, as versified by Pope : , 

« O thou supreme ! iSgh throned all height above ! 
f) great Pelasgic, Dodonean Jove ! , 

Who 'midst surrounding frosts and vapours chill 
Preaidest on bleak Dodona’s vocal hill ! ’* , 

Tbiie priestesses in the temple^of Dodona were tjie 
authorised exPoflnders df the divine will^and this will 
they learned in different manneiE. • Sometimes they 
sought it in the neighbouring Torest, at the foot of the 

• prophetic oak ; and they appear to have divined from 
the murmuring or roarin^of its branches, according as 
the wind was gentle or boisterdUs. But it was the 
belief of the more stupid part of antiquity, that these 
oaks bad a humftn voice : hen«e\he vocal powers of the 
good ship Argo, which was built of oaks felled in this 
wood. Perhaps, however, some jade of a priestess i^as 
concealed in the diolllowed trunk of one tree among the 

* rest, and thence i^tteredT her responses. Sometimes they 



prophesied from«the bubUing spring which issued from 
the roots of the same oak ; at others they prognosticated 
from the brazen kettles ^hich ii^ere suspended round, 
the temple ; and which^ when vibrating, stru|;k one 
against another, so as to transmit the circular sound 
round the edifice. According to Aristotle^ there was 
l,.anQther way of <livining by soupd. # There were two 
columns near to lAie temple: on the top of one was a 
vessel of brass j on the other was the bronze figure of a 
• boy with si whip of brass in his right hand : the whip 
had thfte lashes; o*ne of which, when the wind blew, 
was sure to strike the vessel, so as to produce a aound 
more or less ckar according to the strength of»the Wind. 
And there was a fourth mode of divination, — that by 
lots drawn from an urn, — which re^uir^ no explan- 
ation. That the imposture of these jades and their 
accomplices flourished, may be* inferred from the re- 
verence "with whicl^ t^e responses were received, *and 
from the costly presents which adorned the temple and ' 
its precincts. 

2. The celebrated oracUof Apollo at Delphi is almost 
too well Jinown to require description. * Declining to 
notice the splendid monuments^which it contained, the 
precious gifts with which credulity had enriched it — 
sad inonuAents of human depravity — we may spare a 
vfew words for its pretended prophecies. — The oracle 
it^lf arose from a cave, from which exhalations 
said to arisej-that threw whoever stocftl \)ver it into a 
perfect frenzy ; amd^ during the continuance of the fit, 
communicated the power^f predicting the future. How 
the imposture originated, would be vain to inquire^: , 
suffice it to know, that a magflificent temple was erected 
on the spot ; that a whole army of ministers and do- 
mestics were connected with it; that altripos was plaoed 
over the mouth of thd pit ; and gn tt* the Fythia, a 
priestess of Apollo, received her inspiration. Why a 
weman was selected instead of a man, can only be ex- 
plained by supposing that she^as\Aore likely to become 
the dupe of the knaves about her, even mo!ie than their 
8 3 • • 
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• 

accomplice. They, no doubt, arranged the horrors of the 
cav^ ; instructing her to return such answ^s as ,cdr- 
•respond^ with the a()pearances she witnessed, and the 
sensations she felt. Before she sat on the tripos, she 
washed herself lA tlic Castalian foipltain Which bubblCd 
from the foot of Parnassus : she assumed a laurel crown ; 
sat in the fatal sfcat ;oshook the laurel* tree which grew 
be^de the tripos; and in sf short tinie began to foam at 
the mouth, to exhibit the molt distorted countenance, 
to appear perfectly mad. Then it was that she uttered 
her predictions— often very incoherent, always obscure 
— which were almost invariably put into Greek verse. 
The* matter was no doubt suggested by iome knave in 
the pit, embellished and altered by the attendant priests 
so as to suit their purpose : as they had always the task 
of arranging the words, in verse, we need not seek long 
for the mystery. By witiat means the PythAjjess was 
influentfed from below, must for wer elude curiosity : 
what we know is, that she W'as always loth to sit on the 
tripod ; that she was generally held there by the asso- 
chtting priests^ Vind that under* her tortures — for tortures 
they were — she sometimes died. Probably fhere was 
an exhalation which reiSdercd her dizzy and wild with 
pain : 'perhaps, also, as was reported, a ^^pent was 
maintained below, which was taught — and no creature 
is more docile — to join in the contrivance. The anxiety^ 
priestst' to impose on pubhe credulity v/ill s\jr- 
prisfe nobody^ who remembers that a gftt^-or, as it was 
called, an offering, was demanded *"^610 every one who 
consulted the oracle. '' 

« 3 . The cave of. TropKonlus, at Lebadea in Boeotia, 
illustrates in a strong de^e the imposture common to 
all these oracles.~Who was TroJ^honius ? One account 
says, an architect ; that, with his brother Agamedes, he 
built the temple'^ of Delphi ; and* that, when he solicited 
a recompence from Apollo, he and his brpther Were 
visited by death, — the greatest happiness that can bdfal 
man. Another, *thbt ha and his brother were secret 
freebooters ^ thaU they ‘constructed at Lebadea a cavern 
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to ^hich they* could retire with their treasures; and 
that Agamedes being caught in a snare laid for the 
pur{»ose^ Trophonius, to prevent disclosure, cut off nhe 
brother’s head, and was afterwafds lost in the cave/ 

* However this be; the cave became oi^ of the iidlbst ce- 
lebrated oracles of Grrcece; Trophonius being there wor- 
shipped under the name of Jupiter Trophonius. There 
seems to have beem a good understanding between Jthe 
knaves of Delphi and tigs cavern ; for, if Pausanias is 
to be cr^ited, the oracle at that place expressly en- 
joined ^he Boeotians to consult the oracle of Trophonius 
at Lebadea. Pausanias, who himself* con suited, Tro- 
phonius, givei us a graphic account of the pieparations 
and ceremonies on the occasion. * 

“ \Vhosoever*s exigencies oblige him to go* into the cave, 
must, in the first place, make his abode for some set time in 
the chap si of Good Genius andaOuod Fortune: during his 
stay heil he al>stains from liot baths, and employs himst;U’ in 
performing other sorfti OF atonement fbr« ptist oflcnccs ; fie is 
not u'holly debarred bathing, but then it must only be in the* 
river Uercynna, having a sufficient sustenance from the' leav- 
ings of the sacrifices. At bis g<)iog dowi> he sacrificetli^ to 
Trophonius and his sons, to Apollo, Saturn, Aid .Tujiiter (wfio 
hath the title of king), to Juno, ^eniocha, and Ceres, called 
Europa, reported to lie Trophonius’s nurse. There is a priest 
stands coi«^lting the bowels of every sacrifice, who, ifbcording 
to the victim’s aspects, prophesies whether the deity will give an 
% auspicious and satisfactory answer. The entraihs of all the 
sacrifice^ confer but littly towards the revealing of Troplio- 
luus’s aiiswejjy^tnli^ss a /am, whi^h they in a 
Agamedes, with syndication for success that night on which 
they descend, presents the same omens with the former ; on 
this depends the ratification of all the rest, and without it their 
former oblations are of none effect : if so be this ram (kith agree; 
w'ith the former, every one fordfwitli descends, backed witl^ic 
eagerness of good hopq^ ; and mils is the manner : immediately 
they go tliat night along with the priests the river Hercynna, 
wrhere they are anointed ^with oil, and washed by two citisfbns’ 
boys, aged about thirteen y%ars, wbom.they (Xill ‘Ep/ius, that is, 
Mercuries : these are they that are employed in washing who- 
eter hath^a myidto consult; neither arc they remiss in their 
duty, but, as much as can be expected from boys, carefUlIy per- 

* Abel's translation, quoted from Potter : it is quaiqjt, but faiUifUl. « 
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form all thin^ necessary. Havins been w^Aied| tbe^ are 

straightway conducted by the priests to the orack, but arc 
brought to the river’s rises, which are adjacent to one another : 
Aiere they must drink a dfose of the water of it, called Lethe, or 
Oblivi^, to deluge with oblivion all those things which so 
lately were the greatest part of their concerns. After that, they 
take the water of Mnemosyne, viz. Bdmembrance, to retain 
the remembrance of those tilings that shall be exhibited to them 
in their descent ; afbonget which is exposed a statue, adorned 
with such admirable carving, diat it is setVip by the people for 
Dadalus’s workmanship; whereupon they never exhibit it, 
unless to their descendants : to this, therefore, after v>me vene- 
rable obeisance, having muttered over a prayer or two, in a 
linen habit set off, with ribands, and wearing pantofles, agree- 
able with the fashion of the country, they approach the oracle, 
wliicfi is ^uated within a mountain near a gfove, the found- 
ation of which is built spherical-ways, of white stone, about the 
size in circuml ereifec of a very small threshing-floor, but in 
lieight scarce two cubits, supporting brazen obelisks, encom- 
passed round with ligamen*,^or brass, between whicl^there arc 
doors that guide their passage into the midst of the flocy*, where 
there is A sort of cave, not the pro<{ucU of rude nature, but 
'built with the nicest accuracy of mechanism and proportion. 
The figure of this workmanship is like an oven, its breadth 
diametrically (as ^igh as can be guessed) about nine cubits, its 
depth eight, or thereabouts ; for the guidance to which there 
are no stairs, wherefore it is required that all comers bring a 
narrow and«,light ladder with them, by w'hich when they arc 
come down to the bottom, there is a cave between tl^i roof and 
the pavement, being in breadth about two uiridafiai^ find in height 
not above one ; at the mouth of this, the descendant, having 
brought with him cakes dipped in honey, lies along on the ^ 
giMHU, and shoVes himself feet foremost into the cate; tlina 
he thrusts in Ins (nees, aiter which ihe rest^' his body is 
rolled along, by a force not unlike that *l>f Si great and rapid 
river, which overpowering a man<^by its vortex, tumbles him 
over Rea^ and ears. All that come within the approach of the 
or.\cle have not their answeis fevealed in the same way : some 
gather their resolves from outwSrd appearances, others byword 
of mouth ; they all^ return the same way back witli their feet 
forsmost. Among all that have descended, it was never known 
that any was losti^ except one of th^ hfeguard of Demetrius ; 
and besides, it is credible tlie reason proceeded from the neglect 
of the rituaUrin his descent, and his ill design; for he wept 
not out of necessity tocoipiult, but out of an avaricious humour, 
for the sacrilegious todveyanie back of the gold and silver 
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which was there *rel!g!ousV '• ^'hereupon it is said, 

that his caacase was thrown out some other way, and not at the 
enttance of the sacred shrines Among the various reports that 
ify abroad concerning this man, I have delivered to posterity 
the most remarkable. The priests, as soon as the consultant 
"is returned, place hiir^ on Mnemosyne's throne, w'hich is not 
very far from the shrine : here they inquire of him what he 
had seen or heard: which when he hath related, they deliver 
him to others, who appointed for that office) carry him, stu- 
pefied with amazement, and forgetful of himself and tliose diout 
him, to the chapel of Good Genius and Good Fortune, w'hcre 
he had tfiade his former stay at his going down : here, after 
some time, he is restored to his former senses, and the cheerful- 
ness of his visage returns again. What l«here relate was not 
received at sccjpnd hand, but either as by ocular demonstration 
1 have perceived in others, or what 1 have proved true by 
my own experience ; for all consultants are obliged to hang up, 
engraved on a tablet, what they have scen'or heard." 

Plut|^ch has a singular stor3t on the subject, too cu- 
rious tv be omitted.* 

** Timarchus being a'*youth of liberah education, and just 
initiated in the rudiments of philosophy, was greatly desirous 
of knowing the nature and efficacy of Socrates's Demon : where- 
fore, communicating his prcjcct to no mortitl body but me md 
Cebes, qfter the performance of all the ritdals requisite for 
consultation, he descended Trophjnius’s cave ; w'herc having 
staid two nights and one day, his return was w'hoily despaired 
of, insoml ch that his friends bewailed him as deaii : in the 
morning he came up very brisk, and in the first place paid 
some venerable acknowl^gments to the god; after that, 
hpving escaped the staring rout, he laid open to us a projierious 
relation of had seen or hcord to tkisipurpose. 'Jn nis 

descent he W'as with a caligiiious mist; upon which lie 
prayed, lying prostrate for^a long time ; and not having sense 
enough to know whether he was awake or in a dream, he sur- 
mises that lie received a blow on his hcad> with such*'an cc^o-* 
ing violence as dissevered thn Sutures of his skull, through 
which his soul migrated>; and being disunited from the body, and 
mixed with bright and refined air, with a s.:cming contentnu^nt, 
began to breathe for a lcng*lime, and bein^ dilated like a full 
sail, was wider than before^ After this, halting heard a small 
noise whistling in his ears, a delightsome sound, lie looked up, 
iKit saw not a . spot of earth, only islands reflecting a glimmer- 
ing flame, interchangeably receiving Hliffe/ent colours, accord- 

VfranBlated b'^ th^ tame hand. 
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ing ta the difTerent degrees of lig^t. The^ieemed to be of 
dn infinitd number, and of a stupendous size, not ^hearing an 
equoi parity betwixt one another this, though they were*'aU 
alike, viz. globular. It may be conjectured that the circumro- 
tation o^these moved the aether, which occasioned that whistling, 
the gentle pleasantness of which bore an adef|uate agreement 
with tlieir well-timed motion. Between these there was a sea 
or lake, wliich spread out a surface glittering with many co- 
lours intermixed with an^zure ^ some of the islands floated on 
its siream, by which they were driven on the other side of the 
torrent ; many otlicrs were carried ^ and fro, so that they were 
well nigh sunk. This sea, for the most part, was very shallow 
and fordable, except towards the south, Where it was ofh great 
depth it very often ebbed and flowed, but not with a liigh 
tide. , SoTn(Kpart of it had p natural sea colour, untainted with 
i any other, & miry and muddy as any lake. Tlie rapidness of 
the torrent carried hack those islands from whence they had 
grounded, and situating them in the same place as at first, or 
bringing them about with a circumference ; but in the gentle 
turning of them, the watA'^makes one rising roll betwixt 
thesc^the sea seemed to bend in\^’ards about (as neA* as he 
could guess) eight parts of the wltblo This' sea had two 
'mouths, which were inlets to boisterous rivers, casting out 
flery foam, the flaming brightness of which covered the best 
pail of its naturaU^iizure. lie w^s very much pleased at this 
sJgnt, until he loldkcd down and saw an immense hiatus, rc- 
cemliliiig a hollow sphere, an amazing and dreahful pro- 
fundity. 'It had darkness to a miracle ; not still, but thickened 
and c^itiited. Here he was seized witJi no small flight by the 
astonishing hubbubs and noises of all kinds that seemed to 
arise out of Ihis hollow from an unfathomable bottom, viz. he 
heard an infinity of yells and howljngs of beasts, cries and 
bdwiipj^s of chil^rc^i, confuted with the gro ans a nd outrages 
of men and women.” 

%■ 

Here a voice fell on the ^arss)f Timarchus, ivhich he 
jhad courage to answer^ and from which he derived 
much information rUating ^ the invisible world. The 
conversation which followed between him and the in- 
visible being, the priestess of .the place, is curious, liut 
of too philosophy a nature foi^a^work like the present. 
It explains the generation of souls ; their different 
changes anil migrations, according as t^iey have a#, 
quired habits of vjjtuf^or cf vice in this state of being ; 
u and their pr^paratiou foD a new course of existence. 
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So much for*oracle». • Many more there were, sacred 

to ,Jove \nd Apollo ; but the three we have noticed 
will suffice to give the jbvenile /eader an idea of th|r 
subject. 

Orabiu31j a pocjeet handkerchief. ~^Thi9 was origin- 
ally used for a different purpose than wiping the nose, 
— to wave in the hand as a to^en %f approbation to- 
wards actors in tfie theatre? It was introduced by the 
emperor Aurclian : l^isuni primuni/' says Vespasius, 
donas^ oraria populo Romano^ quibus uteretur po- 
piilus ad favorem.^* Hence the expression, uti orario 
ad favorem/* so common in the writeVs of the period. 
At length thh senators, and thftse who had kusintss at , 
court, began to employ the oraria in its present use ; 
but ages elapsed before that use becafiae Summon to the 
people. The ulceve was the instrument etnungendi ; as, 
indee(|j*it had always been Ijefore the introduction of 
this luxury. » ^ • • 

Orchestra. See Theatruai. ‘ • 

OscuLUAf, a kMs , — But haeium and suaviam had the 
same meaning. Was there a difference in the app]|ica- 
tion of«the word ? According to Servms, osculum im- 
plied a kiss of duty, and was f;iven by a nv)ther to her 
child ; one of affection, and was pakl by the 

husband to the wife ; suarAum, one of lust, and was 
given to a mistress ; and in this sense we find the de- 
finition in a comnifentary on Terence# Oscu^ qjfi- 
ciorum sufltJIJasia pildicoruifi aifectiSnfim, suavia libi- 
dinum.” Tliere*mfiy be some justice in the distinction ; 
but certainly it was often disregarded even bj good 
writers, who appear to use the wo.rds indifferently.—^ 
Jaccre oscula^ to kiss the hind, was the most respectful 
form of salutation : thus the pagans honoured the statues 
of their gods, the images of their emperors. In# the 
circus, the charioteers saluted the spectators by kissing 
the whip. * Soldiers kissed the hand of tjieir general, 
^aves that «f their masters, freedmen that of their 
patron ; and this Wis the prdinifry*form of salutation 
from inferiors. &sses were* impressed •on the eyes,* 
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the forehead^ the cheeliSj the c mouthy head^ the 
shoulders, the neck, the breast, the knees, the feet ; and 
were given on various^occasiotfs ; on the departure and 
return of relatives and friends ; in token of joy at a 
banque? ; during the ceremonies of religion, especially 
at the altar and the statues of the go^s. There was one 
form of kissing, i^st i^gentioned by Plautus, extraordi- 
nary^ enough. In or beforathe act, V)ne took hold of 
the other’s ears, — an ear in eacli hand. The cause of 
this is hidden : perhaps it was meant to imply that as 
knowledge enters chiefly by the ears,— for where there 
are no books, nd ability or opportunity to read, it is 
^the only ei^try, — and is*the most enduring of acquire- 
ments, so ought the love, of which such a kiss was the 
sign, to be en^urihg also ; it should penetrate to the 
very recesses of the soul. 

OsTiARiUM, a tax on *diuors. 

OsTRBA, an oyster , — This luxiyry^was well known to 
die Romans, and was served at the commencement of 
a repast. The largest and best were caught on the 
sho|res of the Lu'*rine. 


P^AN, a'Gong of joy invented in honour of Apollo.— 
lo Ptean ! was^subscquently the , triumphal cry qn an^ 
public festivity.i In the circus or amplTi^'’’itre it was 
addressed to Mars before and after the combat ; in the 
former case it besought success^, in the latter it indi- 
cated 1x)th triumph and gratitude. 

Taoanalia, festivals hek} in each village and canton 
in honour of the local tutelary divinities. — They were 
instituted by Serfius Tullius, who commanded every 
living inhabitant ef each pagus /ohissemble on a certain 
day each year, and offer public sacrifices. Hence the 
meaning of {he word ; for paganua signified the rustic 
inhabitant of a pagusk * T^e object of Servius was as 
.much politic^ as religious* As ev^ man, woman^ 
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and child wal' tsompelled to bring a small coin^ — that 
coin varying with the age and sex of the hearer, — he^was 
annually acquainted witlf the strqpgth of each district^ 
and consequently with that of the kingdom. ^ 
Palatium, residence of the sovereign, so called after 
Augustus had iixecf his on the Mount Palatinus. 

Pales, the tutelary goddess shepherds, to whom 
sacrifices called Palilia were offered on the 19th of 
April. On this day tha shepherds purified their flocks 
hy makisg them pass round a great fire made of laurel, 
pine, &nd olive branches sprinkled with sulphur. An 
offering of milk, wine, and millet waS then pla6;d on 
the altar of the goddess, who ^as prayed ti hlesik the 
earth with fertility, the flocks with fecundity ; and to 
preserve both from injury by storm of* frfist, by parch- 
ing heat or deluging rain. As on the same day Romu- 
lus was4)elieved to have laid tlie foundation of the city, 
there if as another |e8^val of more solemnity, an t^hicli 
the people of that capital purified thehiselves. * 

Palla, a kind of long cloak which was cast over the 
stola of women. Horaca: • • 

d* Ad talus stola (leniissa,^circumdata palla.*' 

In like manner die Pallium was the outer cloak of the 
men , — jlhllium extrutsccus habitus. This garment 
^ was of Grecian origin, and was introduced *into Rome 
under .^ugustus. • , * ^ ^ 

VxiMAjJhc ^lm, was the symbol of rictory. Hence 
conquerors were •fiist crowned with it; then the suc- 
cessful in the public g&raes ; next writers, especially 
poets. • ^ . 

Palm us, the palm of th%*hand, a measure in gfteat 
use among the ancients. — There were two palms, — the 
greater and the less, — the former consisting of seven 
inches and a half, the* letter of four Md a half ; both 
therefore, constituting a foot. 

• Panis, br^d , — Greece had no bakers, and the duty 
of making bread devolved jon ^onuhen. Thus in the 
palace of king Alcinous, fifty women wore thus era- 
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ployed. In Rome, the same dfi^ty fell to ^die mothers of 
families until a. v. c. 580^ when public bj^cers first 
appeared in Rome. Under Trajan they were formed 
into a corporate boily, goTerned by 4ws which pre- 
vented 'them froii oppressing the public by arbitrary 
prices. — From the time of Aurdiati^ bread instead of 
com was often distributed to the poor.„ It was called 
Pams Civilis, r ♦> 

Papyiuts^ paper, — This teim is derived from the 
Egyptian papyrus, a reed now growing there, apd called 
herd. To make the paper, they cut off the two ex- 
tremities of the l^talk ; slit it lengthwise ; peeled off the 
, several skftis or barks ; « stretched them qut ; removed 
the irregularities ; covered the leaves with the troubled 
waters of the^Nilfe, instead of a paste, placed a second 
leaf transversely on the first ; put several of these to- 
gether in a press ; dried' them ; at last beat thg^m with 
a radUet,*pand polished them by a tooth or shell.* If it 
*was to last long they rubbed it with 611 of cedar. Denon 
says, that in moistening a roll of Egyptian papyrus, in 
order to unfold (it, he experienced an odour so strong 
and penetrating, although pleasant, that he was obliged 
to open file windows in order not to be inco'inmoded 
with it.^ ' Astle, who more amply details Pliny's pro- 
cess of manufacturing the papyrus, says that«^lhis paper 
was of various kinds ; the imperial and largest, used by 
fi^ g^eat men for letters ; the Liyi^n (from compliment ' 
to Livia), twelve inches «ach leaf ; the-aacj^dotal, nihe 
inches ; besides inferior sorts. Isi^oce says, that the 
first kind was of the two inmost skins of the papyrus, 
the Livian of the next two, the sacerdotal of the third 
ti^. The Claudian paper,, invented under that em- 
peror, had one leaf imperial, thegother Livian, which, 
without losing itis whiteness, thus acquired substance 
sufficient to prevent the ink Ijotting through, as hap- 
pened in the imperial or Augustan, on that account 
reserved for letters. Besides these, there were the Fe- 
nian, AmphitheatHc> vhe Sactic, the Teniotic, and the 
^ Emporetic (ifor goods), •each diminishing from ten to 
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SIX inches ip- breathy l^psides the difference of manu- 
faeture. (iMabillon contends, that the papyrus was in 
us^in the elevendi century ; but Eustatliius proves *that 
die manufacture of it was on the decline in the third. 

In the early middle ages, after the gapyrus was out of 
vogue, the cotton ]faper was used, so far as it was not 
superseded by parchment. The vaijous kinds of an- 
cient paper are those of cotton, made in the East {charta 
bombycina) of barks of^rees, but not of rags, tlie era 
of which invention is in dispute. The abbe' L’ Andres 
seems* to give tht! best account. The Chinese and 
Asiatic orientals made silk paper, the use of <which 
passed in 6*52 into Persia, and<*in 706 to M^ca. * The ^ 
Arabians substituted cotton, which passed into Africa 
and ^ain, where flax being grownf liifbn rags were 
substituted instead of cotton, because the latter was only 
to be obtained by importation! ''From hence linen paper 
passed ^nto France about 1270, thence into Germany 
about 1312, and tro'Sa Germany to England in 1320 
or 1324.* 

Par IMPAR LvnKRE,^ the game of odd and evyn^ 
which has descended to our own times.* — One of the 
parties lield in his closed hand% number of^nuts, dice, 
pebbles, or pieces of money, and demanded whether the 
other chofb odd or even. If tlie latter guessed right, 
he had all that the hand contained : if wrong, he paid 
* the same number of pieces from his owi^ store : ~ '^.Si 
qui rogatq^ esy numerum divinavit, 4u«ratur id tl^od 
erat in manu: si ^borraverit, tantumdemde suo cxsolvit.'* 
Augustus condescended to play at this childish game. 

PATnicii, Patricians^ the descendants of /he old. 
Quirites, whom llomulus quitted into his senate, and 
who constituted the class from which senators continued 
to be chosen, until, by a constituticti of the empire, 
eqnites were admitted *tcv the dignity.* .For their cha- 
racter and privileges, however, recourse must be had to 
th^ histories pf Rome. 

Patronus, a patron, — See *(#lwjns. — When the . 
^ * From Fosbrooke's Encyclopedia of Ahtiqulties, voL k pp. iS7, 4S& « 
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relation 'between patron and^cUent cevfied^ or at least 
wh^n it became so feeble as to be useless^ the client^ 
having no longer a pt^tron to plead for him, to protect 
his interests in a court of justice, naturally selected the 
aid of the most eloquent and able of his fellow citizens. 
Hence the origin of advocates, or counsellors, a curse to 
every country. Thes| pests soon required so much for 
their services, that laws were made* to restrain their 
rapacity ; but as the chief slFjdy of their lives was 
how to evade the law, they had little difficulty, in evad- 
ing the penalties of this. Juvenal ‘draws a goVid de- 
scription of the*Scarletts and Sugdens of his day. In 
Greele, ea^h party in a %uit did what natrre and reason 
alike indicate — he pleaded for himself ; and when at 
length the iScusVs were admitted into the tribunals, 
wise regulations were made to circumscribe their ra- 
pacity, and — what was eqfually useful — to prewmt their 
verbiages from influencing the judges. The salliry was 
•first a drachma, but was subsequently reduced to three 
ohoH, for each cause. * They were forbidden all 
ejpfirdia, perorations, and rhetprical figures ; were com- 
pelled to state Ihe fact with all possible clearness and 
brevity ;,qnd were only allowed for a speech *as much 
time as 'was necessary* for the escape of the twclftli part 
of the water in the clepsydra (see the wdrcl). The 
Greeks wCVe in this respect wise. Well would it be, if, 
i^ a ^reforming age like the present, somebqdy had 
common sense*eAough toP'imitate- their wisdom. *' 
Pauperbs, the poor, tfte nccessitoKSs^ln Greece, the 
poor, or those who were unable to work, were relieved 
-by the estate, by the ministers of religion, by private 
biftinty. At Athens, each^ceived two oholi a day from 
the public treasury ; in addition, each had always some 
portion of the Victims sacrificed either on public or 
private occasions; and in sojn^ sacrifices, bread and 
other provi^sions were always distributed to*the indigent. 
In Home, they were assembled on every public festival, 

* 'lliG cfrarAma was i5x)ut nincn^ncc English; thrceo6o/t — there were 
six to af/rocAffw — fourpcnce liftlipcnny. 
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III 4^ a^i^v, , 

%|i;i4iltwMi4a WfH «B«(ni»Uk Tiifr eoiAliMt 

avidWMftia » C0|tii«f justly, II<^ 4ept ili^pigi>^< 
ivitaewQ^ ta % Wsflimieiit^ b^nofutte pav««i;y wat 

hi>fi}n6ty-tUjtia oft$es out of a lAtn4;red ibo. 
b^f 1 W 18 of warping Amir, fiinctmy^ 

" iGi?e me/ sayt injqpired writ^^ ^ neither poyat^ 
nor riohos/'' iWf« ^yerty is no evil | btft a]l ^ 
pa]|;i 9 n«e proves, that 'in general it is* tosacMUa^*wfth 
want of principle^ The man who does ;dDt strive to 
escape it, is fit only for the gallows. 

Pacui^TVs, robbery qf the y^io, mqiMy^ a crime of 
frequenWrecurrence in Rome. In modiam time^ iu is 
of course unknown. * Tfid origin of the* word is curious. . 
Anciently^ before the introduction of money, all judicial 
fines were in cattle: each crime, or qpnviction, wif 
visited with the mulct of a certain numl^ of oxen and 
sheeps according to its coroparatwe enormity. He who 
stole these animals was a peculator, from ^jkque, a 
herd. *• 

PaouLiuM, the property which any slave oi depend- ' 
^mt — and in Rome tj^e^son was a slave — might earn, 
or*otherwis^ acquire, wi/hout the succour of bis m^^r.* 
Thus, when a sl^vi^had wrought for hi^a master a cer- 
tain defined number of hours daily, he might, if he 
pleased, work longer for a stipulated remuneration*; ind 
with that master's consent he ^ght Work for any pe»** 
89SEL The profits of hi^industry constituted his peculium, 
ayfr which bis master had no control, «and with whic]^ 
l|n might purchase his freedom. • , 

tPiSNATEs, houeehM gaSs (see Lares, Larv^),— so 
Ci^i^ beq/mae they were placed in the mdkt inward 
recesses of the house. For the saiqe (eason, too, they 
were called Penetrates, and their chapels penetralia, 
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These household gods were* generally ofhe souls of de- 
parted ancestors and kinsmen. They were j^orshipped 
laying before them a small portion of each '^sh 
at table. The Fmehalia were sacred : they were filled 
with images; and^ for security, other treasures were 
often deposited there. Tkere werd also pulUc Penates; 
•—such were those which pius i^aieas/' — a great 
rogue, however, — brought with him from Troy to 
Italy. ^ 

Peroamenum, — so called because it came 

from Pergamus, — The use of parchment was known long 
before the tim^of HerodotuSr Before the preparation 
of i^he i^ins of animats, papyrus, or tjiblets smeared 
with Vax, were used : they were, indeed, used long after- 
wards ; forvskins were too dear for common purposes. 
After skins were adopted, they were rolled up before 
they could be sealed r hence the word volumm, from 
cohere., to roll. And as the scribe wrote to the very 
bottom of the parchment — to^the very place where 
the cord used for the folding was fastened, — we may 
^count for thp expression,^ Opzitf ad, umlnlicum per- 
ductum, 

Persona, a mask, adopted by the actors on the stage. 
They .varied so as *to represent different personages. 
Hence the same actor might, by assumiitj^' different 
per«once,( or masks, act as many parts as he pleased. 
There were masks for tragedy,, (;pmedy, and satire, no' 
les^*than for dif^rent parsonages of th^drajna. 

Pes, a foot, consisted of sixteen, fingers’ breadth, or 
of twelve thumbs' breadth. « 

Ph^rvb, a lighthouse, — so called because the first 
designed for the guidanca>pf vessels was erected on the 
isle of Pharus. , 

„ PiLA, a smalk human figure in wood, offered to the 
Lares or domestic gods. If, Macrobius assures us, 
infant children were anciently sacrificed ZHis Laribus, 
we may applaud the humanity, because^ we ptiay pity 
the superstition, wllich substituted inanimate figures for 
living victipas* This sa&tary change is said to have 
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been effected by "Brutus ‘after the expulsion of the 
king% • . 

PisoATUs, the ea^ercise of fishing, for which the • 
, Romans in particular had great affection^ especially as 
no table was well furiiished which had no fish. — Every 
country house of any magnitude had its fish-pond ; 
and whft*e the hotise was situated jiear the sea^ a canal 
of salt water was brought to tRe pond. At what peridd 
fish began to be used as aft article of food^ is impossible 
to be ascertained. No mention of it is to be found in 
the heroic times. It is, however, certain that it was 
used in Greece at a very early period. In Rgme, the 
employment of*fishing occupied an immense niftnber* of 
hands : , ^ 

, “ Atquc ita defecit nostrum mare dum gula ssvit, 
lictibus assiduis.'* • 

And the«amc poet (Juvenal) condemns the rashyess^f 
the fishermen, who, fo Ihtisfy the gluttony of the rich, 
ventured into the most dangerous seas. 

“ Contemnunt mediam tl^eraria lina Cl^rybdim.*' ^ 
pLEBTiy, the third class of Roman citi/ens, compre- 
hending all who were not PatrfcAi or Equitgs^ — For 
their rightg, privileges, &c., see the*first volume cpf the 
History of Rome, Cab. Cyc. 

^ Prajco, a public crier, was employed on Innume- 
rabje occasions by the Remans. — At auctions, he‘ J^ro-^ 
claimed the «omnfi)dity selling, i^ith the aiftount of idle 
last offer : in the iSoihitia, he called on the people to 
vote, and declared on whaf magistrates the majority^of 
suffrages had fallen ; he invited to funerals by a certain^ 
formula of words ; he summafled the parties in a suit 
to attend the court of justice, and called on them in 
their order ; he proclaimed silence during the ceremo« 
nies of religion ; he notifted every now Iftw ; he read in 
the senate the letters addressed to that body ^ •and be 
. wa» often the bearer of messages — especially of hostile 
messages — from one person to^anofiier.* 

pRASBA, booty obtained in warf was generally divided 
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into three parts : one was for. the wagi^s of the soldier, 
the second for his reward above the arrears due to him, 
tlie third was for Uie public treasury.— Whether the 
general and the superior officers had for tlieir shares 
more^than the qpmmon soldier, may be doubted. They * 
had to learn the modem art of distribution, which 

•wards the pritjp money ill the proportion of fi» thou. 

sand to one, according to <:he comparative rank of the 
soldier. i 

Pb.«ff.ctura. — T he nature, dignity, and functions 
of this high officer must be soughf in the histbries of 
Ror.ie. • ^ 

pR.£c^r8TAT0R, owc ‘ who tastes heforckand. — There 
was anciently one at the tableof every prince ; he tasted 
of every di^ij arid every cup, to secure the life of his 
master against poison. 

pRjiiiRR, literally, go before. — It generally sig- 
nified «she formula of words dictated by the priest on 
certain solemn occasions, and repeated by him who 
took the oath, vow, or engagement. 

PRiENOMEN.< See N0MEI5. 

PRiETOR.— For the origin and dignity of tWs officer, 
see the Roman historiaKis. 

Frandium. See'CffiNA. 

pRKOES, prayers, whether public or prlVate. — The 
Romans prayed standing with covered heads and faces,^ 
that their atte^ition might not be distracted by surrouiid- 
ing, objects. <The priest read the prayers, and was fol- 
lowed by all present. They gen&TaUy turned towards 
the East ; • often kissed the alCar, embraced the knees of 
the statues, and raised the right hand to the mouth, 
(fee Adoratio.) The G/eeks prayed standing or sit- 
ting. Before entering the templo, they purified them, 
selves by lustral 'Water : it was common water, in which 
a burning torch from the aJtAr had been quenched* 
This water stood in a large vase at the entrance, just 
like the holy water of the Roman Catholics, and^in 
it each person dipped^ his hands. 

PRiMiTij|i, the first fruits of any production of the 
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earthy which wtfhe uniforgAy offered to the gods. — 
The custoi^was universal : — Ac ne degustabant quidem 
mvaS frugeSy et vina, antequam aacerdotes Primitiaa /!* 
bassent. * ' 

* Proconsul. — For the dignity of this officer^ s^ the 

Roman history. * 

PnomoiUM, any prodigy, or prognostication drawn 
by the augurs fromsiiatural phenomena. — See Auour^ 
Proscribkre, to prosm^he, was used in relation both 
persons aipl things. — In the former case^ the name of 
the perfon condemned to death was written on tablets^ 
with a reward offered for his head^ and* the advertise, 
ment was suspended at the corners of streettj anil in 
the most jmblic places. In the latter case^ tlm goods of 
an insolvent debtor were proscribed, — * that is, tablets 
of the articles, with the price expected for each, were 
suspendeil in a public place, a4id the crier invited by a 
certain tbrinula all persons to walk in and buy^' • 
pRovocATio, an \pfml, was permkted in a great , 
majority of cases from the sentence of any magistrate.— - 
Originally, at the rnoment*^entence was pronounced, the 
party aggrieved was to exclaim, I appeal ! ” next the 
privilege was extended (otwo da)*! ; subsequently, to ten. 
Appeals were sanctioned under the ancient kibgi^ until 
the reign Vf Tarquin the Proud ; and, after his expul- 
sion, they were restored. There was, however, no 
‘appeal from the decision^ of the Centum virs, because, as 
they were ghoseiNfrorn all the tribes, they*were regSrdefl 
as the represen tafias of the whole people, in whom 
resided the majesty of laW. , 

Publican I, publicans, a general name applicable tt> all 
who collected and farmed tlip public revenues, — Tl^py 
were not persons of Jow birth : on the contrary, they 
were generally of equestrian families t and they were 
not poor ; for they ha^ always to giv; security that 
they would •punctually pay the amount which th^ 
ofiered for th^ revenues of any particular di^rict. 

PuLvis, — When a corpse , was buried, tht 
nearest relations threw on it *a handM of dpst or earh. 

T 3 • . 
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The ceremony was one of* religion^ he who neg- 
lected it was compelled to 'make a sacrifige to Ceres. 
The custom was derived frojn the Greeks^ among whom 
the Athenians had a law to enforce it. Often the 
Corpee was thus covered by degrees ; and the duty of' 
throwing from bne to three handfuls of earth upon it 
was rendered obligatory on every passenger. From a 
scholia'st on Sophocks^ wj learn th^t he who passed by 
a*corpse unburied — viz. one pot fully buried — and did 
not cast earth upon it^ was to be held accursed. 

Q. 

r * ** (t 

QrAfiRAGESiMA^ the tax of a fortieth^ payable on 
the importation of merchandise to the farmers of the 
republic. 

Quadrioje, a carl' age drawn by four Ijprses, the 
invention of which, like the Bigfe (see the >.;ord), is 
ascribed to EricMkonimt ; but^ these chariots were in 
use before the time of that hero — if, indeed, he ever 
existed. Little is to be said about them beyond this — 
Uiat they were clumsy, anh that the horses were all 
four abreast, instead of being yoked two by o. 

Qit^svtores, Qu^stores. — The functions and dig- 
nity of these officers must be sought in thf? history of 
Rome. 

Quxritabe, to invoke the succour of the Quirites oi 
• Ron.ans, to fittest their faith :\ii,uintare dicifnr is k/m 
Qtiiritium fidem clamors imploret. ^he ftomans prt 
hably derived their name of Quirites, either from their 
junction with the CvrUe, whose country they inherited, 
j3r from their warlike character — Quiris being the 
iS^hinian name for the dpear. If, however, the latter 
were the case,^ the word must in after ages have 
degenerated greatly from its i,original meaning ; for 
Quirites was" the *most odidus appellatipn a Roman 
toldier cbuld receive. It seemed to imply that he was 
fitter for the quiet l|fe of the city than for the labours 
of the campaign.^ * '• 
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AECITAREj to read in a hud 4oice , — Before pub- 
lishing his work^ an author was careful to read itf or at 
least certain portiofts of it^ to his *friends^ that he 
might profit by their criticisms. The more celebrated 
mthors read in the CapitqJ, or*in tfie palace of the 
emperor, — not merely ^o friends^ but to every one 
who chosf or who was permitted to be present. Asinius 
Pollio^is said to hapve been the first who thus publicly 
recited his works: ^^Pollio AsiniuSjV says Sepeca^ 
primus onu^ium Homanonim^ advocatis hominij^us^ 
scripts sua recitavit.'* The houses of rich *inen who 
loved and patronised letters were often chosen by the 
author ; and the public baths were similarly honouredj 
because Ahere was a greater ccgiCourse of hearers. 

REbti’us, ravcntie . — The enumeration and ailtoui^ of 
the various sources *of Revenue belongs *to civil history. 

Rglegatio, a species of exile less severe than the 
Aqtrre et Igim interdietjp (see the ijords). In the 
latter casc^ the banished man lost his civil rights ; In 
the forihcr, he retained them^aand often the whole of 
his property — being only compelled to retireTdr a given 
period tSoa certain island, or beyond the bounds of a 
certain province. • 

* Rostrum, a plati^rm elevated in the forum, from 
iShich th|i people were harangued. •It derivftl its 
singular naine,-rt^e beak of a ship, — from the fact 
that it was adorned with the naval spoils ^taken from 
the Antiati by the Romans. ^ • 

Rota, the wheel . — This uunishm'ent was knowi^<o 
the (ireeks, but it differed from that inflicted during 
the middle ages in some Continental aities. The ancient 
Greeks merely fasteifed the malefactor to the wheel, 
and turned dt with rapidity until hV died. however, 
ijie death jvas a slow, it was a cruel One, — more 
oruel than when his limbs were bi;pkcn by the execu« 
tioner. • , 
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Rupies Tarfeia^ the Tatpeian from which 

dfhiainals 'were precipitated, — - a punishmentcmore hor- 
tiUe than the preceding. Hear the description of * this 
' Todk by Seneca: "Stat moles abscisa in profundnm, 
^ceqottitibus exasperatis saxis, qus ant elidant corpus, 
de integro '^gr&vius impellantS inhorrent scopulis 
enascendbus latera, et immensss altitudinis tristis as- 
pectUB ; electus ^potisl^imuEi locus, ne damnati ssepius 
dejiciantur.” To this horribl^' death were condemned, 
by the Twelve Tables, slaves convicted of theft, and 
free.born Romans proved guilty of high treasoii ; but 
it wfts abolished by the Lex Portia and Valeria. 


a c 

SACEiiLUM (diminutive of Sac^^um), a little chapel or 
temple, which had walls but no roof. — Sacellariicuntur 
loc(\ Diie sacrata, sine tecto, 

Sacra MENTUM, has two signifi\!atrons. — By the one, it 
denotes the money deposited in the hands of tlie pontift* 
by the two pleaders of a suit, which could not be re- 
covered by the loser, but was appropriated to the trea- 
sury of the temples to defray the expenses of sacrifices, 
&c. Irr the latter ease, it is the oath taken by the 
Roman soldier, of fidelity to his general, l£s colours, 
his country ; to die, if need were, for the republic ; 
never to leave his post without permission. As he took 
the Oath, he i;aiced his Tight hand, ami th^ thumb of 
that 'hand. , r 

Sachificere, to sacrifice. — ^he persons who offered 
sacrifices were to approach the altar chaste and pure ; 

' that is, according 'to the .most rational interpretation, 
during a suspension of the iebitumtconjugale in married 
persons : and, in single ones, after the lapse of a sufficient 
time from the copula camalis, ^ Deos caste adennto,*’ 
says a law of the Twelve Tables. On many points, how- 
ever, the obligation to chastity was perpetual. Purity 
'ivas obtained by certain rites, which were believed to 
^ have some secret virW, fur cleansing the heart, but 
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ivhich; in 'fact^«irere pueiUe observances, tlie ^priest 
was clad pi white ; and on his brow he wore a chaplet 
made from the tree sacred to the divinity he was aboitt 
to propitiate. But when the sacriflbe was votive— -when * 
a great blessing was to be obtained^ or a calamity to be 
averted —there wastio chaplet; the hafi: was disheTdled. 

The ceremony ppened with vows and prayers: the 
victim was then brought; ^en€e wd^s proclaimed^ by 
the herald ; the idler^ or the impious were driven • 
from the^tcmple ; the c&e was thrown on the victim ; 
wine was broughtf and tasted both by the priest and 
by all present ; the rest^ poured betwoen the horps of 
the victim, igas called a libatign.* The fire® was jiow 
lighted ; the incense was burned ; the inferibr priests, • 
half naked, brought forward the victim^ one, called 
Cultariusy struck it with a hatchet, and then cut its 
tliroat ; ^he blood was reccivgck into vases, and poured 
on the* altar ; the carcase was laid on the cofl^secr|Lted 
tabic, and was eithCr Wholly burnt as an offering to the^ 
gods, or a portion only was consumed, while the rest 
was roasted and eaten by the attendants. The eating, 

.as we may easily suppose, was, to the gieat bulk of die 
spectators, the most agreeably part of the ceremony. 
When this was finished, the sacrificers washed their 
hands, ifpeated some prayers, and made new libations, 
and the fbrmula Licet or Extemplo dismissed the spec. 

• tators. ^ 

• The*modes of sacrifice wer^, like its ^bjects, cffidleflS. 
On this subject^ t^je curious reader may consult rt)tter 
and Adams. • 

Saoum, a garment of wool, fastened in front*with 
buckles. — It was worn only in war, or during a c||m-' 
paign : hence the fpoverb^, Ad saga ire, to depart for 
the war ; and Redire ad togas, to return home, — as the 
toga was, the garment«of peace. , 

Saltarb, to donee.— “There Seem to have been ab 
origins distinct kinds, viz. the Sacred, the Military, the 
Astronomic^, Funereal, and Saliau, ^borrowed from the 
procession and march, notwb^ licentious source here** 
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after mentioned. This kind of dancings 1. as a sacred 
rite^ is coeval v^ith altars, was introduced f^mong the 
Greeks from Egypt by Orpheus, and from Greece 'into 
> Rome by Numa. If also obtained among the Germans, 
Spaniards, Gauls, and Britons. Andron, a Sicilian, ' 
recommended adaptation of it to \he flute ; and Cleo- 
phantus of Thebes, and JEschylus, wbp introduced it on 
the theatre, cuMvatCd it ^ with success. The Greeks 
valued the noble and seriou^ style, but rejected the 
Indian lascivious dance. The Romans held fencing in * 
great contempt. The military kinds were — 1 . the Pyr~ 
rhic^MemphitiCt Dance, called an invention of Minerva, 
and revival of Pyrrhus, performed by twa persons, who 
were arifled with the spear, sword, and buckler, and 
went through all the military evolutions. Vegetius 
considers dancing as important to the soldiery, on 
account of leaping dlul\es, &c. We find aasong the 
Anglo-Saxons, two men equipped in martial habits, 
each armed with a sword and khifeld, and engaged in 
combat; the music, the horn; the musician, with a 
female assistant, dancing round tlicm to the cadence of 
the music, which also probably directed the action of 
the combatants. Scaliger, when a boy, dai^ced the 
Pyrrhic ^ dance before the emperor Maximilian. — 2. 
The ^word-dance. One kind is the Romad Sultatio 
armata^ apd the Germans had another kind which has 
been united with the former. ^ It was accompanied ' 
among us wiUb> antique dresses; the* chief having* a 
fox*S skin on his head, the tail han/pvg behind ; a de- 
rivative apparently from the Kon s skin of the ancient 
heroes, the standard -beaiers on the Trajan column, &c. 
'She Goths and Swedes have a dance in which they 
move the swords and themselves into circles, hexagons, 
and other figures> Strutt mentions a kind of sword- 
dahee performed,, with several naked swords, by a girl 
of eight years' old ;*but the most curious aword-dance 
was that *ei:hibited before Charles 1. at Perth, whe^e 
* were ' (says the author) ‘ thretteine of our bretherine 
' of our calling o^ Gloyerb, with green cappis, silver 
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strings^ red rildo^ns^ quhjfte shoes, and bells abont their 
leggis, shewing raperies in their handle, and all other 
abidaeraents, dauncit a sMiord dance, with mony difficile 
knottes, fyve being under and f^ve above upon their* 
shoulderis, three of them dancing through thtir feet 
and about them, drinking wine and* breking glasses/ 
In the modern syrord-dance, the performers, when they 
have placed their #words in^ ^g^ro, l&y them upon the 
ground, instead of dqpcing before them. — 3, Tfhe 
Astronomic Dance, whict passed from the Egyptians to 
the Greeks, and was adapted to the theatre by the 
latter, was intended to represent the planetary motions. 
— 4. The Funeral Dance was.the ancestor of our^pro- 
cession on these solemn occasions, and wa^ a march. 
In the funerals of the kings of Athena, a«chosen troop, 
clothed in long white dresses, began the march. Tw-o 
ranks young men precede^ the bier, which was sur- 
roundell % two rows of young virgins. The/^wer^ all 
crowned with cypfes^, and formed slow and majestic^ 
dances, musicians being placed between the two troops. 
iThe priests of the different gods, in^ their respective 
costumes, walked slowly, and in time, singing verses*in 
praise bf the deceased. Aftca these came several old 
women clothed in long black cloaks^ who*Wgpt, dis- 
torted themselves, and uttered sobs and cries. The 
funerals of individuals were as similar as thpir circum- 
stances would permit. ^ To these the Romans added the 
a person who preceded the»l)Jer, and ifho,^y 
the aid of a ma^ ^nd gestures, mimicked the dece!tsed ; 
and, during the slow tfines, played and imitated the 
characteristics of his archetype. — .5. The Julian 
Dance, a solemn dance witl^ hymns; The priests par- 
ried a spear in one J^and and a buckler in the other. 

The second kind of dancing was of distinct character. 
The origin of this kind was the sanqe in all countries, 
an indirect.expression of the sextial intercourse. The 
ancient dance, three thousand years old, is still practised 
by the Ainlebs in Egypt. Thc^ dapees of the Circas- 
sians do not resemble thbsq any other nation/ 
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Fifteen' or twenty persons afl^ standing^in a line, and 
holding each others' arms, begin lolling from right to 
left, lifting up their feet as high as possible to the 
* music of the tune, and only interrupting the uniformity 
of thefr motions^by sudden squeaks and exclamations. 

After some time there is a pause, 'and a single dancer 
starting from the rest, prances about rn the most ludi- 
croys manner, exhibiting only two Seeps which can be 
assimilated to the movement%oof a dance. Each of 
these may be noticed not only in our English honipipe, 
but in all the dances of the northern nations. The 
first (Consisted in hopping upon one foot and touching 
the grouifd with the heel and toe of the other alter- 
' nately ; tbe second in hopping on one foot and thrust- 
ing the other before it, so as to imitate the bounding of 
a stag. From this animal the motion was originally 
borrowed, as it actually 'bears its name amongoi^he wild 
Irish at*' this day. A due attention to nationaf dances 
rfrequently enables us to ascertain* the progress made by 
any people towards refinement, because the gross origin 
will, under the llast state of things, he more disguised. * 
Of the classical dances, the chief were — 1 . The 
Bacchic Dancea, perfoj\ned by Satyrs and Bacchants. 
These dances wei:e of* three kinds. The serious, which 
answered to the French terre a terre ; the which 
agreed with their gavots, passe-pieds, and tambourins ; 
and the grave^ and gay mixed,, i^oincident with their 
ikcxioncs, &c. o 'These dances they tailed Mmmclia, 
Cordax, and Cinusis. Upon numer^iies ancient monu- 
ments are Thyases, or fanious dances of the Bac- 
chantes. In some they appear with one foot in the air, 
tdsjjing the head up to th« . sky ; their hair dishevelled 
and floating upon their shoulders, «holding in one hand 
a thyrsus, in the other a small figure of Bacchus. In 
others, the body, half naked, isjfi the most violent con- 
tortion, and in one* hand they hold a sword, in the 
other a huihan head [that of Orpheus] just cut oUT. 
^ Mention has beet^ before made of the dances of the 
Hindoo giri^ assimilating^ those oi the Bacchanals. 
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From the latter««ere also ^rived the noctumaf lascivious 
dances dicing intoxication. — 2. Tbe Rustic Dance^^ 
whfch Pan, the presumed* inventor, ordered to be made 
in the midst of a wood. Thdjr were very lively,* 
Young men and women danced them with# oaken 

crowns, and garlands of flowers hftnging from the 
left shoulder, apd fastened to the right side. — The 
Dance of the LapUhce^ imitative of tfieir combat with 
the Centaurs, exceedingly laborious, and therefore &n. 
signed to^ rustics. — The May Dances on the Floralia. 
— S. Kionewiul Dances^ a ball after feasting, of various 
dances to different instruments. — 4 . Dance of Hymen^ 
a modest andL serious dance of hoys and girls^ croprned 
with flowers. — 5 . The Nuptial Dance. — 6. Tlfe Theatric 
cal Dance, pantomimical, serious, ov g»y. The old 
chorus and principal characters were continually danc- 
ing the #irhole time upon the ^tuge. — 7. Mactrismus, a 
dance %f women. — 8. Scope, Scopuma, a ^anep in 
which they put the* htnd to the eye, Kke persons look-^ 
ing at a distance. — 9* Ionic and Angelic, performed 
amidst pots and bottles. ^ 

They danced to music, as the flute, Jyre, &c., wrfre 
a shorf dress, and sometimes* had their hair curled. 
Plutarch notes, that the music was very had,* and that 
it was lUt easy to assemble many persons who could 
dance and sing together in exact time. Hq adds, that 
dancing consisted of ^graceful motions of the hands and 
jrms; gestures by which they*represeni^ the figures *©f 
Apollo, Pan, th« bacchanals, &c. ; and in mimicking 
the things of which they sung, with the boj|y, &c." * 
ScEPTBUM, a sceptre, — The sceptre was in its enrigin 
only a wand or staff, upoi which kings or geng|:als* 
leaned ; the hasta pura upon coins, in the hands of 
divinities or kings. Justin expressly says, that the 
sceptre of the first kings was a spear,; ^ and that in*the 
most distant antiquity men worsliifiped sceptres, and for 
tjiat reason ^put them in the hands of gods! Tliat of 

• From Fo^bfooke't Encyclopsdio^f Antiquities, vo].^ii. pp. GI20~4SSS. 
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Neptune wae his trident. end^* the sceptre be- 

came the royal ornament, and mark of sovereign power. 
In Homer, the princes carry golden sceptres. That of 
*the kings was then dbvered with ornan^ents of copper, 
ivory, silver, or gold, and symbolic decorations. That 
of Atlas, a long staff, has a flower kt top, indicative of 
the family of Uranus. That of BeVerophon and a 
queen has the same fltifsh ah top, butliie staff is divided 

• into compartments by rings. ^rThe Egyptian sceptre 
was a plough, the Hieralpha of Kircher, but, not the 
only one ; for the Scholiast on Aristophanes says', that 
the kings of Egypt carried a sceptre, upon whose top 
was ^e figure of a stork; and on the other c>ide, towards 

* the handle* another of the hippopotamus ; besides this, 
there was the oumbent sceptre, or war instrument, 
nearly in the form of the modern, engraved by Dr. Clarke, 
and the sceptre with an upon it, Osiris or ihe sun. 
The/ceptre of Agamemnon was preserved by thf Chw- 
ironeans, and seems to have been uled among them after 
the manner of a mace in corporate towns ; for Pausanias 
relates, that it w{jts not kept in, any temple prepared ^for 
its* reception, but that it was annually brought forth 
with proper ceremonies, being honoured by daily sacri- 
fices ; and 'a sort of mayor's feast seems to have been 
provided for the occasion, — a table covered^with all 
sorts of eatables being then set forth. Tarquin the 
Elder first carried a sceptre, surjmpunted by a , golden 
eagle ; * and th(** consuls and comulars^bore Jit under 
the name of Scipio. During the republic, the consuls 
only used itj^ on the day of tridmph ; but, under the 
empire, §very day. The senate alone had the power of 
coifffjrring it on the consuls elect, and sent it for a 
present to f Aendly kings and allies.* . The consulars also 
carried it as a token of their ancient dignity, or wand of 
command. The, aceptres of kin^ upon the theatres 
were as tall as the actors. Chryses, in Homer, leans 
upon his sceptre. Upon a Farnesian caipeo, where^ 
Jupiter thunders upon <a Titan, the god holds a long 
sceptre, surmounted ty u flower. The Villa Albani 
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^schylus holdft^ long^^re. That whiefi Qie em» 
perors have upon coine, when in the consular habit, 
mosdy wcm by the Coqistantinopolitan emperors, is 
sunuounted by a globe, charged an eagle, in order ’ 
• to show, by these marks of sovereign power, that the 
prince governs by himself. From the titoe of Augustus, 
the consular sceptre already mentioned occurs. Phocas 
is the first who added a cros| to his sc^ptae. His suc- 
cessors even quitted the^sceptre to hold a cross of dif- 
ferent forms and sizes. In the Lower Empire, the 
sceptre^ accompanying a civil habit, is a wand called 
the top of which is square and flat. One scqptre 
of Charlemagi||e is seven feet long ; and so is thaj of 
Clotaire 11 . ; but there are short sceptres alsd contem- 
porary. The Anglo-Saxon sceptres are sunuounted with 
crosses, a fleur-dc-lis, or a bird. One king, of the 
eighth c^tury, has a long sta^*»with a plain knob, but 
the shoie sceptre also occurs in the ninth centurjr. '{he 
editors of the N<futMUe Diplomatique'^ distinguish in 
the middle age the sceptre from the verge, and perhaps 
the staff alluded to was that ; for the stoff of Edward 
the Confessor formed part'of the ancient regalia, Thb 
verge wtfls the symbol of governnntent and administration; 
the sceptre the mark of imperial .dignity. Sovereigns 
not only eiuncluded treaties by the reciprocal delivery of 
these verges, but further used them to inyest their 
« successors in the 8U|>reme authority. Aristotle says, 
tlikt thd sceptre^was }he syn^bol of trd|h, by f^hich 
kings swore to jp^e with equity. The sceptre *and 
verge for the left band/ both occur, says ^Iden, in 
Anglo-Saxon coronations." ♦ ^ ♦ 

SciMf*oi>itiM, a couch, not u hed, for one person, 1^)10 
reposed on it during /he da^ when fatigued Or drowsy. 
— On it both women and men were frequently carried 
through the streets ; but, in this case^ it was carefully^ 
prQtecfed from the sun 8r rain by k covering and cur- 
tains : it was. therefore, a sort of litter, but much more 
luxurious. V was at firsts used, by yromen only ; but* 
* From Fo^rooke^s EneydopaNiM of Aqtiqultiei, vol. Ijp. SIS— SK 
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after life^ the hfttorian Polybius refers^ in a great mea- 
sure^ the cause of the higher qualities and superiority 
of tKe Romans over their •enemies^ for, says he^ this 
public institution excites the emulation of the rising as 

* well as existing generation.* ^ * 

Barrows are the'most ancient sepulchres ; but, lest 
the relics should be violated by enemies, the custom of 
burning the dead Commenced wilh Sylla, and did not 
come into disuse till tbi| time of Macrobius. Some 
families nqver burned their dead. 

Gitek tombs Were commonly placed out of towns, 
those of the founders and heroes excepted. Slitub> 
beries of elm s,» because not bearing fruit, werp planted 
around them. The sepulchres were mostly denoted by 
the trunk of a column, upon which !he **epitaph was 
engraved. A young virgin with a vase of water w^as 
commonly* sculptured upon the« tombs of girls, ^and to 
this a pretended Naiad in Spon refers. It wa^ usaal 
for girls at certain periods to pour water upon tombs, 
as boys did upon those of their comrades. It is still 
customary in Bceotia to place vessels fdll of water i'a 
the graves of the deceased, who are ac&mpai^d by 
women hired to weep and tear flieir hair, wbiyh they 
wear dishevelled. The laws forbade any monument to 
be raised fof humble individuals, except columns, only 
tliree cubits high, statues, or a simple inscription. 
Kings, princes, and great men, they iryterred at th^ 
foot of hilla and Ibouiitains, anil planted jliere a sacred 
wood, where they elevated altars. Flat paterie with- 
out decoration, with mirrors in the middle, Mr. Fai^vel 
thinks, denote the burial places of women. 'Some 
Greek tombs, whidi are saro^iphagi, filled besides the 
body with various domestic useful things, had box- 
wood combs, musical instruments, statifes, votive offe?.. 
ings ; in one a birdcage oi^ baked earth, lihe bars formed 
of threads, aAd in it birds of pottery. He xhas also 
fouud that the Greeks placed oholi in the tombs or 
cinerary urns / and in tlie forir/e,r, -not only vases, 
but figures of vases, solid, of a form, he thinks, espe- 

VOL. II. u ’ ' 
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cially devoted to tombs, formpis an equal belly, 

very long wide neck, and jutting handles, ^qual or un- 
equal. The paintings of these vases are almost always 
allusive to funeraf subjects ; as a tomb, upon which 
they %re depositing locks of hair, or making libations / 
figures oppressed with grief, whb cover a cippus with 
bandelets ; chariot races and funeral games. Some of 
these vases are two fbet high. Tliey placed also upon 
the tomb, instead of a cippy«, a marble vase, or rather 
a representation of one, about three feet one inch high, • 
and, besides, of the same form, adorned witn file same 
figures, eithei* painted or in bas-relief. 

M&ntfaucon has ^iven a very curious inscription, 
concerning Greek Hypogsea, by which it appears that 
these subti'rraheous vaults contained not only the re- 
pository and tombs, but Disiya, an upper room ovei:. 
the sejmlclire for thS irelatives to celebrates the anni. 
versai^, with a hole in the floor to pour littotions be- 
low, staircases, bed-chambersf and dining-rooms, the 
same as in houses for the living. 

4 Dr. Clarke's account qf the tombs of Telmessus is 
very illustrative. They arc of two kinds, both being 
visible^from the sea, %t a considerable distance. The 
first anJ more^extraordinary are sepulchfes hewn in the 
face of perpendicular rocks. In places wlafre the side 
of the mountain exhibits an almost inaccessible steep, 
the ^ancient workmen seem tojipve bestowed their priii- 
cipal labouri *In this ‘situation may^be segn excavated 
chambers, worked with such marvellous art, as to r*»- 
semblc porticos witj^ lonfc columns and gates and 
doorr beautifully sculptured, in which are carved rc- 
‘"presentations as' of em^ssed work, bolts, and hinges. 
Yet each appearance, however, narrow the parts that 
compose it, proves, upon examination, to consist of 
one stone. A similar stylq bf workmanship may be 
observq^l in the stupendous Indian temples. These are 
the temples which resemble that of I^ersepolis. ,The 
other kind of lurqbs found at Telmessus is the true * 
Grecian §oros, or sareo^agus of the Romans. Of this 
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sort there are sowal ; bijt* of a size and grandeur far 
exceeding fny thing of the kind elsewhere^ standing in 
some instances upon the ccaggy pinnacles of lofty pre« 
cipitous rocks. It is as difficult td determine how they * 

» were placed^ as it would be to devise means for«taking 
them down ; of such magnitude are the single stones 
composing the Sgros, This Soros answered the pur. 
pose of a cenotaph*; for und^r iP was *a vault. It is a 
practice which we derived from the Romans : the form 
of their sarcophagus may be seen in almost every En- 
glish «hurch-yard.* Others of these tombs^ by the 
meeting of stones above, prove the existence of circular 
arches, and ewin of a dome in ^chitecture, four geiu 
turies before the Christian era. ^ 

The form of these tombs resembles tlmt of a book.^ 
case, with glass doors, standing upon a bureau, sur- 
mountedd)y ornamented rail ^otk upon the front and 
sides ; within was a chamber with receptaclesVbt^ v^he 
dead, like baths, cut fh the sides of tlie rock. The . 
mouths were closed with stone slabs, so fitted into a 
groove as to baffie discovery of the entrance. Others, 
apparently built over the body, had no Ai trance what- 
ever, orMie clue was known only to the priests, or the 
family, wheilce originated the oriental^ tales of ^harms 
used in athnission to subterraneous caves and chambers 
of the dead. Many of these tombs have in front rude 
•pillars, whose capita)^ ^exhibit the curvature or horn, 
which is generally considered Ao denote the Ionic st)Te 
-t)f architecture. •IJiie mouths of these sepulchres are 
closed with beautiful scul|>tured imitations of bronze or 
iron doors, with hinges, knobs, and bars. , * 

" Hence it appears, that^w temples originated ijuitn. 
superstructures upon.barrows, so tombs over vaults are 
imitations upon a small scale ; and that as worship^ in 
the former began in Honours paid to, dead, these 
honours were converted in the one into a grander form, 
w];iile they remained in their original state ill the other. 

Etruscan. tombs are grottos,«or ehambers, under a 
small hill, perforated below^fo; a*door, an^d at top for , 
u 2 • . 
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light. They are full of {laintingsf;^ referring^ says 
Paciandi, to the passage of souls to the Elysian fields. 
Winckclman tjuotcs D'Hancarvillc; for an engraving of 
an extraordinary tomb^ found in the middle of the 
Tiphafine mountains by sir William Hamilton. The ' 
skeleton of the deceased was extended upon the ground^ 
the feet toward^ the entry of the sepulchre^ and the 
head placed against \he wall^ to v^iich were attached 
six sticks of iron^ short and f^at. These being fastened 
by a nail^ were moveable, like the brancheG| of a fan. 
In the same place, above the head Of the decease, were 
placed two lar^e iron chandeliers, quite eaten up with 
rust; an{l a little higher were suspended, to bronze 
nails, some vases, of which one was on the side of the 
chandeliers, 'and'^ two others on the right of the skeleton, 
towards the feet. On the left side of the head were 
two swyrds of iron, and a wine colander of biunze. It 
wafS a kind of deep bowl, with many holes, pfferced in 
form of a sieve, with a handle, and, fitting into a 
saucer without holes, served for the wine. The wines 
being preserved in large earthern vases, not wooden 
barrels, were thicker than ours, which are drinkable 
soon after the vintage,'* and they were necessary to be 
passed*' through f-thesfe kinds of sieves. On the same 
side, towards the feet, was a bronze bowl, iifwhich was 
found a simpulum, i. e. a round salver, attached to a 
^ong handle, crooked at the end, r an instrumept which* 
served for difTeitent purposes, either *for draining wine 
from the casks and tasting it, or to^pour it into 
cups for hbations. Besides the bowl of bronze were 
two eggs and a grater. The fan was, in Winckelman's 
ophiion, the real one used^in expelling flies from the 
corpse. The bowl, grater, and «eggs may be deemed 
emblems of the provisions left with the soul of the de« 
funct, to drink the health of fife friends and relatives 
whom thpy left upon* earth. The vases ire not cine- 
rary, and VVinckelman (and after him Pr. Clarke,, to 
whom it has cosl^ a ^useless disquisition) expresses his 
surprise* at .the silence of ancient authors concerning the 
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use of these vasost This|is very extraordinary, since 
the suppoq^'d thirst of the dead, and the supply of 
theirf with cold water in particular (whence the drink, 
ing vessels found in tombs and barrdws, and the Boeotian * 
" custom before mentioned), are conspicuously exlkibited, 
on well-supported gibunds, by MontfSucon. The sn. 
perstition was derived from the Egyptians, as appears 
by invocations to (Osiris for .cold* watA, published^ by 
Fabretti.”* 

SiGNAR^, to seal — See Annulus. 

SiorfiFEii, bearci* of the standard of the legion, and 
the image of the prince. (See Imago.)^ — He difSered 
from the portmtor aquilat, who bore the natiorfal ei\^ign 
of the army. 

•Speculum, a looking~gIm,*t, a convenience well known 
to the Romans. — It was invented, says Seneca, to show 
man whae he is: Inventa syntt specula, ut homo ipse 

se nosc^it.” The same writer advises the beaQ^tiful to 
consult one, in the *rAolution that they will never do, 
any thing to discredit that beauty ; tlie ugly, that by 
their virtues th(*y may atopc for the (leljpct ; the youn^, 
that th^ may consider the vigorous season of life as 
the only* one fitted for great unifertakings ; the old, that 
they may bfi reminded of approaching dea\lT.^ Glass 
mirrors wtre not so ancient as metal ones. The assi- 
duity with which the glass was worshipped by men, no 
•less than women, ca^^ forth the bitter reproaches of 
satirists. , ““ 

V 

T. 

• 

Tabklla, a tablet, on wluali something was writt^w’ 
represented. — It served for epistles, wills, legal acts; 
but was not used for the composition of works. The 
material was fine bark, slightly smear<;d with wax,* on 
which the stylum could easily make an impression. 

, Tela, A^ma, Weapons. — The carlitst offensive 
weapon (though th: spear has haen mentioned as such)^ 

* From Fuo^rooke’s £ncyclopcdi<for Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 61— G6. . 

u 3 • . 
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appears to have been' the cIiA). Upoh' ancient monu^* 

ments^ it is the weapon of persons supposed to have 
, lived in the heroic ages. Frt>m the club proceeded the 
mace, battle-axe, and similar arms of percussion. 
Where* they appear as weapons ^ of wai*, in Roman 
monuments, they denote Barbarians. 

Club. — This W|apon, being ustd in dose fight, 
gave its name <pakayi to the compaci; body of troops so 
called. The Scythians united^ it with the mace, both 
being spiked. In the army of Xerxes, the Assyrians 
and Ethiopians had clubs of wood armed with iron. 
On the coins of Commodus as Hercules-Romanus is a 
knot.ed chib, with two Square belts of iroh ; and Winc- 
kelman has published one home by Mars, which con- 
sists of a handle with only a round knotty knob ; atid 
another, carried by an Amazon, merely a round staff, 
with twp ornamental am diets, and a mushroofi^-formed 
cap! Upon the Trajan column;^ lj>acianB appear with 
clubs. (They were slaves, to whom no other arm was 
permitted. This appropriation descended to the midille 
age. Beating With clubs Wao' a punishment of rustics 
and slaves ; and it became a question, whether any 
noble orr free person could legally be punished by a 
solemn 'rustigatioii, arbund tlie market or cliurrh ? Du 
Cange mentions the Vulgastus, a crooked iluh ; the 
ioaded with lead; the Spontonus, with iron. 
Ojir apprentices used to carry* dubs, when .lighting 
thcir<% master or mistress 'liome rft night. And in the 
army of Charles I. rustics, untrained, 'were called clu</-" 
men..) •' 

Mace. — The club, says Dr. Meyrick, soon 
gav^ way to the mace, wmch had its name (xoptvt}) 
from the little horns or spikes by which it was sur* 
rounded. It occurs in Horner^ A Greco-Egyptian 
one has a guatd^ for the hand. The Assyrians had 
them of wood, headed with iron. One of the Greek 
maces in a horseman's hand occurs on an dd coin, and 
I several brazen macb-lvfiids, , which prove that the handle 
•was originally of wood/ may be seen in the British 
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Museunii Thc‘Wgin o£ iiie corporation mace ia thus 
given by Ik. Clarke : The sceptre of Agamemnon was 
preserved by the Chseroneans^ and seems to have been 
^ used among them after the manner of a mace in corpo-* 
rate towns ; for Fausanias relates, that it was not kept 
in any temple appropriated for its reception, but that it 
was annually brought forth with approj^riate ceremonies, 
being honoured ^ daily uacriHccs; and a sorj of 
mayors feast seems to^Jiave been preserved for the ‘ 
occasion, •a table covered with all sorts of eatables 
being {lien set forth. The gladiators, called secutores, 
used leaden maces, afterwards adopted* by our archers, 
&c. In all %ges, the great use of clubs and qiaces 
seems to have been destruction of the armour of the * 
enemy. • • 

"Battle-axe. — Under this generic term may be 
classed tile following weaponsi:^ — 

Double^axes, — Immense, used by commandecs of 
ships. — Egyptian.* * , • 

" Battle-axe, with a weight on the back of the blade. 
— Greco-Egyptian. • • • 

Sagares, — Double-axe. — Scythiad. 

Bipennis, double-bladcd ;* blades crescent-formed, 
and long handles ; with short laifdlesa; one with handle 
knobbed lit top, pointed at bottom ; blades fire-shovel 
form. Others have hammers on both «ides, or a 

* lt|eitchet,and haminca ;• broad and sharp on bo^h sides, 
used by «acrific^rs, wood-ciftters, and* sailors in fea- 

* lights. — Phrygfku. Amazonian. 

“ Bipennis, Bill, Halberd, — * The battle-axe,* says 
Dr. Meyrick, ' was double-edged, that is, a itypennis, 
and denominated byl ; whpA these ’were affixed tg Ibng 
staves, which was generally the case for the infantry, 
they were termed alle-bardes or cl^ve-alls.* — Scandi- 
navians. Danes. * « ^ • 

" IlfiXEKvc. — A short handle, ■at its top lyi axe-blade, 
a pike opposite. — Grecian. * 

" Af ivij, or Pole-axe, — Tlw Aalfine was a staff, op 
the end of which was a spfke^ with an axp.blade on oi)p 
u 4 • . 
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side^ and another spike on tlip other. < AV^ith this wea. 
pon Agamemnon is said to have encountered jPisander. 

Spears. — Pliny ascribes ctlie invention of the spear 
^0 the Etolians, but if is no doubt beyond the date of 
history.* The Romans^ before they knew sculpture^ 
worshipped Mars linder the form of a spear I a custom 
derived from the Sabines^ among wham the spear was 
the s^ymbol of war. Vhrro^ays^ that* from some nations 

* worshipping a spear came thpc custom of arming the 
statues of the gods with a Hasta pura, Spears were 
kept at home in cases^ and it was cuiitomary also 'lo put 
them i.against a ^column; whence^ says Dr. Meyrick, 
origiQ^ted' fluted pillar^. They were ulorneii with 

* banilorolls, and carried at funerals inverted. To pre- 
sent the spear* by 'the middle, was to request a suspeK- 
sion of the battle. Jnveiins, in this discussion, will he 
distinguished from 6‘peahp by making, as Strabo docs, 
the /oriRer missile, the latter for thrustinj^ only ; 
Tyhereas both kinds were used,* under necessity, for 
either of these purposes. 

The kinds stall now be given. 

Greco-Eyy^dian. — The common myrtle-leaf head 
appears on the bas-relieft of tlte temple of Carnac ; but 
Dr. Mey^rict very^ judiciously ascribes the' era to the 
Ptolemean dynasty. The latter writer has eAgraved a 
quiver, containing javelins, with a throwing stick. 

^‘Grecian. — -^The spear generally of ash^ 

w'ifii a feaf-shaped head of metal,* and *j urnisli&'d with a 
pointed ferrule at the butt, called Isi\oatv]o, with whirf?.- 
it was stuck «'n the ground; a method used, according 
to lldmejj when the iioops rested on tlieir arms, or 
slept^ipon their shields. 

Ayy.v\a. — Amentum Cesironphendonua, AkXiIh;. The 
ayiiiiXa and nmenthm were javelins, which had thongs 
in the middle fqr. further impelling them. (See the 
next article^) The Gestrosphendonuff, a Macedonian 
instrument, irtuch shorter, was darted by twfp tliorigs of 
unequal length. The kAcMcs, short and thick, and 
^uck with poj^nts, were pvlldd hack after attack. 
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" Aiyaviii, «id tipo’o'o;, "were javelins^ of 

which the form of the heads may be seen in Stuart. 
‘Several of these/ (says Dr. Meyrick,) ‘were loose 
upon their shafts, in all probabSity having attached to 
them a cord, which was held by the side of the wood, 
SO that when the'wcapon once cnfercd the body^ the 
head could not* be extracted without the greatest diffi- 
culty. • • • 

** Double-pointed mentioned by Homer. It* 

was aftftrwards adopted by the Romans. 

“*Aopu. — ‘This lance/ says Dr. Mcyrick, ‘was pro- 
bably that used by the cavalry, and ‘furnished "with a 
loop of leather, which servedVhe warrior fjir a support^ 
when he chose to let it hang from his arm, and to twist 
round his hand for the firmer gralp When charging. 
This strap was called [ji.£(ray%v\vi, being put on about 
the miMe. • * 

“ hunting Spear^ in Xenophon and Pollinc hsfcl two 
salient parts, sometimes three crescents, to prevent the 
advance of the wounded anitnal. On the coins of 
j^tolia is an undoubted luintiag spear.* The French %nti- 
quavitjs distinguish hunting spears from others by their 
having no barb. ^ , 

“ Kovto,*, a long lance used in th^ defence of ships ; 
some sifiiilar were used by the Cataphracti, or heavy 
armed cavalry. • 

^ “ Jl/ouuting Speun — This had a stgp anne^^d to the 
staff, bjfc which* the horseman, havirfg*leaned thg spear 
ngainst tlie horlb^iascetfrled. 

“ SarmOj a long Macedonian spear ; <friginally six- 
teen cubits long, hut in a^^ian’s time only fourteen. . 

“ The otlier spears are«ftther Greek or Romaiif * 

“ Uommu — Contus, 1. A hunting spear, short, with 
a single point ; upon marbles sometimes swelled wi the 
middle; often carried Reversed. ,2. 'The same, used as 
a missile by the Contarii. 3, With a crook added, the 
Contus nautarum, or boatman's hook. * 

“ Hasta / — A spear for dd^rjtiii^, one finger thicl% 
four and a half cubits long? • , • 
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Javelin, — Those carried by the Femes, or light 
troops, were about two cubits long, and so slender a 
ppint that they bent at^the firsa hit, and could not be 
returned by the enemy. After the conquest of Greece, 
the javel&i more ijrm, and capable of being used at 
both ends, was adopted. 

Lupus, like fl {)0flt-hook to lay hold* of besiegers. 

Pilum, about seven feet long, l^he head had a 
hook to retain it in the buckler after piercing. It was 
thrown just before attack with the sword. << 

'' Barbarian, — With wicker instead of iron tops, 
Sarmafian (because they had no iron). — The framea, 
very long, wjth a short an’d narrow blade oflron. The 
Encyclopedists make it short, and the same as the 
Roman conimt but this was probably the framea used* 
by the cavalry ; German .- — With heads of goats' horns 
sharpened ; Ethiopian. — A large ball at the biftt end, 
a lozenge-^hapcd blade at the othcr^: f^arthian , — Shaft 
composed of little bands, perhaps of cane, and becoming 
larger towards the head, where it terminates in a round 
balL; — head pvtamidal, or u spike ; Thracian. — 
Three>pointed or a trident, the same, adopted hx ^1^^ 
Gladiators,! called retiarii. — MartioMirbufus, or niaU 
tium ; on* one side«a long iron, on the other a hammer ; 
from the description rather a battle-axe than %, spear. 
— Spears uifdistinguished by peculiarities are not men- 
tioned. .4 * 

Gaulish. — ^^Diodorus says, fot darts they cast those 
called lankia, whose iron blades . are a^ dlibit or more 
length, and ^most two hands in breadth. Propertius 
attributes^ to them the- gofsum. On coins the head is 
barbed, and resembles that’ef an arrow. The gasum 
was the missile lighter than the pilum of the heavy 
armed, whence two were generallv carried. Franks ; 
spear with a fleur-de-lis head, called the angon, whence 
the royal arms of Fran<!fe. 

" Swords. — It may be generally noted that the 
sryords of civilised nat^bns were straight, of barbarians 
OLooked, the Lacedtemonian excepted, which were very 
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short and cnMd. The thin-bhided narrow sword of 
the modams was utterly unknown^ though the swords 
of the cavalry were proportionably long. The distinc- 
tion between ancient and more recent swords^ seems to 
have been the addition of a guard for the fingers ; for 
though one of a single bar occurs among the Etruscans^ 

yet no other inltance is mentioned by Dr. Meyrick. 

A'cutfing sword with cotd and 
tassel at the hilt, a mdO^rn Persian practice ; a scimitar* 
with double cord to the hilt ; a long dagger with double 
cords, resembling/particularly in the hilt, those now used 
by the Moors and Turks. * , • 

Greek,^ The Greeks oP^the heroic agps wore thc^ 
sword under the left arm-pit, so that the pommel 
touched the nipple of the breast. Generally the sword 
was almost horizontal. It hung by a belt. The length 
was n^ly that of the arm. • The scabbard, of* the same 
breadth as the swor^l, was terminated in a ktfob, 4ike a 
mushroom. Dr. Meyrick thus describes the Greek 
swords. 1 . The worn at the left hip, suspended 
from a leathern strap, «which passed over the right 
shou](]^er. It was straight, intended for cutting and 
thrusting, with a leaf.shapecl blade, an^ .not above 
twenty ^inclies long. It therefore leachcd only to the 
thigh. 1[t had no guard but a cross-bar, which, with 
the xoAco^ or scabbard, Wks beautifully ornaiTiented. The 
' }iilts (vf Greek swords were sometimes of ixpry ^and 
gold, di The Xrgi\'fe xoi«?,*from tlfemame see^iingly 
intended for cufting, h^ its edge in the inner curve of 
the blade. The fvivat or SvviKai, Lacedemdnian swords, 
were all of the short cutting kind. ^ A sword on a gem 
in the Florentine GallesgT, may be, says Mongez, a 
Lacedsmonian sword, or Carian, or Lycian. An Ama- 
zon in Montfaucon l^as one similar In the blade. .The 
acinaceSy or curved dagger, with thb«dge in the inner 
curve, was'borrowed from the Persians at ajater period 
' of Greek history. The machaira or dagger was more 
frequently used for a knife, bfl| worn in the scabbard 
of the sword. It is mendoned by^ Homier. Inlaying 
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of sword blades and hilts wit4 gold is trery ancient, 
being mentioned by Herodotus. Cicsar en^uraged 
ornamenting of arms, in order tp make the soldiers more 
desirous of preserving diem. 

HofWin. — ■ The Romans, says Dr. Meyriclc, had 
brazen swords in their infant state.' [I think it was 
leaf-formed in the blade.] Latterly they were of iron, 
the hilts of brass br copper* Generai Melville found 
^he Roman gladius of iron at Rortici. It seems ex« 
ceedingly probable, that sword blades of mixejJ metal 
hardened were in use among the European nations, both 
before ^and since -the gladii of steel or iron hardened 
were the chief offensive ^^eapons of the Roman heavy- 
brmed infantry. The length of the blade was from 
nineteen to twenty-one inches. Polybius says, that 
down to the time of Annibal the Romans used the 
Greek or Etruscan sword } /but that they then tAlopted 
the Spaniel or Celtiberian steel-double -edged cAt and 
thrust, the ghdms described abo^e. On the Trajan 
column the sword is completely Greek, straight-sided, 
w'ith an obtuse angular point. Oije from the ruins of Iler- 
oulaheum rather (diverges on the sides, and has a sharper 
angle at the point, 'fhe blade of another on the Theodo- 
sian columd fs nearly a lozenge ; and a third taken from 
an inscription, in Muratori, where the deceasedCs called 
IjOgionariuSy^taLpcrs off from hilt to point. According 
to these authentic monuments, ]tl\e ages of Roman 
s wolds Aiay be tbus ascer.tdiiied (leaf-shape ex^iepted), 
the mdre obtuse the point the older, ilv? vast form of tljp 
blade being Ijke the modern. ^The dagger of Brutut 
upon bis (joins certairdy lapcrs broadly downwards, and 
s<) do other daggers ;*but par aseiniuin retained the 

obtuse Greek point. Dr. Meyrick mentions a Roman 
dagger, not a foot long, and much resembling a French 
bayonet blade. The swords had^ ferrules. On which 
side the sword was wore appears not to have been set- 
tled till the* time of Trajan, upon whose column the^ 
emperor, pretorian 'ofliqers, tribunes, and -centurions, 
gjways wear it on the leVt, ^IFothers on the right. This 
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side is univeif ill on tho Theodosian column, where the 
sword bungs by two chains from the girdle, an inven- 
tion ascribed by Eustathius to ^this fera. Under Au-» 
gustus, the right of wearing a sword was confined to 
military men and certain magi8t|atc8. IVlontfaucoii 
doubts the antiquity of a very curious swOrd-hilt, be- 
cause it had upon it Scipio's name, ^nd an inscription ; 
but it is certain* that the* soldiers wrote the names of, 
their generals upon thbir darts. 

Barbarian, — Crooked like scimitars ; but straight 
swords, resembling the Greek, appear in Bartoli's ac- 
count of that pillar. Those of the Gauls and Celtitierians 
were also straight. The spatha, a large s\^rd, Itke the^ 
Gaulish below, distinguisives the Roman auxiliaries, 
djeaf-shaped swords were used by *the*Etru8cans and 
Samnites. The Encyclopedists make the sabre the 
LacedsAnonian sword; the* scimitar, the P«;rsian and 
Gauli^ copis ; and the sica, the Thracian*Aar^c, or 
crooked sword. Tne Cimbri had Swords of unustfal 
forms, and, according to Plutarch, long swords, seem- 
ingly the degans or sp<ids, so highly^ prized as t« be 
sometimes, on account of the cruciform shape, the 
symbol of the Deity. They were sharp,* and often 
inscribed with Runic characters;* and in* order to 
excite tArror, those of the chiefs had proper names. 

Gaulish. — The Gauls had very large*swords. 

SIpme particulate kinds of Swordg. — The dagger, 
very laxge, was used in !he Egyptian ships.* The 
JlSipman dagger ^’ts calhd pugio and parazonium. Cen- 
turions and tribunes carried a sword and Sagger* I'iie 
latter was the mark of imperial sovereign pdwer, .and 
the prffitorian prefect cariiM it, sometimes the eifiperor 
himself. Galba wDre his hung to his neck. A poniard 
with a crooked blad^, like a gardener's knife, is*wont 
by the driver in the Qircus at the Ti41a Albani. Such 
poinards were stuck in the girdle ; and gLve distinctive 
dittribiites «f the secretaries of the ^mperors of Constan- 
tinople. 'Hicy were called C. Caylus hiR 

given a Parazonium, the ^lik cast^with 4he blade, aiiti 
very justly rebukes La Chausse for applying it to sa- 
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crificial uses. Bulenger^ frof4 Achillesv Tatius^ says^ 
that the theatrical dagger, slipping into the hapdle, and 
rebounding by means of a spring, is precisely that calied 
cludOy used in the Ronffan theatre. 

SwortLhelt. — The Greek figures have the tela- 
mon, a simple thdng tied to the scabbard towards its 
aperture, whence it passed over the breast and right 
shoulder ; and fahing acro^ the loinc, was fastened to 
•the point of the scabbard. Thisjashion, and, even the 
fringes at the two ends, appear under an heroic statue 
at the Villa Albani. This custom of attaching the belt, 
by many turns upon the scabbard, is the most remote ; 
the apnexa'lion of rings fsit that purpose, ao in the base 
**of the TraJ^an column, be^ng posterior to the war of 
Troy. The belt was at first of ox-leather, adorned 
with studs, metal plates, &c. upon the Trajan and 
Thcodosian columns ; thcb officers only wcariig belts, 
the soldiers girdles. There were particular mbrks in 
the latter, which showed the nubiber of the legion. 
This girdle, proper to the soldiers, was composed of 
mapy thongs, one over another, or of many folds of the 
same thong. All the barbarous nations were noted for 
splendid bpdricks. Thai of Darius was of goldJ 

I 

Missiles. ** 

Bows AND Arrows. — Tbe^Greco-Egyptians ap- 
pea'^ in* a car, <using the^ ‘bow. x'he ^Ethiop^ans ha^i 
bows,*' four cubits long, wuth arrows .naoportionate, and 
pointed witl^ sharp stones instead of iron ; the Jev's 
had bbw;s of brass ; tiie Arabs, large bows made with 
a hapdle and two ‘curved > horns ; the Persians, long 
arrows made of cane and sharp bc^ws ; the Parthians, 
bows made of two^ pieces, fastened into a handle; the 
Indians, cane bows and arrows, tiie latter headed with 
iron ; the Scythians 'made coverings to tlieir quivers 
with the skins of the right hands of their enemies ; the 
Scythian bows resembled a crescent, or the letter C. 
]The Mficotian bow Wks^like the Scythian; Uic Sar- 
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matian bowc^ and arro|rfi were of cornel wood^ the piles 
of the latter being of wicker. The Caspians liad bows 
of cane. 

Greek Bows, — The short bow was made of ttvo 
long goats* horns fastened into a handle. The oHginal 
bowstrings were thongs of leather, hut afterwards horse- 
hair was sub^tuted, whence they were called iTrucia, 
and, from beinpp formed of three j^aits, rpiKua-t^, The 
knocks were termed %Q;iavri, and were generally of gold*, 
which metal and silver i&o ornamented the bowB on 
other parts. The arrow heads were sometimes pyra- 
midal, whence the epithet TtrpayovKt, and thtf shafts 
were furuiahed with feathers^ They were* carijed in a 
quiver, which, with the ^bow, w*as slun^ behind tht> 
.shoulders. Some of these were s(|uara, others round. 
Many had a cover to protect the arrows from dust and 
rain, ^nd several appear qp*tictilc vases to have been 
liiied^with skins. As the Greek bows were*^mali, they 
were drawn not the ear but to the right breast. , 

Ronmn Bows, — The sagittarii, or archers attached 
to the legion, were of various nations, but chiefly from 
Crete .and Arabia. tIic arrows whifh they usetf had 
not ftnly their piles barbed, but were furnished wdth lit- 
tle hooks ;just above, which easily entered* tbg flesh, but 
tore ifS^when attempted to be wntfidrawn. The bow- 
string was made of horse-intestines. The mode of 
drawing it was wUh the foi:e-finger and the thumb, as 
• Amazons do on the.vases. • 

Comb ustiUe^ Arrows, — The term falarica signified 
variously: — 1. A halberd. 2. A pik(^ with a very 
long head, and a bowl of lead at the other epd! S,^A 
kind of arrow shot against wooden towers, ^pitius 
makes the bead iron, and the w'ood hardened with sul- 
phur, bitumen, resin, and surrouTaled with tow steeped 
' in oil, in order to bb lit and discharged from a halista. 

" Sling. — Pliny^ascribes iKe invention to the Phe- 
, nicians ; ^Vegetius to the inhabitants of* the Balearic 
Isles. The former ascription^is ftiost probable, though 
the origin is undoubtedly l^ybnd the date of history* 
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The Jewish%lingers are said l(« have be'ii so expert^ 
that some hundreds of them in one army could sling 
stones to a hair's breadth, and Qot miss, a circumstance 
ivhich explains the ad/bitness of David. The Greeks 
had ay^pofio^jtrrai^ or mounted slingers. The cnpevlopiiy 
or sling, says Dr. Meyrick, was espt;cially the weapon 
of the Acariianians^ the ^tolians, and thu Acha^ans, 'udio 
inhabited ^gium, * Dyifta, and Patra.; but the last 
of these so far excelled, that^vrhen any thing was 
directly levelled at a mark, it was usual to call it 
hXOLiVLQv It was sometimes made of wood, ^aiid 

sometimes of leadier, and is described by Dionysius as 
having, its cup not exactly hemispherical,* but hemi- 
spheroidical,'^ decreasing to two thongs at its ends. Out 
of it were cast stones or plummets of lead, called 
MoXv^StSc^, or fjLoXi^Mai {T^aipai. They are spheroidical, 
having an ornament on onctside, and the word on 
the othtT.4 We are told that some of these wciglfcd no 
les« than an Attic pound, i. c. IW drachms. Small 
ones may he seen in the British Museum. According 
to t{ie size of them, the slings were managed by one, 
two, or three corUs. At a later period the Greeks had 
a method of casting from ^their slings Kiboi, or 

fire-balls ; and froip their machines srKvraX^a, made of 
combustibles, fitted to an iron head, whicb^ being 
armed with a pike, stuck fast into its object, that it 
might he more surely inflamed. The funditores or 
slingers of tlie Aeman arftfies were gcitferally from the' 
Balearic Isles, Majorca, Minorca, or Acliscans. 
Fiorus and Strabo say that the Baleares had three kinds, 
some large, others short, to use, according to proximity 
or distance from the enemyt, Dioddrus adds, that the 
first served them for a fillet, the second for a girdle, 
and the third was Carried in the hand. Mothers are 
said to have allowed no food to their children which 
they did not beat dowa with the sling. They shot 
much larger stones than other nations, and with the^ 
Prowers of a catapult, s» that in sieges they grievously 
galled the troops on the Vapap&rts, and in the field broke 



^mmmt iit fSitcm ^ 
tt^ ill middle ege. ^0^ 
htiA of letd> yi^chy l)r.KefAck4A^ , 

C.<:Caylu8 has pabluiie<i^t5omd<^^^^^ , 
to hfiire been of tlM foim of^idiiRes^ lAn^bed 

wilhOmkorLadn Aldmi^iidihas lSsOpuW. 

lishod odiero witbFvomYXpBBunt^ aVul tvxn^ and oii>. 
On others are FEitft Stones wefre^also used ; bat ib they 
could not always be got*]^roper^ these lead^ balls were 
cast. Tl^ Romans^ as did the Greeks, Called a mounted 
ring a* siing, from %he resemblance of the circle of the 
ring to the leather enclosing the stone, &c. Ji^ronl die^ 
figures on the^ntonine column, ahe sling uppers to have 
beai a long narrow |iiece of leather or stuff, the two ends 
oi^ which were held in the hand, andthdsuAe put in the 
folding at the bottom ; one of the ends having a loop for 
the dngA, that when < the stone was thrown the sling 
might nft slip out of the^hand. The Achaian slitigs w«re 
made of a triple corA.^ the Trajdh column it ap- ' 
pears, that the dingers (as do the German upon the 
Antonine Monument) carry their balls or stones in « 
corner of the cloak, held up ^ the left hand, like a 
woman Vith her apron. The^ fiistibulum a sling 

annexed to a^stiSk, Of which hereafter. « • 

•• 

II. Armour. 

* • * • ^ • • • 

*'^^'Amiqiir, sayiTBr.^epiefi^had itsionginin Asiiitic 

• cffenjinacy. The %MliiUF]|^uropeans at flmt dd^sed any 
other defence but the i^iehl ; but, in order t9 be oit an 
equality with their ^ighbms, were obliged td Iwve 
recourse to fbrtber altifit^^irotecdon. AU-the^EtWO* 
pean armour, except* the plate, which was intr^uced 
at the close of the fourteenth oentur^, was borrowed 
from die Adadci. Tfid> progressive kinds of armour 
appear^ to have beert;u[eser T. Skins. Hides, 
padded bnen^ matted Stuff Of wood. 8. LeatKer amour, 
with 41 rhn of met8l.v 4'. Tlateswr t&des. Scaled or- 
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mour on ancient monumentSr distingiabhes Barbarians 
from Greeks and Romans. 

V^etius wonders what fatality it happened ‘that 
the Romans, after having used heavy armour to the 
time of Gratian, should, by their laying. aside their 
breast.plates ancf helmets, put tlfcmselves on a level 
with the Barbarians. * 

Helmets. — Modgez* rejects eVery pretended rule 
for discriminating helmets ; apd, indeed, the most plau- 
sible one — that no ancient helmet has moveable visors — 
is confuted by specimens in the Mtiseum FlorenVinum, 
the ‘'Monument! Antichi of Winckelman, the lamps of 
ras".eri, the Recueil ofXiJaylus, the paintWlgs of Hercu- 
laneum, and the bas-reliefs of Trajan, inserted in the 
Arch of CoiistaAtine. It is, however, certain that no 
helmet does appear in classical eras, where the face was* 
wholly cpvered by the jurction of a move(tJltle'<<^vior and 
berver.' ^ 

Galerus Classt — Count CayJuk is correct in stating 
that the first armour of this kind was formed from the 
bead and skin of an animal, especially of the lion ; for 
the skin of a Horse’s head, with the ears and mane, — the 
mane sejying for a cre&t, while the ears appeaVed erect 
on the head|of th® wekrer, — was an Indian and Ethiopian 
fashion, whence, thinks Dr. Meyrick, origir.jted crests 
and tufts. Diodorus Siculus contirms this by saying 
that the crests of the royal Egyptian helmets were the 
He^ds of the ilion, bull, *6r dragon. 'The Milyans had 
helmets of skins ; tiiose of a for 'formed the early 
Thracian •helmet, tmd this ancient fashion of the heroic 
. ages appears in the Galorus of’the Roman light troops, 
&n>l the musicians and sUpdard-b^arers on the Trajan 
column. This custom gave birth to various forms and 
annexatibns of lihlmets and caps. 

Phrygian BonneL — Every body knows, that by 
this teriji is meant ft scullcap with a bent 'peak project- 
ing in frdnt, like the bust of a bird with an arched 
neck and head. ^It it certaihly the most ancient form of 
helmets ; for Dr. Ifteyri^ says, that it is of Asiatic 
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fashion, and thAMhe lon^daps descending on the shoul- 
ders were jrobably cut out of the legs of the animals, 
whdbe hide or skin formed the body of the casque. As 
the goddess i2oma appears in this l^elmet, also Amazons * 

’ and Minerva, Dr. Meyrick thinks, with the Conainerital 
antiquaries, that this formed the orl|ginal Trojan hel- 
met ; for Winckalman says, that it had only a peak, 
crooked in front, affid no shade (fr brifh over the qyes. 
So the Minerva Ilias o^Beger. The helmets of Pluto, 
with a pendant falling upon each shoulder, given to 
him b7 tlie Cyclops in the war with the Giants, and 
again given to Perseus when he killed Medusa, ^is a 
ilne specimei^ and thought to*.be represented upcyi a 
coin of Amastris, in Paphlagqnia. Two curfous kinds, 
baing tlie helmets of the goddess Roixra, occur on the 
coins of the Aurelia and other families. The Sarma- 
tians presarved the Phrygian fofm, nrith the neck-piece 
of scaUii^ and this, which appears on the Trajan co- 
lumn, has given birth* to a confusion with it of double-* 
chained mail in Mr. Hope's specimen. This bonnet, 
as well as the long trow^ers, was among the Greejc 
artists a distinctive attribute of barbarians. The Anglo- 
Saxons l^nd Normans appear in L%ps of the same^ fashion, 
sometimes tiftl under the chin. • ^ ‘ 

Tiah^, cylifidricfil c/asAf.— The ancient Persians, 
says Strabo, and probably their oriental neighbours, 

♦ wore modem turbans^ip war — a cap cut in form of a 
cylinder *oj towerf This Asia^c fashmT^ extencTed Jl- 
• self widely. Th« Jiara was a state ornament, worn 
only*on high occasions. \n general they’ ware of two 
kinds ; one round, the other square. They are ^ndstly , 
very elevated, and nilmost ail larger at top thaii^tlfe 
bottom ; in this respect differing from the cydaria and 
m\tra, which are pointed. The //amdielmet Graeco- 
Egyptian, Median, Pe!-sian (occurring ^at Persepolis), 
Hyrcanian, Bactrian ; ^ith a flaf)* hanging down be- 
hyid, so as tp form ear-pieccs, as well us to»protect the 
head and shoulders, Ariireniaii. ■ Hut all cylindrical 
helmets were not of this pnei^tal character. On the 
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Trajan column is a barbarous Wxiliary l^ith a truncated 
helmet^ formed in panels with rims and cheeL-piec^. 

Spiked Helmets^^ik^ the Chinese ; a lily terminates 
the Syrian. The Scythian conical helmets^ and Dacian 
scuUcaps^ have jJso spikes. In Stosch is a helmet 
stuck with nails^ which gives an i<iea of the 
Mvvi of Againempon. ^ The casques^ 6 f the Greek sol- 
diers had only a long poiht or simple stud ; those of 
officers crests and plumes. t ^ 

Hemispherical, or Scullcaps, — Persepolitan, ^yrea- 
nian^ and Bactrian ; high, with a spike, cheek-pieces, 
and flap »of scale-work, Dacian ; the xgayo; (sometimea 
with a coqk's feather stdek on each side), a close night- 
cap of leather, with only*an aperture for the ears, and 
tied under the ^in, Grecian ; with a bird’s wing 6 n 
each side, Sicilian [\7inckelman ascribes such scull- 
caps with two wings to ^the drivers in the ^’circus — 
MOnurhenti Antichi] ; with prolix^appendages, Gaulish 
' and British. From the Florentine gems and the 
Etruscan vases of Hamilton, they appear, in later eras, 
tc* have devolved from the Barbarians, and the nation 
mentioned, to their successors, the Romans ; for. accom- 
.panied v;ith a visor and cheek-pieces, they occur on the 
Trajan‘’column. » The most extraordinary scullcap is, 
however, the Grecian one, with a visor and ffeck-piece, 
presumed' by Strutt to be anterior to the Trojan war. 

, Ccnical. — This, in dgee outline esjjecially, conformed 
to the shape olf the head/ and next to that demi-oval, 
and lastly sugar-loaf, is the most \iominon fort>^ of 
helmets, mit offeis no characteristic of era or country. 
Ijfi geiteral the b^barous nations^ have perpendicular 
deilii-ovals. "c 

Homed Helmets ; brazen with ears and horns, like 
an'*cx, Thracian. — These horns ^were intended to com- 
memorate the 'st>oil9 of anim^, with which the first 
warriors ^ covered themselves. They belong to bar- 
barians, and, as ^ such, appear upon trophies in the 
paintings of Hercu^Sneum.* ^ These helmets (says 
Dr. Meyrick) we^e wona 1^0 by the Phrygians, tliough 
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but rarely, fl^ey wele, however, adopted by the 
Greeks; >nd, according to Diodorus Siccus, by the 
Bel^c Gauls. Being fiprmed as typical of the reli- 
gion of the country, and the hoi^s of the ox or ww* 
being emblematic of the moon, they were ar fit ac- 
companiment for the crescent-like shields. 

ArAmaM Helmets, — The Gaul^ says Diodorus, 
wear helmets of ffrass, with large appendages, for, the 
sake of ostentation ; fof jhey have either horns of the * 
same me^l joined to them, or the shapes of birds and 
beasts* Some of the Gaids were exhibited in the games 
at Rome, as gladiators, and from the sh*apes of anitnals, 
which Diodorus notices on theife helmets, derived dtheir ^ 
name. Thus the MirmilUmss were so called from their 
crest of a fish. The rule is not withoht i!^ exceptions ; 
for in the Florentine gems is a Greek helmet with a 
wolf for'^hc crest, and other helmets have anipials em- 
bossed in them. • • 

I'hc early Greeks used a helmet so 
called becapse it left only an aperture for the sight and 
breath. The part which«caine over the face was called 
AuXwtt*?. The Sainnite helmet is something like the 
ir£j)ix£(/)aXai« : but, instead of tRe visor formyig a part of 
it, it is |jut bn the face like a msfek, j^erforatecU merely 
for the e^s, and comes down to the collar bones. It 
is also furnished with a ridge. * 

Crf^Med Greciari and Homan Ilelrfiets, — 'jjhe Ca- 
rians aro said tb have invbuted the crest, but^ the 
real^origin is thtft# given, before, p. 30 G.^ The earliest 
Greek helmet, as presumed, is that of Strutt ; and the 
next apparent era (to judge, with Dr. Meyrick, from, 
Etruscan specimens, whic^* preserved the remains *of 
the ancient Grecian style) is that where they are all 
ridge and crest, either of leather strafned upon a frspne, 
or cut out of a solid wooden block ; ^or such helmets 
are ancient.* One of these very ftW helmets ];ias a face- 
guard. The succeeding era shows tjie visdr, Phrygian, 
bird’s neck with horns added. Q'he Etruscan and an-, 
cient Greek fashions are Snojtrfi to have, been alike 
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and some were iive-crested^ a hor^e-tail besides ; 
for it. is noted by Mongez^ that Homer never speal^ of 
, plumes in crests^ on|y of hor^e-bair. In my opinion, 
the Hamilton vases present the best specimens of early 
Greek fielmets; ^nd in these there is no hair on the 
ridge, only pendent from the bottom of It. A helmet 
in that collection /shows the immediajd transition to the 
welKknown forms, and the‘ substitution of the ridge for 
the Phrygian beak, which, in !ny opinion, such ridge 
superseded. Undoubted Etruscan helmets are, how- 
ever, mere scullcaps, or perpendicular half- bowls, 
knob'bed at top, and bordered at the bottom, with or 
without cheek-pieccs : Others are scullcaps with a front 
elongated, so as to serve Ibr a visor. These premises, 
with the addition of nasal helmets hereafter, will shoW 
the best known archetypes of Greek and Roman helmets 
in subsequent eras, wheft Asiatic gorgeousne^s added 
improveSnent and decoration. '|'l\e Continental anti- 
quaries class the Greek and Roman helmets as follows : 
1. Helmets vnthout creMa, visors, and chechnpieces, i. c. 
ssullcaps. T^hese arc Etruscan, and, of course, early 
Greek, 2. Helmets w/th crests and pannch<\s (i. e. 
jthe horse-hair appendages), but without moveable vi- 
sors arid dheek-rpieces. 3. Helmets with /noveable 
visors, without cheek-pieces. 4. Helmets with cheek- 
pieces, hut no visor. 5. Helmets both with cheek- 
pV*ccs und mow3able visors. (5. ‘Singular helmets, wijh 
aigrettes, pluitieS, wings, horns,' double crests, double 
cheek-pieces (some of which are Very ancient, being 
seen, on ttte Hamilton vases), and others with fantas- 
tical Additions and over-loaded chests, either, in the 
mail), barbarian, or subsequent to the removal of the 
seat of empire to Constantinople. * 

^ Mr. Hope divides Grecian belmets into two prin- 
cipal kinds : thef* first with an^ immovable visor, pro- 
joclhig like a kind of^mask, with leathern cheek-fiaps ; 
the.^aecond witli moveable visors, of the shape of me?e 
» slips of metal, with ^*Con cave metal cheek-plates sus- 
* pended from hinggs. The helmet vfrith the fixed visor. 
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and which retire# beii^* thrown back in its whole in 
order to \jncover the face, fell very early into disuse, in 
the* very heart of Greece itself, and never appears 
in Roman figures. • * 

Roman Galea and Cassis , — The galea wa« origin- 
ally of leather ,* the vams of metal 3 but afterwards 
both tArms were applied indifferently. The leathern 
cap fell into disu^ in the time t)f C^iillus. Upon the 
top of the helmet was«6ometimes merely a round knob, * 
particularly on that of tne soldiers ; and sometimes the 
crest* was ornamented with variegated plumes of feathers. 
Polybius, who wrote about 130 years beffore the Chtistian 
era, descrillbs the helmets of%the soldiers as of Jirass, 
with a small circle of iron, sind three feathefs a foot and * 
half long. The light troops somcthneif had the gale- 
rus instead of the galea ; and the P^elites had at the top 
of theii^lielinets a wolf’s paw for distinction. 

Ailitarg Cap The Grtcco-Egyptian sofdiers.wore 

a padded linen call • • 

Gorget , — A steel gorget, set with precious stones, 
was affixed to the helmt;t of Alexander the Great. "J'he 
Greek gorget was called 0woaf. TlTe Samnites wore 
them*beneath the helmet. ^ ^ 

Shoulder Shields, Epaulette ^, — Jhe lattei^were ofi- 
ginally fiieces of armour for tlie shoulders. In Demp- 
ster and Winckelman, they are of a squaro form ; but 
upon a small bronzy Statue of a soldier^ in the ^ollege of 
*St. Ign jtius at Romo, they ftse formed Jike those off the 
French drumra^iip. A, shoulder-shield^ called galerus, 
high enough to guard the face, was worn hy tlie gladi- 
ators, called Retiarii, and said to have been tluis*affixed 
in order to leave file han^i^ free for the manageipeAt of 
tile net. It was of different shapes ; square, curved at 
top like the thureos, or semicirctilar. The Lyciaiis 
covered their shoulders with goat-al^ns. The Greek 
thorax had shoulder-parts fastened to it in the front 
« with thongs. Mr. Hope descries these shoulder shields 
as a separate piece, in the shape of a broad cape, of 
which the ends or points desgeAded on the chest. 
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jPcc^rk—TIiis, quilted ind baiiiing^over the breast 

and shoulders^ like a tippet^ sometimes veryfCuriously 
wrought^ was the only body a^our of the Egyptians. 
'Ancient figures of Mfnerva have a pectoral of scale 
arm*our^«with flap sleeves of the same ; and among the 
Lybians^ from whom was derived' the ^gis^ it was 
merely a skin, with a fringe of leather. • The J^ws had 
pectoyals^ ‘ the coats of^ mair of our 'translation of the 
BiblCj probably first of liiieiij but after wards of plates of 
metal, and called thoraces. ^he Assyrians,^, Mcdes^ 
Susians^ and Persians had them of lilien. The change 
of them ipto br^azen thoraces was first made by the 
latter nnati on. ' 

“ Body Abmoub, consisting of Thoraces, Tunics, 
Cuirasses, Giidlei, or Be//#.— -Dr, Meyrick uses thes(v 
distinctions of terms^ though they cannot always be se- 
parated j ^however, in strict application, they are or 
were«not t.ynonymous. ^ 

y. Tunic . — The continental anti^u'aries call the mili- 

tary tunic, that worn under the cuirass. That of some 
Kopfian soldiers has v^ry large ^sleeves. If the Grteco- 
Egyptiaii delineations at Thebes are correct, a tunic 
of rings sgt ^edgewise, or single mail, as it was 'after- 
wards called in Eq^opc, is the earliest specimen of that 
species of hauberk. Denon and Mr. Hope have also 
engraved a cuirass of scales (generally deemed the dis- 
tinctive (‘jUirass of barbarians) wliich comes up fo the 
armpits, and isi there held by shoulder-strapsb. The*^ 
Jews are presupied to have had a tunVc, upon which 
the thorax <was fastei>ed. The Medes and Persians 
bad tunics covered with plates, like fish-scales, of scar, 
let 6r purple. The latter, iit j^Iie tim^ of Alexander the 
Great, had them embroidered with gold, the sleeves 
adorped with pearli^. The Thracians, imitated in the 
Retiarii, had shost tunics or cuir^ses, which came up 
to tlieir brents, and inched nearly half-way of their 
tliighs.' Thd Phry^ans wore a tunic, with tightu 
peeves, down to tlie wrists, and covered with flat rings. 
^ome Etruscap spearmeh quilted tunics with short 
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sleeves • and flitir archIn tunics of leather. Strutt’s 

bronze Struscan warrior baa a short tunic^ w|th no 
skirts on the sides below* the* girdle. It seems to have, 
been made of stiff and rigid leather^ but has only. one 
sleeve of that material ; that of the right arm,* for the 
use of the sword, being of more flexible stuff. In Cajsar's 
time allhost all the Roman equites h^d quilted, stuffed, 
or felted tunics, *or tegmertta. *Some of these stuffed 
were steeped in vinegfr^ to render them hard ; others * 
were of J^-ather ; and both were edged with iron round 
the n*eck, and sometimes round the line of the abdomen. 
The light cavaliy used such cuirasses.* The^ Ligurian 
tunics were girt with a belt. *• ^ » 

Cuirmfi . — Cuirasses, l.*of folded linen or cloth, or 
felted with salt and vinegar, were used by the Egyp- 
tians, Ajax in the Trojan war, Athenians, Alexander, 
<^kc. 2.*()f leather, sometimes used by the ^armatian 

chiefs, ^ccur in Tacitus. Brass and .iron wbre most 
common, of two pie^s joined by a buckle at the should 
ders. These were altered, through their heaviness, to 
plates upon leather or cloth ; and both these, and chain- 
mail, but not interlaced, says Dr. Meynck, also occur. 
Gold plates distinguished the Greek and Bprean gene^ 
rals. The soldiers on the Trajan column wear* a short 
leathern fhnic, like a waistcoat, upon which plates of 
metal were sewed. The plates were somctiihes super- 
' seded by small chains. • Dr. Meyrick thjis disti^guisjjes 
tfie cuirasses of various nationi^: Of le&ther, with \ belt 
of the same inat^ial ; Medes and Persiam before the 
reign of Cyrus the Great. Flumated loricje^of stegl, of 
which the fore-part covered the brci^st, outside of the* 
thighs, and externaf parts 4 X die hands and legs f the 
posterior part the bitek, neck, and whole of the head ; 
both parts united by ^ulee on the sides ; th|^ Parthian 
camlry. Scales m^e qf horses' booft,* and sewed to- 
gether with 'the nerves of horses and oxen ; Sharmatian, 
Csiirasses appear to have been introduced by^Philomaenes 
among the Adhsean horse, 'that feey might be enabled • 
to use lighter shields and lances»/and Philqpoemen, ac- • 
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cording to Pausanias, persuadel the infafitry of Greece 
to cov^r their bodies with thoraces^ and their dogs with 
.greaves, in order to introduce the Argolic shield and 
long spear, instead of hie small spear and oblong shield, 
like the Celtic thureos or Persian gerra. Mitrees, accom- 
panied with gorgefs, thoraces^ a girdle, to which 

was attached a pe/ticoat, called ' The mitree was 
paddv^d with wool, covered efther with ftat rings or square 
pieces of brass, and fastened a/ %he sides : in this state 
it was cut round at the loins ; but that in thf time of 
Pericles followed the line of tlie abdomen, and was pro- 
bably of leather, without metal plates. Sometimes in 
fronfof it,, was placed ^another breast-piece; but this 
only when the thorax did* not wholly cover the chest. 
The Etruscan cuirasses were plain, scaled, ringed, lami- 
nated, or quilted. Dependent from their cuirasses were 
straps, sometimes merely of leather, at ottters with 
pieces of metal on them ; and these^ appendages, terme^l 
by the French Inrnbrequim, were, together with their 
plain and laminated cuirasses, adopted by the Romans. 
The body armpur of the latter nation ^vas the lorica^ 
which, like the French fuirass, was so called from hav- 
ing been< originally made of leather, and afterwards, 
like that, appliedrto metal ; it followed the lipe of the 
abdomen at bottom ; and seems to have been impressed, 
while wet*, with marks corresponding to those of the 
hymanrbody : /it top, the square aperture for tl}e throat < 
waSf guarded by *the pectoral, or plate* of bra8»; and tfie 
shoulders were, in like manner, protected by pieces 
mad? to sfip over each other. This was the }<hruscan 
attire but several changes took place afterwards. On 
the ^Frajan column we find i!ie lorica of the Hastati and 
Prindpes, consisting of several bands of brass or steel, 
eadi wrapping half round the bpdy, and therefore fast- 
ening before antf' behind on a }eathem or quilted tunic. 
These laminated lorictc were very heavy. The Roman 
lorica was frequently enriched on the abdomen with 
embossed figures, on \he breast with a gorgonb head 
for an amulet, op the « shoulder-plates with scrolls of 
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thunderbolts/and on tlA leathern border, >rhicli covered 
tly top of the lambrequin vrith lionfl’ heads fomcd of 
the precious metals. The comij^ct cuirass ivas made ti> 
open at the sides, where the breast and back plates 
joined by means qjf clasps and hinges. The lorica of 
the Triarii were of leather only. In the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, they fl|d cuirasses of^ scalfis or leaves of iron, 
called aquammatce, or plumataiy a fashion drat adopted,^ 
from the Dacians 0/ £armatians, by Dpmitian, who, 
accordiiig to Martial, had a lorica made of boars" hoofs 
stitched together. When the lorica ^as of one-piece, 
whether of ^leather or metal, and reached to the abdo- 
men, it had the pendent flhps, called Jumbrtfquins ,9 
before mentioned, made of* leather, /ringed at the boU 
•tom, and sometimes highly ornamented. At the time 
of Trajan, the lorica was shortened, being cut straight 
round^ovc the hips ; ^nd then there were (werlapping 
sets of lambrequin|3^to supply the deficiency m length ; 
and generals thus habited may be observed on the Trft- 
jan column. The Roman cavalry did not at first wear 
ioricfr, but afterwards adopted the Qreek arms, %nd 
then were called LorivatL Ip the time of Oonstaiitine 
the Great, the Cataphractes or heavy horsey the same 
the Persian Clibanarii, had flexible sarmour, Composed 
of scalef, or plates ; and rings held together by hooks 
and chains, the lonca hamata, which, 'however, is 
^uch ^Ider than the *period^ ihentioned- Th^ Sicilian 
cuirasses, like those df the adcient Gle^ks, consisted of 
bagk and breast jAeces, With lambrequins. 

Thoraces. — Those of the Indians were made of 
matted rushes, pr. Mcyrick conceives the ^ora.\ of 
Homer and the (Greeks So have been a large 19 reast. 

^ plate of brass, or fhade of leather, or some other ap.. 
propriate material, tp which the sfioulder-guards^werc 
connected at the bacl^ The ancient Dimbri wore iron 
breastplates. • 

• Belts • Girdles. — These were plated with metal, an<l 
covered the* body below the pdbtoral, among the Jews# 
The Scythian body-armour* on the Jheodosian columiif 
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consists of a tunic^ apparentl^ll wadded^ ^Nith a girdle 
and cipss-belts of leather^ studded ; the sieves very 
^ort^ but secured with two bands like the belts, l^he 
Grecik girdle^ very* rich and varied, bound the 

armour logellier \ whence became a general 

word to imply putting op armour. In Homer, the gir- 
dle was not worn jlirectly above the loins, but just be- 
low the chest, as in HarniluM’s Etruscan Antiquities. 

Ami~pi£ce8 , — The arms the Greek warriors 
(very early ages excepted) appear naked ; buf, among 
the Homans of rank, lambrequins, ' or straps, richly 
adorned and fringed, protected the upper arms, 
f SiiiELqs. — Dr. Merrick, speaking of* the shields 
of the Mysenfficians, which were made in the shape of 
an ivy-.1eaf, composed of the hides of white oxen, with 
the hair on, says, ‘ In apeient times the shape of the 
shield had much to do i/ith^the mytholog;^^of the 
people, ahd, therefore, were circular to represent tne sun, 
Crescent-like to imitate the moonj &c.* The ivy-leaf 
was sacred to Bacchus, and it might be from this 
people that the ^Greeks derived the peltdj which Xeno- 
phon describes as of the , same form. The first shields 
i^ere made«of basket-work, to which succeedei^ light 
wood. ’ The mc«t usuid material was, however, ox 
leather, covered with metal plates. The mid<Vie liad a 
plate of m^tal, the Latin umbo, often furnished with a 
thread of mctal,^ turned in a circle or spirally, ^t first 
there^was no other mode nif carrying and managing the 
shield but by^a piece cf leather, suisl)ended from the 
neck over tlfe left sh(/ulder ; Eustathius says, a leathern 
diqng, &r a brass plfite. This apparatus often appears 
upon« the Etruscan monunie»;its. I'hese handles, says 
Herodotus, were inventions of the Carians. The. 
armoring was independent of two. smaller, placed upon 
the edges of the h^^ck^er, to be hold of by the hand. 
This moda appears very distinctly upon the shield of 
Diomede, in^ the ^ Monument! Antichi. When, after 
ewar, the shields were Suspended in the temples, the 
(handles wer^ taken away, to prevent their being of 
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service in seiition. JEschylUs aays^ tiiat bells 'urere 
sometimis added to shields, to affright enemies^by the 
sutlden sound ; but Dr. ^leyrick could not find a sped; 
men. The Cariana also introduced the ornaments of 
symbolic or allegorical figures^ attesting the Antiquity 
of their origin, ancf the vdour of thlir ancestors. The 
Pelopcffinesians %ngraved their initials upon their shields, 
in order to dis&nguish themlelves in battle. .Thus 
upon their coins ofteif pecurs only a monogram of the* 
two fir^ letters of their names. The Greeks carried 
the shield upon either arm, as do some gladiators in 
Stosch, the paintings of the V’^illa idbani, .and* other 
monumentsT ‘ •• 

Shields of different nations. 

• " Egyptian. — Convex. 

Grmco^Egyptian. — The thvreos, so called from its 
resemblflig a gate, oblong, with the top round%'d convex, 
and a fiole in the middle. * • 

Ethiopian^ niatft of raw ox*hides: • 

Jewish — Philistine. — Four kinds at least, all of 
different sizes. Goliath had two shields ; the smaller 
probably hung at his back b}^a strap, whence he could 
easil)f take it, if required, in time of actior; ;• tlie larger 
one was carried before him by h'is armour-bearer. 

" Pmnician. — Hound, without any protuberance in 
the centre. • 

Syrian. — Small bucklers. ^ ^ 

• Assyrian — ^ Chaldean.-^ Bucklers after the £g;y ptian 
manner. • * 

Persian. — Fiddle-shaped, with an orifament;in the 
centre, the Greek aerra, borne by the Thebans. • 
Scythian. — Oval. • * 

Mysenecian Pelta. — This is the usual shield of 
the Amazons ; but upon a bas-relief of the Villa Albani, 
some of them have tn| round Arjgive buckler. 

Thracian. — Small and crescent-forme;^ 

• ‘^Myamn. — Round, with a syigle Handle in the 

centre inside, to he prbjectec^ by the hand, not pu^ 
upon the arm. • • * ^ ^ • 
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Lycian * — Small bucklersT ^ • « 

^^*Phryyian. — < Lunated, with a rise in the ^ntre of 
the crescent. ^ 

** Cilidans. — Smalls bucklers of untauned ox-hides. 

Vremn. — The cavalry of the first era used long 

shields, but PhiloiEsenes introduced *a round light one, 
not wider than absolutely necessary to jcover the. body. 
The infantry at first used oblong (.hields, like the 
Celtic thureos, or the Persian gerra, but Philopoemen 
changed them to the Argolic ^shield. The original 
Greek shield was, however, the acrvtq, a perfect circle, 
made of several folds of leather, covered with plates of 
metal^,,laid one over the pxhet, and about diree feet in 
^diameter, in' order to reach from the neck to the calf of 
the leg ; on wlKch account Homer calls them afAtju^poraq, 
and 'irodvjyifjKetq, the warriors often, by kneeling down and 
bending their l eads, concealj.ng thcmsfelves behiu l them. 
The ^heavy -armed infantry and charioteers used this 
shield. The cavalry had the a much lighter 

and smaller round shield, composed of a hide with the 
haij on. The light infantry used the pelta. The 
'/ippov, or ysppatj '.vas adopted, and thureos. 

‘‘ Etruscan. — Circular, much smaller that, the 
Greek asvpis/ and held by one handle in tht centre, or 
else octagonal, but of that form which mighr^bc de- 
scribed in an acute angle, subtended by a curve, i. e. 
nearly of the paper-kite form. 

Samnite. — i/idcini-cylibdrical, Jike a crease, t.e. the 
tile niniiing along the ridge of Jiouse-jofs. Tliis gave 
birth to ont of the Homan shields. Before, they are 
said to have used the Greek round ones. 

^ k^jcilian. — Diagonal, vrith a bt>ss in the centre, 
but the sides so unequal as Ito rescQfible the long kite, 
shape. 

Roman Hastati and *Principes (heavy in- 

fantry) used the scutyim, a hdilow homi-cylinder, a 
convex hexagon, or that shape with its side angles 
rounded off. It was generally four feet long, by two 
and a half broad ; andtmad:^ of wood joined together 
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with little plaAe9 of iroin *and the whole covered with a 
broad pi^ce of linen, upon which was put a sheep's skin 
or*bull’8 hide^ having a^ iron boss jutting out *in the 
centre, of great service in close %ghting. The Triarif 
(and sometimes the rrincipes) used a clypeus, w round 
Wckler ; or, soinetitnes, one of leather, of a square form 
crimpeil into undulations. The Velites carried the 
round shield callld parmaf abbut three feet diapieter, 
made of wood, and covered with leather. The cavalry* 
at first had bucklers mahe of ox-hides, resembling (says 
Pol^ius) the coAcavc loaves used in sacrifices; but, 
being of little strength at any time, ‘and ytterfy un- 
serviceable ^hen wetted with, rain, tlie Greek* arms 
were adopted instead. Other writers distinguish the 
of three lloman feet for thtf light troops, and 
the parma of four Roman feet for the cavalry. An 
ensign ^ the Trajan columu carries under h^s arm the 
parmn%,, which reaches from the neck to the kyees; 
but the parma cavalry upon dhe same column 

covers also the legs. In C. Cayliis, where is a figure 
of a Roman horseman, he makes his round buckler 
larger than the j)arma. Mr. Hope, hcftvever, observes, 
the Iftinan shield seems vei^r to have rese^nblecl the 
large round buckler used hy thd Gr^ks, nor ^c, cres- 
cent-shfqied one peculiar to the Asiatics, but to have 
ofl'ered an oblong square, or an oval, or a hexagon, or 
an octagon. The qayalry alone wore a circuly shield, 
^»ut of .syztf// dinfemUm*!, calfhd parma. « In truth^ tiow 
could horsemeif ^onvci^ently use a shield four feet 
loiig ? — rotive and savred .shields. Everybody knows, 
that there were very beautifully wrought arms, foj 
pomps, processions, and qjher solemnities. The ^rofive 
shields at first consisted of the spoils of an enemy, but 
at last were offerings made of the richest metals, gnely 
wrought, even soiiicfiraes of marble# , They were sus- 
pended in’ public plaCes and Ui/ildings, with peculiar 
^cremonie^ They were charged wi^i insetiptions. The 
famous shield of Scipio'was wotivc. The anciliaj or 
sacred shields, which MoiAfay^n has oval, are roun^ 
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upon coins* of Domitiaii^ mi one i the moneyer 
Licinlus. The clypeum was a mere round ipedallion^ 
enclosing a portrait^ for suspension against walls^ icc. 
There are several at Tordci^ the Capitol^ &c. They 
are the* ^lypeatat imagines of Macrobius. — Shields 
upon 96ah* In eras posterior to tbe*Antonine8^ nothing 
is more common than to see emperors holding a 'buckler 
in th^ left hand, adorned widi divers %ure8 ; and, after 
* Constantine^ with the monogra^tj. ,C. It implied the 
protection which princes owe to their subjects. 

Every legion had the buckler paiftted of a partibular 
coloul\ and changed with distinctive symbols, as th^ 
^ thunderbolt^ anchor, serpent, &c. To the symbols 
were added^the peculiar si(;ns of each cohort, and the 
names of the '^erton to whom each buckler belonged^ 
These marks were necessary, for they were deposited in 
tents and .magazines until wanted for use. Tc^reserve 
the paintings, &c. they were kept in leatliern ca&s. 

• Gauls. — Diodorus makes theh'shields proportion- 
able to the height of a man, garnished with his own 
enrigns. These Pausanias also calls thureoi, adding, 
that they were introduced into Greece by Brennus. lie 
tells us 't]ie Gauls ha^ no other defence, an& used 
tliem. as crafts on^cros^ng a river.' This ishield is in 
form the thureos. That carried, however,! '^y the 
Parisian boatmen, in the time of Tiberius Ca?sar, and 
found sculptured at Notre Dame jn 1711, appears to 
be hexagonal Fnd conve^j though Idng and. narroW. 
Governor Po^^ll says, that the GavlVsh sliields, upon 
the tpumphal arch at Orange, are of a long oval, w*th 
the two^nds truncated, and had distinguishing marks. 
Livy I and Appian say that thp Gaulii^h buckler was long 
and flat, but too narrow to cover a man. 

", Germans, — A large shield, distinguished by splen- 
did colours. , In. Gessner tlie form ia a long hexagon 
with concave sides. . * ^ 

Vandals^ Goth^g S^c, — Round. , 

Scandimvians andeNorthimi> Natiom**— One hind, 
, a. long oval, the aA»*o^,^heflee ohiM, of wood, bark, or 
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leather^ and liAirely covering the hemr; the other 
smaller^ eonvex^ often fipnished with a boss of iron or 
other metal. These shields vretf of iron or brass^ and 
engraved, painted, or gilt ; and sometimes covered .with 
a plate of gold, 'pie large shield served to carry the 
dead or wounded, or to swim ncrora a river. It was 
white, until the* Jiearer, by sope exploit, had obtained 
permission to bear some disdnctive mark. * , 

“ Spaniards^ AffiAw* — The cetra, small, round, 
of leather, and vpry light. Also curtitB, bucklers as 
large as sldelds. , ^ 

** OBEAVgs, ocrete.-— Goliath had ^aves, as 

had the Lycians. Among tli§ Greeks, they wefe the« 
famous of Homei^ of meffil sometimes of 

bull's hide), which rose in ^nt to the top of the knee, 
nearly xnet behind at the calves, and terminated just 
above pe ancle. They wire fastened behind. Dr. 
Meyrick says, witl^meces of metal, ending in buttbns; 
other accounts, with thongs or bucldes! The Etruscans 
had them, apparently of rough hides, fastened behind 
by a single ligature, near the middle of^ the calf, which 
greav^ subsequently gave way to buskins. The Sam. 
nites wore qmamented boots, rettching to ancle and 
covering the instep ; and over that Oli the left leg was 
placed ablate of brass, fixed upon a wadded wrapper. 
Se'rvius Tullius introduced the Etruscan greaves among 
Romans; bqjt. Mm th^ time of the repifblic,«the 
word appl^d to the bdbts, lactfd*up, which suc- 
ceecled them. The ocf%a is described* a plate of 
n\eta], or piece of ox-hide, tied behind ; but exceptions 
occur. It was coipmon in jthe later ages to have opl/ 
one of these greaves, mostly upon the left leg. Arrian 
and Vegetius mentfon this custom, j^hich also obtained 
among the Samnites ^nd Sabines, whose arms wefe in 
part, at least, similarj^and froip*wluftn probably, not 
from, the Samnites, the Roman * imitatiops* were bor- 
ibwed. The Celtiberians wore grehves of rough hair. 
In some marbles, greaves* gjiardT the calf, but leave thtf 
shin bare. Mr. Hope observas, tbgt greaves are fret 

VOL. II. Y . * 
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quendy omitted in Greet! figuifes^ partlbUlarly in those 
of lat^ date. Sometimes on fictile vases^ »r kind, of 
^pron or curtain is sui^eniled from the shield^ by way 
of a screen or protection to the legs. 

Gauntlets. — Dr. Meyrick says, that he has read 
of or guar(ft for the hands^ but never seen any 

representation of them. A stiff leather cuff, Ifke that 
of a ooat, with a sht on^ one side, appears to cover the 
sword-hand of an ancient Greqi^ figure, engraved by 
Strutt; and tliis, I apprehend, is the hand-guard in 
question.*'* 

Tentoria, tents, pavilions. — Jubal, th^ son of La- 
tmcch,*'wa8 jhe inventor -bf tents, probably for the sole 
use of shepherds while guiding their flocks. Travellers 
soon learned the ' advantage of the tentorium, which 
could alike protect thciu from the rain and sun, and 
from the chilly dews of night. Last of all, pAbably it 
was^adoiHed by the warrior. The material was orj- 
f^nally rude : branches of trees hvined round stakes 
driven into the ground, preceded the covering by skins, 
which were m^e expeditiously used ; hence the ex- 
pression, suh pellibus essf., to denote the absence of any 
ope on a campaign. 

Thtf tent ofcAchilles was, according to IJomer, a 
wooden hut, covered with reeds. Upon the fibiac^able 
it is made 6f skin or cloth. Wooden huts were some- 
times U9sd by tl\e Romans in winter. Their tepts were 
stretqhed with tords. Upon the Trajan and Antonine 
columns are tents of the modern A$hn, four-square, 
with .a roof like a house, and round conical tents. 
Lodging in the same tent was called contuhernium, and 
Vegelius says, that eleveif «Roman soldiers, Hyginus 
only eight, lodged in the same tent: The breadth was 
ten Roman feet. Sometimes they were made of leather, 
but the largest 'jlrobably of cl<^. When they were 
open befoi^e and behind, with the valances lifted up, 
they had the'appeorance of a butterfly flying, and were 
therefore called Fapiliffnes. Nero had an octagon tent 
• From Fosbrpoke*« Encyclopcdia*bf Antiquities, voL il. pp. ISQ^TIS. • 
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of singular 4)6iuty. tAlexiftider placed 200 persons 
urithinjthe compass of one paTilion. Jornai^jdes de. 
scribefi the tent of king Of tbo Goths^ &8 v&ff 
extensive and magnificent^ Mving porticoes^ pmple 
areas within^ &c. We bear of tents of silk* and gold 
for pleasure. Tlte Britons had tents, and it is ex- 
pressly mentioned that they folded up as now. They 
were used by the Angl<A^7ft>ns tor civil as well as 
military purposes. (S^utt says, that their tents were 
only liyes, stretched ftom the top of a long pole, and 
fasmned to wodden hooks driven into the ground. 
They are supposed to have been covered with a thick 
and strong cloth, or leather, the top, a roof or guard 
sloping either way, like the ridge of a house, to slioot 
• off rain. To some they had a dodr properly cut out. 
but others were entered by pulling the covering aside. 
He ha# exhibited both sorts. We hear of t^nts of silk 
large tnough to feast 200 knights, and the pOIes c£ such 
a tent filling a caffi Some were made of linen. One 
was in the form of a chapel, of fine scarlet cloth ; the 
annunciation of the Virgin Mary and other mysteries 
being embroidered in the ijiside. fn the fourteenth 
cenmry our tents were of different form% and coloigrs. 
Our royal* tents, as appears hy'the j>lateB in^traitt and 
Grpse,* were very large and splendid ; * but,' says 
Andrews, * Henry VIII. had in his wars With France, 
instesul of a tent, a timber house, with an iron chi|pney, 
*and several paVilions, on Ike top of • which stc^od the 
king's beasts, Vlf. the lion, dragon, antdope, greyhound, 
and dun cow.* Cutting down tents and pavilions was 
.one of the first steps upon an assault of a canlp." * • 
Toga, the chief garm^ of the Romans, was, dike the 
pallium of the Greeks, peculiar to them. It resembled 
a gown, except tliat it had no sleeves, no opening»hefore 
or behind ; and thal, while the righkarm escaped above 
it, the left was employed to carry the hui^fhen on that 
«sidd. The gracefulness with which a [fbrson thus bore 
his tagay was not below tlie notice of the best writeis^ 

* From Foflbrooke's £ncycl(t>s<lia*of Ant.quitie^ voL i. p. 3S7. • 
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Th^ material was wool ; the (Colour genlbrally white ; 
and the difierence between the toga of the patrvjian apd 
that of the humble consMted both in the quality 
and the amplitude : the finer and the longer^ the higher 
the dignfty^ or at leitet the respectabjlity^ of the wearer. 
Torus, a hed^ — Whether the reason given by Ser- 

vius for this name-r Torus ah herbis.ftrtis dictb est/' 

p-may weU be doubted. The most ancient beds^ how. 
ever, were on the ground, and ^consisted merely of 
leaves, straw, or dried grass. Skins succeeded,^ the 
fleeces, of which,, when thoroughly cleansed, were com- 
fortable enough. As luxury grew, stuffs of, some value 
«vero spread, over the skhis. Bedsteads were the next 
improvement, when skins v^re abandoned in succession 
for wool, featliers, and down. Specimens of the torus" 
may be seen in the first volume of this compendium. 

TniBum. — For the nathre, dignity, and history of 
the office, ^see the Roman history. ^ ^ 


V. 

a 

Villa. — The Roman^ villa was divided into three 
parts : thctJU^bana, for the master and family ; tho rus- 
ttca,fcr the farmer ,and husbandmen; and the fructuaria^ 
or store-house for corn, whie, and oil. The liervants 
who were immediately attendant upon the master, and 
belonged <fx) the Villa Urbana, ware the Atrienses, or 
what ^the Italians, style the sala,' in speaking* of the 
livery servants gollectiveiy ; th&walets^^u&fcu/anf, who, 
it is presumed, were usually freedmen ; the secretary, 
styled noLarius ; the gardeners for the pleasure garden, 
tojmrv* ; and the musicians Vipd comeclians, and persons 
for entertainment during repasts. This villa urbana, also 
denominated pseudo iirbana, and pratorium, from obvious 
distinction, had ‘^peristyle, or court, surrounded by a 
portico, at the further exiremity oiNrhich, opposite to the 
gate of entrance, war. the atrium, or haU, with a pofticoi' 
qn each side, looking towards the place of exercise, as 
awns, gaUeries for wresdmg; and other smaller build- 
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ings. The Dhths were%l«o annexed to this part of the 
blading! and were always bo situated as to ei^oy the 
winter’s settuag sun. Brides the sitting-rooms^ cham» 
bers^ library^ and eating-room> they would often .have 
one of the latter kind in the midst of the palk^ as we 
should call it^ and sometimes a bedA'ooin^ for the sake 
of quiet and rettlpment* In the ruHica^ or farm- 
house, in apartments over* the gateway, lived the pro-^ 
curator, or steward, that he might know who went in 
or put ;«on one si^ of this, the viUicus, bailiff^ or chief 
of the husbandmen, and near the fruftuaria, or^store- 
rooms, the^iUica, or house-keeper, under whose order 
were the female servants, employed in pr^vidin^ food* 
and clothing for the family.* The inferior slaves lodged 
In one great room, and the sick in an apartment called 
the vatetudinarium. The lodgings of the freedmen had 
a Boutl]^ asjiect The avtbrius had, the care of the 
poultry ; and in considerable villas, far from a town, 
was a master of uie workmen, crgastularifia, widi 
smiths and carpenters under him. Horses and mules 
were kept for the use of the master,, and asses Aid 
oxen (or that of the farm, which had yards, much re- 
sembflng the modem. Particulsg: care was^^cn of the 
geese, h^ns, pigeons, peacocks, andsother bifds,* who 
had also^separate dwellings assigned to them ; and not 
only deer, hares, and every kind of game was attended 
to, but«there can, scarcely named a{i animfl, which 
was noir kept bv the' more Opulent ^bmans at ttheir 
coujitry seats. Tlte vilW was also divided iyto a winter 
and summer-house, because it had a suite of rooms 
adapted to either ^ason. The pacts which compo^d* 
the summer residence were nearly the same as^hose 
of the town, exedpt that the dwelling apartments, 
which did pot coipmonly exceed one story. Were 
always surmounted b^ a towerji on \he top of which 
was a room pierced with windows on ever)s side, unU 
ibrmly destined for meals, so that *they could add to 
the pleasures of the table 'those* of light and prospect.* 
They nearly always built ^theif vil}^ alopg the higl^ 
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roads, for two reasons ; one to g^t to them^'more easiiy, 
the other to place them more in sight. In the Poir- 
peian paintings we havp villas of this kind. One on 
the sea-shore, of two stories, has trees planted on the 
roof. Winckelman says, that the i^rchitecture of the 
villas of Herculaneum is the same as that of th^ large 
houses of towns, sotthat .the plan and (cievation of the 
pne is*the same as that of the other.*'* 

ViNtJM. — The Greeks underst^d the art of grafting 
the vine. Their vines were very lofty, and they could 
a]joy ^he shade imder the branches. At the time of 
vint^e thdy exposed the grapes to Ihe snn/>and night 
•for ten days. For five days longer they left them in 
the shade, and^on'.the sixth pressed them. They did 
not put the wine into barrels, which were unkno^vn to 
them, but into earthen vases or skins. Galen mentions 
Asiatic w^nes, which, when put into large botti^, and 
suspended near a fire, acquired soljfjity ; and Aristotle 
s^ks of a useful invention, Arcadian wine so indurated 
by drying, that it was cut in pieces and dissolved in 
waier for drinking. The Chian wine still preserves 
its ancient celebrity. > ^ 

The was not planted in the environs of Iftome 
befori the year 6C0 u. o., and till then wine was very 
rare ; but afterwards it became very common, %nd the 
season of vintage was a time of diversion, when jests 
were pasSed upon passengers with ‘ licensed impunity, 
The T.ines were planted at the foot of t^ees, upo'h which 
they made^'tlti; branches mohnt, ill order to form 
arboui‘s,^a9 is still common in Italy. In making wine 
fhey put the must into a wooden tub, where they suf- 
fered* it to ferment for soke time; afterwards they 
filled other vessels with it, where iC continued to fer- 
ment To aid the depuration, they threw into it the 
oondimenta ^ plaster, c^alk, marble-powder, 

salt, resin,^^dregs of hew wine, salt-water, myrrh, aro- 
matic herbs, 8cc. edch .country having its particular pre^ 
•jparation. The wine thus ^prepared they left in the 
* From FoBbr3oke*8 FhC'yclopkdia of Antiquities, yol. i. pp. 51, 58. 
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vessels till t!le*year fcilowing^ sometimes even two or 
tbree years^ according to the kind of wine, and its 
growth. Afterwards they drew it ofip into large jars pf 
earthenware^ coated within wAh melted pitch. , Out- 
side they marked the name of the wine^ and consulate 
of the vintage, 'f his process was the diffusio mmrum. 
They^ad two*Jdnds of vessels |Dr their wines, the 
> amphora and eadus^ The anaphora was a vase of glass 
or pottery with two^himdles, and contained two umiy 
or ,twanty-four jiints. It ended in a narrow neck^ 
which they stopped with pitch and j^laster, to j>revent 
the wine becoming flat. The eadus was nearly in the 
form of a pine-apple, and cdWtained one hjdf mere thap 
the amphora. After stopping these vessels well, they 
* deposited them in the horreum vinar^m or apotheca 
vinari^y a garret exposed to the sun. Aqueous wines, 
howeger, they put in situations exposed to the north ; 
the apirituofis, on the contrary, in uncovered places, 
subject to weathei? The first kind was kept only two 
or three years in these airy places, and to preserve it 
longer it was moved into warmer spojs. Wine bocome 
thicl^ with age they rcndefpd fluid by dilution with 
warm water, and then strained^ it througlva*bag. 
proce^ was called saccatio vinorun^ The ^resks and 
Romaffs, says Beckmann, were accustomed to boil their 
Vine over a slow fire till only one third or fourth part 
^remained, and, to* mix it^wlth bad^wine, ki orjjer to 
render* the latter better. When, by this process^ it had 
Iq^t part of itsswater/ particles, and Jiad been mixed 
with honey and spices, it acquired several names, as 
Muisum, Rapay^Carenum, Defrutum, &c. The same 
method is still pursued with sack, Spanish, HuMgarian, 
and Italian wines.' Mulled wine was a favourite Homan 
beverage.” * 

* From Foibrookc's Encfclopeedia of^Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 473, 474. 
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A. 

Abacus, i. 359. 

• Abohtio, in Roman law, ii. 3. 
Ablutions, common to moat na. 
tiona, il. 1. Ridiculed by the 
fathers jf the church, i 2 . 

Absolutm, in Roman law, IL S. 
Acccnaol, an officer different Aom 
the lictor, ii. 4. ^ 

Acclamation different nom ap. 
plause, ii. 4, 

Accumbere, or the custom of re- 
clining at meals, borrowed feom 
the Greeks, li. 5. 

Aocusare, in Roman law everyone 
couUfeiot accuse, ii. 6 . 

Achilla, i. 93. 94. 96. 

Acoustic vasel, i. Ill 
Acxopolfli. application of the term, 

^ ana ennneration of several, 1. 59. 

Temples of Minerva and other 
'* public buildings built within 
them, 59. , . 

^cta Sanatus, or joaimals of the si 
Romanacnate, ii. 6 . * ' 

Actio, Actor, Artiomat law, could 
not be Instituted ilithout the 
consent of a judge, ii. 7 ., 

Action of a dramatic piece, should 
be one entire, ii. 7. 

Actors, or stage plajert* 1. loa See a! 

Theatres. The Roman, ii. 8 . • 
Ado[>tion, among the Romans, ii. 9. 
The custom of, led to a famous 
heresy, 10 . 

^deration, ii. 10 . • 

Adrian’s mausoleum, 1. 288. 
Advocates, origin of; a cifne to 
evcfy country, ii. 272. 
Adulterium,«dultery, hot^unish. 
cd by the Givwks and Romans, 
ii. 11 . 

Advtum of Isis, the, i. 134. a 

.£diles, Roman magistrates, ii. 12. 


iErarium, or publi^treastiry of the 
Romaps, ii. 12. 

JEschylua improves th# stage, 4 

107. ^ 

JEtas, age. at which pimns be- 
came MigiMe to pubUc offices, 
it. 13. 

Age hoc ! ii. 14. 

Agdades, L 143. 

Agentes, ii. 14. * 

Ager, land or fle1d,li. 15. . 
Agitator, « driver, ii. 18. 

Agmen, the march of an armyrthe 
army itself, li. 18L 
Agpnotheta,<the president over the 
Grecian games, ii. 19. • 

Agora, oriaarket, i. 122. 

-Agrarian laws. See Ager, 
"Agricultural tools, S. 348. 
Agriculture higMy tstcemed, ffi 19. 
Alabarches, ii. 22. • • 

Ala, a wihg, In a military sense, 
ii. 21 . 

Alabaster, the etvmon of, i. 102. 
Alcamenes, i. 145. 

Alexander, Romany superstition 

respcctirt* !• 161 . * 

•Alia omnia, . 

AHenore, the^trajjiition of property^, 

Alipilarius, a sla^e, ii. 23^ 

Aliptw, anointers, iL 
Alligatl, slaves who worked in fet- 
ters, *ii. 23. ^ • 

Allium, garlic, an Egypnan divi- 
nity, &c. ii. 24. Its medicinal 
virtugs, 25. 

Altore, an altar, li. 25. ■ 

Altars, fifst made of turf, different 

S its of,l 90. Difficulty of ascer- 
Ining their antiquity, 91. An- 
tiquity, Ac. of. Vee Ara. 
Araantes, loven, il. S' * 


2S. 

Ajnkxons, the, how sculptured, i. 

14a • 

.^barvalia, a festival in honour 
%fCeris, il. 28.\ 
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Ambire, to go round begging luff 
firiiges, ii. 29. 

Ambition, e See Ambire. 

Ambitus. See Ambire. 

Ambubajss, iL 30. , 

Ambulationes, il. 30. 

Anelabfis, IL35. 

Amici, flrienos, ii. 31. 

Amicitia, or ftiendship, g Roman 
goddess, ii. 32. 

Aminodes, the inventor of /3rcek 
ships of war, L 215. t 

Ampnidinmia, a Roman festival to 
* celebrate the birth of a child, ii. 


Atmihitheatres, Roman, I. 304. 

Gmek and Asiatic, 305. 
Amphitheatrical gamc^ i. 505, 50G. 
Amuletif (amidct), il. 33. 
Anagnose, ii. 33. 

Ancile, Ancilia, it .34. * 

Anoora, the anchor, invented by 
Midas, ii. 35. 

Anabatc, ii. 35. t ' 

Andron, an apartment for men, ii. 
36. 


Angari, Persian couriers, ii. 36. 
Anlma, the sOul, life, it 36. 
Annulus, finger ring, ii. 38. 

Annus, the year, ii. 43. 

Amarium, ii. 56. 

Antcambulones, ii. 56. 

Anteooma, ii. 5^ 

Anthony ruined by the size of his 
shiM, i. 351. c 

Antrlcolff, nymphs, IL 56. 

Antrum, a cave, ii .56. * 

Aiv.rtments. (3of Houses, Palacea 
Aper, tl^e bo-ir, a dish well knbwn 
to the Romans, ii. 57. ' 

Apiaries, i. 27.5. 

Apollo, statues of, i. 147. 
Apotheosis, how represented, i. 97. 



Aqueducts, i. 123. llupan, 313. * 

Aquila/chc eagle, the bird of Jove, 
li. 59. The Persian and Roman 
ensign, (iO. * 

Aqua, Vrater, its uses, U. 58. 
tigni interUiccre, 59. 

Ara^ etymon of, li. 60, 

Arcadisiis, the, had only five cities 
in the time of Pausanias, i. 60. 
The, inventors of the drama, 107. 
Arcadi’is, i. 92. ' * 

Azeas taught the use of wool, ii. 

197. , 

Architects, i, 332. / 

Architectural process, tools, 'and 
engines, i. 332. - • 

Architecture, i. 239. See Egypt, 
( Assyria, Persia, Corinthian, l/o. 
ric, Ionic, Tuscan, Forts, Tem- 
pies, Tombs, Si*:. . , ' 


Arcjs trlumpHalk, triumphal arch* 
ii62. 

Argo, the first «blp,i.3f0. 

Arena, ii. ■62. * 

Artailustrium, a festival, ii. 63. 
Armorial bearings, origin of, ii. 
125. 

Armour, repositories for, i. 168. 
DilibreKt sorU of, 218. Of dlf. 
ferent nations, a list of the, ii. 
395. • * 

fArms of thr. Greeks, i. 226. 227. 
Of different nations, ii. 293. Of t 
the ^omaniL See Agmcii. 

Amy, the Roman, ii. 217. See 
Agmen. 

Arrhe, a pledge giveif to r be* 
trothed bride, ii. 63. 

Arse.verse, a charm against fire, 
ii. 63. « 

Artemisia, the mausoleum of, i. S8fk 
Arts, the, of oriental origin, i. 329. 
Proper for flreemen ; introduced 
into Rome by Numa, 330 l Di.« 
vision of, among the ^mans, u. 
&k 

Aruspex, a diviner, li. 

Ascia, a tomb, etymon oL ii. 65. 
Ascoha, a festival in Ifonour of 
Bacchus, ii. 65. 

Assurgdlc, to rise from the seat, a 
high honour, ii. 65. 

Assyria, state of its earliest inha. 
bitants, i. 1. 

Assyrians the inventors of archu 
tccture, i. 1. 

Astanda, a courier, ii. 65. 
Astrological tablets, i. 360 . ' 

Asylum, a place of leAige, il 66. 
Athenians, their insatifblc appe> 
tite for news, nicknsi.ned word, 
makers and news-makers, 1. 164. 
Athens, number of houses in, i. 165. 
AthleUe, or combatants for prizes 
at the' public games, i. V9. Must 
be cf good charactci; 120. lifL 
fant, 121. , Antiquity of, ii. 67. 
AVreus's t easury, representation 
and description of, i. 23. ' 

Atrienses, the, their dress, &c., i. 
263. 

Atrium, etymon of, i. 261. 

^Augurs, diviners f^ain the actions 
of birds, ii. 68. Difference be- 
tween the Grecian and Roman, 
71. 

Auguiialcs, priests established in 
honour of Augustus, ii. 73. 
AurILw, charioteers, ii. 73. 

Ausmccs, inferior augurs, iL 74* 
Authors, ancient, reQ'ted th^rown 
works, ii. 279. 

Autonomia, ii. 74.‘ 

I Aviaries, i. 276. 
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B. 

Babel, the Tower of, by whom btfilt, 

2. R^reaentetion of, 3. 

Babylon described, Arom Hcrodo. 
tU6, Curtiui, Hende, Rich, Halt. 
camassuB, Delsonk ; alea of the 
ruins of. i. 9. 

Bacchanalia, Grccl^ and Roman 
feasts in honour oPBaochua, iU 
• 74. Abolished by the Ronum 

senate, 75. • 

Bacchanals, sculptures ofl i. 151. 
Bacchus, statues of, i. 147. 
Bail,*c<ia«l>, ii. 109. • 

Bakers, institution of, ii. 209. 
Baldness, a nmroach, ii. 97. 

Bankers, ancilht, 1. 333. 

Banishment, ii. 144. 

Barba, the beard, held In much 
respi^, anciently, ii. 78. * 

• Barbers, il. 78. 

Barber's shops, places for gossiping, 

L 164. 

Barracks,^oman.i. 321. 

Barrow^r tumulus, the most an. 
cient Tind of sepulchre, t 92. 
Great, at Marathon, ftL Burial 
a mark of honour, 93r^f Aly- 
attes, 280. 

Basileus [Bacff’iXtc/r], 1. 183. 
Bas-reliefs, i. 153. 

Baths, ancient, i, 12^?. Filters for 
the iNior, KH. Koinaii, 3J2. ii. 
75. iot, 77. 

Bedding of the Greeks, i. 300. Of 
the Romans^ .'103. 

Beds ami couches, magnificent, i. 
170. • 

Beds of the Greeks, t. 360. Of the 
• Romans, 363. 

Bedsteads, Greek and Roman, I 
. 361. • - , • • 

Vcs.i.2U 

Beetle, the, worshipped by diffor. 
ent nations ; A ugustlhe compares 
dlirlst to the, i. 158. 

Bellaria, the second course at table, 
ii. 79. 

Bellows, ancient, i. 210 p • 

Bells, campatuet antiquity of, ii. 9^ 
Bclluro, ii. 79. 

beluB, the same as Nimrod, i. 1. 
CoetancouB with Abraham, 1. 

* His tower, 9. His sepulchre, 
described by Strabo, KX 

Belvldcre, the Apollo, 1. 147.^ 
Belzqni. See Babylon. 
iBeneficarius^ a soldier so called, ii. 

Bcrenger. See Chariot races. 
Berenice, a good specimen of the* i 
ancient towns of Kgypt, i. 13., { 


^tiarli, persons appointed to fight 

with beasts, ii. 81. 

BestUej bcMts, made to fight in the 
Roman amnhUheatre, iL 80. 
Bitere, to drink, ii. 81. • 

Bimiotheca, ii. is. 

Bidental, ii. 86. . ‘ 

Bigae, chariots invemed by the 
Phryg^ns, ii. 86. 

Birthdays, anciently observed, ii. 
233.* 

BltumeU, the use of, i. 5. Asphal. 

tus of nature, ft • 

Black mdour abominated, iL 128.* 
Boii. the, i. 241. 

Booksellers, i. 334^ 

Books, ancient, ii. 20ft 
Books for imblic acts made of lead, 
L 550. ^ , • 

^Booty obtained in war, the division 

• -of, ii. 27.5. • . 

Bos, the ox, ii. 8lt 

Boxing, patronised by the Ro- 
mans, if 309 a See Gymnastic ex- 
ercises. 

Bread. See Bakers. 

Bribery, the ill eftbets of, ii. 30. 
Bricks. See Chaldefih. 

Bridges, Greek, i.^23. Roman, 
314. • 

Brothel atl Pompeii, 1. 2C9. • 

Brothels, ii. 110. 

Buflhons, jugglers, &c., i. 188. 
Building materials, i. 247. ^ 

Bulla, il. 8% 

^urial, primitive manner of, i. 97. 

* Ancient w.iy9 of, ii. 185. 
Burying groundsptlae commonpthe 

naunts of. public wtunci^l. lOl. 
Bustum,%bo place of cremation, 
ii. 89. 

Butchers, tools used by; were 
cooks, i. S34. 


Cabiri, Phceiacidn objects of wor.** 
ship, ii. 89. * 

Cadaver, a corpse, ii. 89. * 

Cusar, Julius, plundA^s the tree.- 
sury; ii. 13. * • 

Calamus, a rustic pipe, ii.A5. 

Caistus, gloves worn by boxers, 
it 

CalceuB, a sandal, ii. 95. • 

Calculi, An ancient game of chess, 
J. J63.^* 

CalpuluB, calculation, il. 97. 
Caldarium, IL 97. « 

Callicherus, the, in honour of 
Ceres, still practised, L 138. 
Clllon, 1 . 143. • 

Clivus, bald, i term of reproach^ 
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Calyptn, a samdoUl veil, li. 97. ' 
Cameoi, L 159. 

Uunpi of Creeks and nomonsi 

Canals, i. 125. , 

Candidatea, successAil, at the pOb. 
lie gafties, highly honoured, 1 12U 
For publlc^dignities, iL 99 l 
C anon, a rule, a tas, li. lOL 
Ca^ives, ill treated ^ the Komans, 

Cariansk the, originally picatea^ i 
239. « 


Oerpenters, i. 336. 

Cars of war. i. 236. 

Carvers. See Cooks. 

Catacombs, 1 100. At Siiadea ; city 
ol^ at Syracuse, 133. 

CatadronKis, ^ dancing rope,* 11. 
108. .1 
Cato the «!der loved wine, IL M. * ' 
tattle lodged inolwelling houses, 

I. 257. 

Cavalry of the Greelri, L 157. The 
Roman. See Agmen. 

Caves, 1. 125. For subterranean 
passagea, citadels, and towns, 133. 
With labyrinths; for votive of. 
ferin^ Ac.|>134. The earliest 
habi&tions of men. Remarkable 
oiwes at Ispica, 256l 
Cedar tree, the, used in ship 
buildiBK, ii. 1091 
Ceilings, 1 . 251. 

Celeres, Roman horsen^n, 11. 109L 
Cdibacy, contemned and taxed, ii. 

125. * * 

Celled the reslden'se of slaves and 
prostitutc8„di. no. 

Cmtic anaquities, i 241. * 
Cenomphs, or barrows of honour, 

Cenotaphiuro, ii. lia 
Censere, to number, enrol, take the, 
censnr, . Ac., iL 111. a 
Censors, the Roman, 143L 
Ceres, kbe Ambarvalia. 

^ Ceres, sculptures Of, i 150. 

Chains, eateaa, sAitable to *.he dig. 

nity of^ibe prisoner. iL ^08. 
Chairs, ancient, i. 171. 

Chaldean bricks, i. 3 Inscriptions 
on, 4, t5. Manoer of liuilding 
with the, 6—7. 

Chariot races, the Greek, described 
by Beiepger, i. 117. 

Chariots, their origin, ii. 159. 
Charioteers, noble. See' Aurige, 
Chess, a Lydian invention, L lo3. 
See Calculi. ». 

Children bound to voaintaln their 
parents, L 199. See Education. 
Chimneys, i. 256. ii. 97. Tax off, 

II. 104. 

, Chorus, the dram^ic, L 101^ 


Cingulum, a sdtdiWs girdle, the de. 

privation of, ignominious, ii. 414. 
Clrcitori a visiting mlliiAry officer, 
a 115. • 

CireuB, 1. 308L Sports of the, 309. 
The Roman, iL|115. Cursores, 
or runners in, ii. 14a 179 l 
C isterns, ancient, i. 125. 

CitadeU, indent construction of, 
i. 57. Of the Romans, 315. 
CIthara, a Grdek harp, iL il5. 

Cities, the aiiilenLi. 24a 
Civilisatimi. See Egyptians. 

Civis, oftixen, rights and privileges 
ofta Greek and Roman, IL 115l 
Clarissimi, Roman senators so tl. 

tied, li. 120. ** 

Classis, the word, what derived 
from, it. 120. 

Clavus annalis, ii. 121. 

Cleopatra, a bust of, i. 352. 
CleiMydra, a water horologe, ii. 
122 

Clienteia, the relation between pa* < 
iron and client, ii. 122 
Clocks unknown to the andents, 

. ii. 181. . C 

Club, the most ancient ig^eapon, i. 

Cock<ro^ing, a token of victory, 

Coffbr.dam8, i. 314. 

Coffins, fictile, L 291. 

Cohort, tVom 120 to GOO soldiers, ii. 

127. 

Coins, andcntly executed by en- 
gravers, L 160. I' I 

Collegium, a body corporate, iL 

128. e 

Colonisation. SceAger. f 
Comitia, the Roman, ii. fE9. 
Confusion of tongues, conjecture 
respecting the, i. 2 
0>njugal relations, i. 192 
, Consecratio, \\ 135. *' . 

Consul,' ii. 137. • 

('poking utensils, i. 337. 

Cooks, Hoidbr's hcrots their own, 
L 181. At Sparta, hcreditaW : 
the Sicilian, valued, 182. Ine 
Roman, 336. See Butchers. 

, Corfu, i. 2381 

Qf)rn, the care of, a national con. 
cern, ii. 173. 

Corona, crowns or garlands, van* 
ous sorts of, ii. 137. 

Corintlit the principal seat of the 
arts in Greece. B. C. 600, L 72. 
CorinUiian architecture, origin of; 
characteristics of the qldest 
known, L 71. The?second anA 
third in date, 72. Innovations 
in, 73. Invented by Caillma. 

( chug. 76. 

Corinthian order, i. 244. 





Corvinui the ehilMfmher l^ved 
irine, ii. 94^ 

Coaloetics^aed by the anciente, ii. 
tfiSi 

Cothon, harbour, Mrt, L 125. • 
Cottabui, the, a Sicilian game, i. 
187. 

Cottages of the poor, i. 284. 

Couriers. See Angari, Agentes. 
Courts and offices public, I. 311. 
Cowardiee. See Deoimation. 
Cremation and barrogr burial, to-^ 
kens honour paid to the deceased, 
1.97. • 

Crier, the public, ii. 115. « 

Criers. See Age hoc ! 
Criininalscondemncd to fight with 
beasts, ii. 80. Execution of, 
140. 

Critias, i. 143.% 

Criticism, ancient, ii. 243. 
Cross.buiis, i. 208. 

Crucifixion, ii, 138. 

Cupid, statues of, i. 147. 

Cups, ancient, i. 183. 

Curtius. See Babylon. 

Cybele, Um rei^sentations of, 
crowneo^ith flowers, i. 150. 
Cyclopes# forts, why untenable, i. 
tH. 

Cyclops, the ancestors ofh||ie Phiv* 
nicians, i. 13. Etymon of the 
name, 14. Their gigantic size, 
14. I'hcir buildings, 15. 24. 
The first builders, 13. Sec 
'* Greece. 

Cyiiress^thc, why it became a fu. 
neraifree, i. i)5. 

Cyzicus celebn^ed for its buildings, 
i. 167. ^ • 

D. 

• 

Daidalns the earliest sculptor in 
Oreec^ i^SO. Added mgs to 
• statues, 140. * . 

Dancers. Ttee Funan)pulL 
Dances, different sorts tf, ii. 281.* 
Dancing, the Greek stage, i. 109.| 
Dead, the, suiiposed thirst of, i. 
285. 

Death, ii. 229. See Saul, Ghost, 
Funerals, Manes, Larvao. ^ 
Debtors laws respecting, it 141. 
Decemviri, the Roman, it 142. 
Decimation, a punishment for cow- 
. ardice, ii. 142. a 

Decuriunes, ii. 143. 

Defensor clvitatis, il. 143. d 
Deification. Sec Apotheosis, 
l^latdr, a seqfet accuser, li. 143. 
Delectus, a levy of soldiers, it 144. 
Delphi. See Or&cles. 

Dmocracy, maritime powers in- 
dined to, L 130. 


. sis ^ 

Demol or hamlets. L 240. 

Deserters, punishments of, it 145. 
Devovere, to devote, li. J-US. 

Dextra, the right band, a pledge of 

sincerity, it 14(1 • 

Diimond, the art of cutting the, 
unknown to the ancients^ 1 160. 
Diana, figures of, 1 15h. 

Dicem^ers, t 338. 

Digrn^, civil. See /Etas. 

Dinner, family, t 173^ Party, 174. 
.Invitation to, and ceremonies, 

175. Behaviour at, 184r 
Dinner>beds, i. 357. * 

Atmvnte. See Bacchanalia, Liber- 
alia. 

Discus, or euoit, the game of, ii. 

147. Sec Gymnastic exercises. 
Disinheritiftg, the imwcr it 163. 
Distaff, a, liome before Roman 
• .brides, ii. 129. • - 

Divination by a neve, i. 342. Di* 
ferent ways of, ii. 147. 

Divorce ainonf the ancients, ii, 148. 
Divus, divine, a term applied to 
many emperors, ii. 148. 

Docks, i. 127. 

Dodoiia. See Qrae)#. 

Does used to guardhouses'} wor- 
shipped by the Egyptians^ sacri- 
fice by the Greeks and Romuis, 
ii. 101. 

Domestic economy, i. 329. 

Donaldson. See Theatre. J 
Door, ii. 18% • 

l>oors, i. 253. Curious reason for 

* knocking at, IGS. 

Dorians, toe, had * bias to sA'iet 
" rftle and propoitLon«l. 7ii Their 
dwellings plain, im. ueslsted 
luxury, 190. Their public tablet, 

191. 

Doric, the first order of Grecian , 
. arrhitecturc, invited in Eu- 
ropean (Greece, L t^. Almost 

• cxcluslv^ligcinployed in the build- 

ing of temples, G9. Not lArruwed 
from Egypt^70.* Rule for atcer-*^ 
taining the eraff of, 71. 73. The 
declining Doric, 73. * 

Doric cities, the, wefe the early 
schools of art • in European 
Greece, 1, 69. The Rovdan, 241. 
Dormitories of the Greeks, i. 360. 

or the Romans, 361. 

Dovecots, 1. 278. • 

Drama, wgin of the, i. 107. The 
Romam • Sec Action. 

DnnKing, 1. ;186. Compulsory, 
largely, 189. Among the Greeks 
and Kpmans,‘>ii. 81. 

DromoB riga/u4f], or raco.coursc, 
the Greek,!. 117. • 

Diuidical amulet, L 291. 

Drummed, Sir 1^., his opinion ft- ^ 
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specting NUnrod and Abrahan, 
according to Scripture, erroneoui, 
i. 1. 0 

Drunken neu, ii. 84. 

Duumeiri, the Roman, ii. 151. 

Di^arfs, natural and artificials ii. 

232. • 

Dyeing linefi, the art of, i. 344>. 
Dying ipiuncUons, &c., ii|^228. 


E:^uctoratiO|iii.A62. " 
Excommunication common among 
the pagans, ii. 183. , . k' 

Executioner, the public, U. 106.C 
Esmiation for crimes committed, iL 

Eye, the, much consulted in divin. 
ation, il S5 j. 


Eagle, an artificial, i. 117. 

Ear of Dionysius, at Syracuse, the, 
i. 1.30. 

Ecliatana, i. 9. Fortified like a 
camp, 52. 

Econonff. See DomeAic. 

Education of youth, i. 196. The 
. SpartA, 199. . « 

Effigies, supersekioua use of, ii. 132, 
Egregiatus, ii. 156. 

Egypt governed by^godsf L 27. Its 
chronology uncertain, 27. Its 
architecture, 28—36. Its tombs, 
:i7. Mummies, 38. Pyramids, 4U. 
Colossal figures, 42. Sphinxes, * 
42. Anciefit towns ana houses 
of,4S. 

Egyptians, the first civilised people, 
i. 284u Ancestors of the Pelasgi, 
284. The first potters, 287. 
Elcwinian mysteries, ii. 152. 

Elgin marbles, the wojjj^sof Phidias 
and his coadjutors, i. 143. 
Emancipation from paternal ad- 
iiionty, ii. lp7g^ 

Embalmingi.i. 2S4. ^ ' 

Embroidery. See Sidonfan. 
Emeralds, a singular use made of, 
i. 16. 

Emeriti, ii. 158. 

Enda»us, a lUsciple of Daedalus,, L 

HI*. ‘ • 

Engravers and engraving. See 

Coinirand Gems. 

' Entrails, divmai:ion,,by tlie, ii. 165 
Epitaphs, i, 98.^Short, 107 
Equitation, origin of, ii. 15^ 

Equites, horsemen, or knights, ii. 

Ifi6. 

Ergastidum, a prison for slaves, ii. 
160. 

Esculapius, statues of, i. 148. 
Echiopaaps. See Egyptians. 
Etruscans, their early civilisation ; 
early inhabitants of duly. i. 241. 
324. Noe indebted to the Grdeks 
for their knowledge of the' arts, 
331. •r ^ 

Eunuchs, ii. 160. 

^vocarc' animaa, to invoke «tlie 
souls of the dead, ii. 161. 

Ib^vocatio, ii. IG^ ^ ^ 


^ Fairs and markets, ii. 21.5. ^ 

FabC^^the symbols of execution. 

Fasti, tables for records, ii 166. 

Fawns, scqjptures of, i. i'48. , 

Feralia,/eaits qf Ike dead, ii. 167. ' 

Feris, festivals, ii. 168. 

Fesclales, a college g** priests, ii. 167. 

Festivities, public and private, i. 

120 . 

Fidiculic, a species of torture, ii. 
168. 

Filia, femina, an unmarried gin 
and wife, ii. 168. 

Filius, son, thg fathcri^nower over. 

Filthiness of the KomadC houses, i. 
a75. 

Fire, sometimes means 

guards ; sacred, Ac., ii. 186. 

Fish. See Ponds. 

Flagellatio, scourging before exe- 
cution, il. 171. 

Flamen, ii. 171. 

Floors and pavements, i. 254. 

Flowers and branches i)\jcal of 
eternal life, i 98^ 

Fa'dus, are alliavce, ii. 172. 

Food of the Greeks, ^17G Ani- 
mal, not originally eaten, 178. 
The Spartan, 190. Of the Eo. 
mans, li. l]3u 

Fores; gates and doers, li. 172. 

Fortresses, Ancient Greek, gened .1 
characterbitics of, i; 57. Were 

*'small i^ the earliest stages of 
society, CO. Improvcmenli in, 
61. Of the Alexandrian era, 63 
- 68 . 

Fountain«an oracular, i. 129, 


fountains, i. 129. 
rorks, unknown to the Greeks, i. 
184. 

Forum, market place, ii. 172. The 
Ropian, I. 310. 

Fratres Arvales, twelve priests, ii. 
174 ^ 

Frescoes. Sec Pompeii. 

Friends. See Auiicu 
Fullers, i. 134. ” * 

FunambuU, rope dancere, li. ITS* 
Funeral of Patrocles, i. 93. Cus- 
toms, noue .universal, 96. 9ym. 
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gh>, fi9. Rit^r, 


FuneraU #f the ancient Grceki, i. 

Regulated by Solon, 94. 
Funereal nonouTB, excitemenH to 
Virtue, u. 299. » 

Furniture of the Orceki, t 204 
See House. 


Fustuanuin, scourging onlA staves, 
ii. I7a 

• • 


Games Instituted by Achilles in 
honnurofPatroclo<i, i. 94. Public, 
oft the* Greeks, 12(k Ancient, 
ii. 208. Odd and Even, 271. 
Pcasoi, i. 102. See Chess, Circus, 
Dlce^playcftp, Education, Gym- 
nastic exercises. 

Gardeners, i. 348. 

Garlic. See Allium. * 

Gates. See Citadels. 

Gems, sculpture of, i. 138. Ancient 
andmodcrn,di8tinction'ofi man. 
ncr of^gravutf : figures en- 
gravc^upon. 1^ 

Genius^ tutelary divinity, ii. 174. 

Ghosts starvcfl with hunger, i. S85. 

Gifts and ofibrings, li. 18# 

Girdles, armorial, i. S24. 

Girls were instructed in horse^ 
racing, i. 121. 

Gladiators, origin of, i. 305. it. 179. 
.Si'C Aiuiabatu*. 

Glas^^here first made; manufac- 
tuffrs, i. 345. 

Glyron. See Jlcrcules. 

V Gads, lofal, ii. 189. 

GtKldessu', figures of, i. 149 

Golden crowns distributed at the 

* Olympic games, i. 120. 

Gorgla«, i. 143. 

Gorgon'?, go^iturcs of. U TO). 

^Greece, the earliest Inhabitants of, 
i. Kffi. 

Guards and martial -.exercise,*^ IL 
«?•? • 


Guilloch, or curb bit chain, the, its 
first occurrence; a favourite 
with the Romans, i. 74. 

Gymnasia, the, i. 118. i, ' 

Gymnasiarch, a female, i. 121. 

Gvmnasium, li. 181. 

Gymnasiums, their construction, 
1. 119. 

Gymnastic exercises, five in num- 
ber ; officers of the, i. 12L' 


Heereditas, li. 181. • 

Hair, the, collected into a club. 


* in anclAit statues, in the man. 
ner of the Australians, i. 143. 
The consecrated, 120. The hu- 
man, earnllus, iL 102. 

Halicarnassus, description of ehe 

trails of the city or, L ciii. 
Han^rchiefs, poclyet, drigin of, 

Harboi^ and ports, Roman, i. 318. 

See Cothon. 

Hares, the flesh of, much esteemed, 

0 ii. 2tt6L Much regarded in au. 

gury,204. • 

Harp. See Cithara. • 

Harpocrates, i. 14S. 

Head-drcps, not used by the Ro- 
mans, ii. 105 l 

Healths drunk by the Greeks, i. 

m. • _ • 

Hegias, i. 143. 

* Heiresses, the next of km to marr^, 

Hendc. Sec Babylon 
HcraldsP Sc|| Cooks, Waiters. 
Herculaneum, mins of, ii. 321. 

323. 

Hercules, statue of, in the British 
Museum, i. 140.* Statue of, bv 
(^con, 148. (Tiber stames of, 

Herndotns*s description ofBabylon, 
i. 8. 

Highways, Roman, i. 321. 

Hippodanuis improves the streets >. , 
of the (»scck towns, i. 13lf Built 
the city of Rhodes, 131. 

* Hippodromes, or horsc-racea, origin 

of, i 117. Dietiftct flrom steUia, 

# * 

Hippona? the patroness of horses, 
i 289. 

Homer, i. 92. 119. 123. Deficient 
in cliiridating tlie arts, 331. 
.Honorius, i. 92. ^ • 

Horologe,* a curioiis Roman, l 
a SfJO. , p • 

Horsc-breaKers, i. 346. • - 

Horse-races anvtoted by the Tvrl*** 
ans, i. m * 


HuN|>itality, ii. 183. 

Hostages, law, rights, knd privileges 
of, fi. 252. • • 

Hostia difTercnt Rom eictim, ii. 
183 

House of Sallust, the, L 259. 

HousA, ancient and medem, i. 

165. Athenian, 165. Dorian, 

. 1^. ISpartan, 1(9. The earliest 
Italian, 257. Roman, 257. No 
remains of ancient Greece, 058. 
Greiii and* Roman, campared, 
356. 

Household goods of the Romaus, 
i, 354. , 

kusbapdmen, the Roman, L 3#. ^ 




.. * 

fifar*"'’"- 

fnSnttoid^SeteiM&V& 
IiklMi»«xponire oL a tHk • 

chitti. i flflO. % t 

KSttStr, th& invented by Her. 

‘ ’ rd. IMriiitloa oTi d 
iBivtn of; In the Bflfiiih ^ 
j 7dr Iwilhd^ eoeonnt 

or fenlB, iti cHlm to ana 
i2uUy» t dS. AeproTiooe of At. 
fyrl%45. 

IiliL See AdyttUflu a ^ 

eient tnoaDiienit off Ceiti] ar. 
diiteeinn of ancient, S41 
Iter, Itinerary, •a 1^ 


Jaine|-l.,i97. 

JanLldlB. 


Jav^ln. See Oynmattic exercltec. 
JMtw, to ftatnet known by the* 
SBaUMt M eagleb L ^46. 


K. 

KeyjjC^lrg^nnneeifaln,U.lSl. ^ 
wUq!^ 0^ L 3^. 



t fktquen: in l^t,*Ac. i. 
991 *• 


4^ 1, 

Igw. ItoABAeiilM^f « € 

oTwalec, am. . 

fSn^iM^ dnmiiiit i pectti t , a 

y 4 


L^SiSllSS 

tSwrtoeeSSrifcdto, U. SOL 

Larvw^ enicfto. U. flOO. 

XiHlo, CifUo wjK^ in tbt, ae. 

ooiinudf(Mr.i.9dt 
Laurd, the.aijarred tMe,*a 900 l 
X eeden booni« i. 3S0. 

mplng, see oymQvtic »er- 


Led^itemluin, a feitlval In the 
tine of i^Qc calamity, It toa 
Leonldaa, an eulQgium<‘aiiftirally 
prononnced In honour of, L 106. 
Leporarluiii, L S79 l 
L eacbai C^ir^iul, pficei of con- 
venatlda i. 161. 

Leeiing. See Venat, 

* andently fintencd. 

Levying aUdigs See ^leduc. 

* Uberalla and Bacchanalb. li. 905. 
Libmlec of the Oreefct Vnd Riy 

mana, &t 65. 

LlghthoOto* a 174. And bea- 
cone, Roman, t 3S0. , 

Ligurei, the, L 941. 

Lion, a atone, named tbeLeonMaa, 
L 130 l Sacred to the lun, a fi02 
Combata, &c of, 90SL 
Liona, coloaaal, i. 1S9. From^Uy 


placed upon aepulchrca, 199 
Litters, dinbrent borfi of, It 901. 
Looking-glaiaea known to the Ko> 
ntanaril. 99S. 7 


Loona, the ancient, i. £ 

Lonea faamata, the, L 989. 

Lota, casting or drawing, L 349. 

, Lovem' dee Amante:.^ , 
Luatratlona, li. S)9. , * 

Lute.playera« See Ambubajw- 
Lynppui inywovea sculpture^ i. 144 


. M. 

e 

Machinery, tbeatrical, i. 115 
Magistret^ it 909. 
Marfaervants,ILd4. 

Mepes.** human vtctimi taiarlficed 

Maoraod, toe age of, L 196.. 
Manner! and cuatome of pcirate 
llfe,Lie9L < 

Manufactures, Laoedwinottlan, it 
909. See Trades. 
tManumlsiion of slaves, it 919. 
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Ma-itimc towns^ ancient mode of • • of Habet, i. i ^The inventor of 
%tirying, i. I'n. _ 


Mwiages^ ancient, ii. 129, 1«0. 
M%rs, statne of, i. 14S. 

Masks dramatic, uncertainty of the 
invention, i. lOH. Ditferent fOTuii 
of, 109. 

Mausoleum. SceTombs, Artemisia, 
Adrian. ^ 

Meals of the ancient fJrwks, i. 102. 
PoKilKiii at, 171. Jfuinber lUiiy, 
17.3. Of the Ronums tal.cii on 
hixiM, .'317. Number, &c. of, li.* 

11:}. V5. 

MechanuMl powers and attri"ii. Ji9. 
Medusa’s head, sculptures of,l»fau- 
tifyl, i. 

Merniry, statue of, i 1*18. 
Messengers. See AKcntes. 
Metallurgy, a||Jiquily of, i. 370. 
Midwives, ii. Lol. 

Mujiian, ('apt., his account of 
Uirs Ncniroud, i. 6. Of I-JI Ila- 
inir, 7. 

•Mildos. See Army, 
MiUti^tJreece balloted, li. Hf. 
Milk used m sacriticos, n 11*2. 
-Mimics, tW ‘..'27. 

Mononci#ia, or ainglo tower forts, 
I 1 iti. 

Monkeys much vahunl, t^TO. 
Minerva, cut of a statue m, i 110. 
Mr Hope's Miiiposed to lie a copy 
aflci Pliidi.as, lH. Ilcndeicd 
beautiful l.y Phidisu-, Uj. Ki- 
gures of, I4<i. 

Monster, a, half hum in, i. 180. 
MoiiUjttAit.s, 1. "CSS. ‘-'"O. 

Morpneus, statues ol, i. 1 l.*s. 

Morni, the garnc ot ; meat pur- 
ehascil (^, I 2.J.> it 217 
Mouiitam.^ieUl saired, n. 227, 
IWile.s valued by the aiicieiiis, ii 
2..0. 

Myeeme binlt-bv the C^.-iops, i 

M 19. • ^ • , 

Myron, i. ft3. 

N. 

Names among the nnciq|its, li. 2M. 
Nani. See Dwarts. 

N.ival figliLs, ancient manner of; 
1. ‘<.12 

N.rves. .See Ships. 

^avy. §ee Shi])|iing , 
Nccromaffcy See I’.vocarc. 
Neptnne, statues of, i. 148, ^ 

Nest odes, i. VI .i. 

Neator’s hou^‘, i. 170. Cup, l.W 
Niches cut in rocks, i 1 3.'» 

Night, the, divided into watclies, 
111 . 24 . 3 . 

Nimrod, the founder of the tower 
VOL. 11. 


astronomy, 2. 

Noiiility, the Homan,!. .340. 
Nirdipedalia, a lehgioin coiemony 
to entreat the g^ds for ram, ii. 
^4 • 

Numeration, ancient metjiods of, 
11 24(i. • 

Niipliais of tile ancients, ii. 247- 
Nurses ftiid nursing, i. IM. 

Nymphs or deities of fountains, 
i 1S9. Imaginary beings, ii. 

• 232. ^ 


O. 

O'tlhs, a religious obligation, ii 191. 
Olivagulat«>, a curious law, ii. 233. 
Oceaiius, how reprftenled, i. 1+9. 

> Odd and e\ en, the gunuyif, ii. 271. 
(Jmens, ii 2.37. - • 

Oiaeles, pietcnotil, i. 89. li. 259. 
Ostia, ih« port of, i. 320. 

Ostiarium, a mx on doors, ii. 2()8. 
Ostracism. See Ranishment. 

Owl, the, a bird of bad omen, ii. 57. 
'Che ajipearance ®f the screech 
owl, a drciuUul c%cn, ii. 2+1. 
Oysters, ii. 288. • 


P. 

PtWn, a somi of joy, ii. 2(s8, • * 

V.ipanalia, Tillage lestivals, ii Cf>’ 
il\tinting at Whitehall, liy Kubeiis, 

1. 97. ^ ^ • 

Piloting, the origin imcertain ; 
not invented by tire Egyptians j 
the earliest specimens extant 
of, 1 . 1.>.V Of the Greeks*, cha- 
r.ictenstics ot, The tart of, 

^ among the i. ;;2i». The 

most anerent specimens o^ 327. 
♦Palaces, ^ntaent, i. KJo, 9tw. Apart- 
menus, hrt^-ldS. • 

Pahitiuni, ets jaoiyif. ii. 2i)Q. • 

Pales, the goddeff; of bheplicrds, 
n 2«3I». • 

Palestrina, or Prrenestc, teiselatod 
pas ewfu'iit of, I. 43, , 

I’.in, sciiliilures of, i. 149. ^ 
i’anliellcniuin at d.giiia, more an- 
cient th.in the Tlieseuin, i. 72. 
Pa}iyrn9, the pieparation oik d. 27 U. 
Pau'hnimit, aiitiquitv of, ii. 173. 
P^ents.^lii'O Education. 

PtilrriianR, the Roman, their en- 
grossment of land^ii. 1(5, 17. Tlu ir 
discei^, ^l\. 9 
PatriK’lus, i. fl2. 

1*.cron. See Client. * 

Paui’crs, piovisioii for, ii. 272. 
llTtncocki). i. 282. • 
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Peculation, etyifii&n of«the word,r, 
ii. m. j 

PecuVtum, ue private earnings of 
slaves and itiinors, ii. i!73 
Feliisgi, the, i. S^l. Descendants 
of the Egyptians, 284. c 

PtMiates/AousrAo/rf^s, il. 173. 
Pereluis, i. 146. 

Poibia, architectural antiquities of, 
i. 45 See Iran. * 

Persians, their taxes and oflhrings, 
i.49. 

PcrsC|>oli!^ conjectures respecting 
Its founder; ancient name Ua> 
thakar ; its etymon, i. 4(1 Ar- 
chitectural ruins of, 48—51. Sym- 
bols, bas-reliefs, 49,50. Armed 
figures without swords or daggers, 
.’K). IliiM no walla, .52. « 

Perspective, soAiethtng of, knowu 
to the aitf ivnta, i. 154. ^ fj 

l4*ssoi {‘srirroi), the game of, i. 

Ifi2. ' 

Pharos. See Ughthousese 
Phidias, sculptor aiM painter, L 
143 Had the direction of the 
sculpture of the Parthenon and 
The.seuin, 14A IIi.s style sublime, 
143. His AiBse/on called Kiik. 
nemivi, 143. His Jupiter awful, 
14e 

Piimnieians, i 13—1.5. The first 
who instituted an onler of arehi. 
a, lecture; insciitorsol metallurgy 
and^ senlpture, 21. OngiuaUy 
pirates, ‘iW. ‘ 

Pliragmon, i. 143. i 

Phr)tt>'lonon. See Watch tower. 
Pietnres, di^Venee between tn- 
cieiit aful nfodern, L Uif 
Pigsties, 1 . 

Pirates. See ('arians, Phmfiicianii. 
IMataea, the walls of, built in the 
time of .Mexander, in high prc. 
scTvq^ion, 

Pledging while drinking, K. 81. See 
Driiil^ig. 

■ Plumbers, i. 349. ' 

Pluto, how (lgurC.1, i, 149. 

Fnix, i. WO. 

Pell-tax, raf/itafia, il 104. 

PolygituB, i. 14,3. 

Pohgonal masonry, i. 53. Dis- 
used in the time of Alexander, 
5k 

Pompeii frescoes of, i. 154. (Houses 
at, i.n. Shops, 2(i7. Aiitu 
qiiities found in thu < ains of, 
268. • « 
Ponds, fish ponds, i. 277. 

Porters, their ffresr, Ae.j;^i. 263. 

Chaincil to the door, 355. 

Porticos. See Ambulationes. ’ ^ 
roils. See Harboure, Cothon. 


Poultry yards,^. 
*rniteios, 


Pi 

ture 
Prayer, 
ncr of, ii. 276. 
'risbi ■ ' “ 


y yarusrtl. xax. P 

eles, the (ito style of sc/^p. 
roinmciices with, i. 14.1./, 
the Cl reek and Umnanmsu- 


Pri^biis, i. 1.30. Roman, 322. 

Privies in (Irt^ek and Italian kit- 
chens, i. 2f»(}. 

Prizes. See Athletic. 

ProfesBiom. See Trades. 

Proscription of persons or fioods, it 
277. 

Proserpine represented witli a 
crown of wheat, i. 150. 

Prostitutes frequented burying, 
greutids, i 101 Were infamous 
in Rome, ii. 213. 

runibhment*, capital, it 979,' 280. 
See I'klucatiun, (.'ntiiinals. Army, 
Dcciinritinns, Ilesmiiers, 

Pbichagdges See I*ocare. 

Psyche embracing Tiipid, i, 150. 

Pyramids mveiittHl b> the Raby- 
loinans, i. 13. Of Egypt, 32. 

Pyrtaneuin, i. 131. 

Pyrtanes, .siqierior inagiiit.ratcs, i. 

1)1. 

Pythagoras, i. ZX ^ 


tjuaeks. S{»e 'I'rades. 
tjumlcs, probable etymoJogy of, ii. 


R. 

Races. See Aurv'scl Circus, Cha. 

not, and Ilip)>odromcs ‘^Stadium. 
Headers, See Atiiignosie. 
Reservoirs lor water, i. ;J23. 
Registration of youth, i. 198. 

Rich, Mr Sit* llab . ’•m. 

Riddlej, i. ISji. • - 

ReligioiiB arcWtecture of theOreeks, 
«sorigin^,i. 69. 

Rhoriei(i luufonnitv of the houses 
of the city of, i 132. 

HhynMsa, ciinous arched gate at. 

Rings, antiquity of, t 331. See 
~ Anniilmi. 

RondB, i. 131. 

Rpofs, i. i’»0, 

Ruben^ See Painting. 

Ruins, ancient, rule to dcWinme 
the^ntiqiiity ot, i. 57. 

Running. Sec Gymnastic exer- 
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Safhramentum, BigniflcatronB of the 
word, ii. S8(). • 

Sacriflces, ii. 28. fi5. 80. 93. See 
Altaic AnelabriB, Mountains, 
'J’cmples. 

Sailors. See Shippings % 

Sallust. See House. 

Salutation, modes of, 4. 173. 
Sanctuary. Sec Asylitfn. • 

» Sarcophagi still unopened, i. P9. 

Etruscan, 287. • 

Saturn, how sculptured, i. 141). • 
Sceptres, origin and diflerent sorts 
of,ai. 28A • 

Scopas, i. I4.‘l. 

Scribes, the duty of, ii. 288. 
Sculpture, in^iitcd by the Phu*> 
nicians, i. 21. The Groek.*i un> 
rivalled in, 1S!\ Early style of, 
141. Characteristics of the seve- 
, ral era.s m, 144. Of gems, rings, 
and seals, 13tS. The I'^ruscan, 
324 wMogress and decline of, 
S2.7, S26. 0 Mp 
Sealing, material usea for, i. Ifil. 
Senones, JRe, i. 241. 

Sepulchral ntes of the Italians and 
Egyptians alike, i. 28.59 Lamps, 
2t)2. 

Sepulchres of fathers reverenced 
by the son}*, i. 

Scrvius Tullius divides the Homan 
people into tribes, ii. 111. 

Sewers, cymmun, i. 32J. 

Shavii^. See Barba. 

Ship blTilding, -^nd building mate- 
rials, I. .‘ViU. • 

Ships, thcfirt of building, I. 210. 
Of war; of burthen, 214. Of the 
<tncieiits small, ',:i32. The art of 
building, ii. 234. 

Shipwnglits^saifiO * »* 

S4oc 8 aiurtj^ts. See ralceuw 
Shops, ancient, open ^ont, i. 

237. At Poiopeii, 2^f ^ 

Sidontan women excelled fti cra> 
broidery, i. 200. 

Signets, the earliest known, i. 138. 
Of metal, 1.32. Of dirtkrent* nia- 
tenaU, devices engraved on.^ 
Ifil. Tokens of appointment, lol. 
Beetle formeil, 3J1 
Signi, in Italy, kpecimeii of iwlygo- 
. iial ma.^onry at, i. 34. « * 

Signs of public houses, i. 208. 
Singing and poetic recitatiqg, ii. 
KX). 

Slaves,* on tyauchisement of, ii. 1.31. 
Soap, i. 270. 

Songs, convivial, 187. 192. 
Sophocles improves the stage, i. 108. 


13ou1, opinibns of^he ancients re> 
8i>ccting the, i. 2H5.4See Anima. 
Soi|ls supposed to delight in hu. 
man blood, i. 303 

Spartans, syssitia or public table^of 
Aie, i. 192. 

Spears, i. 128. 

Siihinxes, i. 42. * 

Stables, 1 . 27f». 

Stadium, the, i. 117. 

Stage bouses, ii. 212. 

^aircasrs, i. 253. 
standards, i. 2.5. • 

Statues, Grecian, critical remasks 
on ; the .subjects of taken from 
mythology and poetry ; in cast 
metal ut remote antiquity, i. 1.52 
Stones worshipped at Charai ai 
gods ; tifht worship afterwarus 
paid to statues, i. 77. Precious. 
• ^‘e Ciems. ^ 

Strabo. See Bclitf. • 

Streets, i. Iloman, at Her- 

ail.uieuin, 311 . 

Strophe and uinistrophe, i. 109. 
Subterranean fabrics, i. 133. Pas- 
sages and apartments, 135. 
Succession. See Wilds. 
Symposiarch, i. 183.^ 


• T. 

Tables, 1. yi. MagniUrcnt, 172. 

'J'o turn the tables ujion, origin 

• of the saying, 172. Public, l&O 
TablecIothN not ui«d%y tlie Greeks, 

i.*172. • 

Tactics, tin Homan. Sec Agmen. 
Tages, the tirst'AuiPpcx, u. lik 
Taxes, h. 278. Si*e Chimneys, Ca-^ 
non, I)<K)rs, Celibacy. 

a clay cemenjM i. 3. 

Temple of lyambul, i. 32 ®f the 

• giants at Af^rigeiitum, 14. 

Temples of Egypt, i. 32 •Origin- 
ally of wouA, fi. The stone, 
imitations of tnc womlen, 71. 
Were unknown to Mo4:8 , the 
PhiPiiici.ins and Egyptians) tlie 
lirst thunders of; mo indicationx 
of, in the Cyclopean tigeb in 
Greece, 77. Coeval with the first 
Done, different sorts of, 78 
Built* ou eminences ; dWerent 
parts qL 80. Classification of, 81 . 


Of VerAs erected near the sea, 
127t or the Homans, 293. 

Teftts, origin and different sorts of,A 
ii. 322. 
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Tenures of land See Ager. •* 
Theatre, i\ of a (iroek, i. 111. 
Mr. Doiiftldson’s arcodnt of a 
Greek, 111. 

TReatrc^ in Oreepc, i. 107. Sta- 
tiimar,v, when first creeled, llO. 
Acoustics ^ consulted in build- 
ing, !10. Of the Komans ; 
of licroulaneuni and Fompeii, 

Thobefi, the houses of five stories 
high, i. 43 Describud \jy Be,', 
zoni, M-*., -U. 

'llipophrastus, llrcek characters by, 
i 200. 

The'‘euin, or temple of Thesrus, 
antiquity of, i. 72 
The«*pis, '. 107. 

Tholos, I. 13.1.r 
'rhoracos, i. 229. 

('^hrashin^*, ancient ways of, ',i.' 
20 . *■ 

'rune, ancient manner of comput- 
ing, 11 . 41. f ‘ 

'rituns. Sec Cyclops. 

Tithes, \i. 1+3 

Toga, tlie chief garment of the 
Romans, ii, ’^'.4 
Tomb of Porsiiina, i £S6 
Tomb^, difierent ‘«orts of am-ient, 
i, bi. Egyptian, ^2. 'rbe Greek 
aubtcrr'uieons; magnificent, at 
Toleme‘<»u»', Oil Still inlMbited 
byfMie living, as in ihctuneof 
Christ, 101. Ancient; discoveries 
made m, 101 CTreat men ha«JL 
ro;iny, 10(i. Etru.u'an, 2SJ. Or 
Greeks andf Remans, 2M7. Street 
ot th(s‘‘''.t tl'ompeii, 2Sp Of the 
earlv Christians, 2.Sn. * Venerated 
by the ancients, ii. 28S. Difierenf 
sorts of, :{8L' 

Tombjitones, i. OS. 107. 

Tools, a list 1 . 2()(;. 

Tool-*.*' Sc« Carpenieri 
'J'orchc^ ,/</vcc^, tuiHroaf, nuptialf 1 
\'C , n 107. , 

Torus, a bed, ii.^:2+' 

Towns, ^ireek, i. J.JJ 
'Trades, i 202 Carried on by opu- 
* lent Itonians, 207. 

Trammelling, the most oxp'eUitious , 
uay A/, among the Kurnans, ii. 
1 + 0 . 

Treasuries, 1 . 130, 

I'nbes or clans robbed eaai other, 

1 . 240. See Serviiis ^ 

'rritons, .-culptured figtires .ofr- i. 
1+9. / 

'Triumphal arohes and columns, i. 

J18. " ^ 

lYophonius, the cave of, ii. 2fi2. 
wTuitioii, mutual, ancient, i. 19^ 
'Tuscan order, the, i. 2+1. ^ , 


T}(fnnts hateC bv tb » Greek! i. 

los. .f h 

Tyrins built by the Cyclops, i./ 6. 


U. 

1^' 

Umbn, the, i. 241. 

Unities, t'.ie dramatic, ii. 7. 
Urns, 1 . 290. 292. ^ 

Utensils, a l^in of, i. SU3. 


. ' V. 

Vases, maancr of painl-.ng, L 154 
Monoc'hromntic and poljchrometi, 
155. Much coveted by the an. 
dents, 158. Etrif5cnn, 2S5. 2St>. 
527. Uf a subsi'qiicnt era ; Egyp- 
tian ; Sicilian, 328. Paintings and 
inscriptions upon, .')2u, 

Venus, htatucs of, only five accu- 
rately denominated, i, 150. 'I’he 
Medicoan not all(>we<f*1:y Less- 
ing to bew'u* mck'erpiece of 
Pr.ixiteles dpscribed bv Lucian, 
Ul. The (’Indian, 1.x. OfAl- 
cainenes, 1.51. 

Vc.s.sels,f innkinp, i. 183. 

Victorv repre-iented with variou:, 
altribuIcK, i. 1.51. 

Vl!ln^, 1. 271. 01 the Romans, ii 
32.7 

Vine, the cultivation of, 527. 

Vitruviu.s, errors ot, i. 2+,i. 

Voting, .ineient manner is" See 
Alia omnia. 


W. 

Waiter^, See Co<Ktt«*; , 

War,, how' declared uy the Ri- 
inans. Bclluin. ‘ 

Walls," nur icnt, comstruclion of, 
i. .>1 — 5.5. Ueinaii.s of, 50.o Im- 
provemenls in, ik>. Sec Cit lelsi. 
Warlike engines, i. 2.JG. 

Wairen. . See lA-poraniim. 
i-WatiT, holy. See Aqua. 

W'atcli towers, i. l.JO. 

W’eapoii!), why always worn, i. 2+0. 
See Anns. 

'WVa^ers, tlie Roman, i. 353. 

Wells, i. l.lti. 

Wliif,c, a favourite colour, li. 128. 
Wills, and disiiusition of proi>crty, 
i KW. ^ 

Wine, not allowed to children, i. 

198. Maiiipiilation of, if. ;J2(), 327. 
Wines of the Greeks, 1 . 179. Of the 
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lAmnns, ai PoingQ|i, 

vm Prcii%, ^3. 

'Wowrii, cuuHtion and occupationg 
Their occupations, 

The Uumaii, but not the Gr^k, 
.lie with the imui, 3;i7. 

Wool, ^ce Areas 
Wi-cstlii?g. See (iyinuastic exer- 
cises , % 

Writing inatenal-J, anc’iem, li. 113. 

Tablet-f 2y.i. % 

• •! 


Y. 

% 

Year Sec Annus. 

Yol^c, passing under the, li. 190. • 

Z. ' 

Zeuxis painted from nature, i. 1^3 
Zoau, aiitmiiity ul th" edy of, 2 


^ enorr.'itei 


jr-r.-ite^ 


topei, li. 81. 
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